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ing the Grand Lama himself, have theh* heads 
covered. * 

22. The corpse of the Great Teacher was escorted 
by the Mallians of Kmindra #ith music, sing'ing’, 
and dancing, to the east side of the city. It was 
first wrapped in a new cloth, then wound about with 
floss cotton, and again wrapped in numerous other 
cloths. Thus prepared, the corpse was laid in a 
metal oil vessel, covered by another, and placed upon 
a funeral pile of sandal Avood. At this moment the 
venerable Mahd Kdssapo, having arrived from Pdwd, 
approached the funeral pile. With one shoulder 
bare (the right), and, with clasped hands, having 
performed the padakhindn (perambulation) three 
times ; and, after opening the pile at the end, he 
reverentially bowed down at the feet of Bhagawd.* 
The five hundred Bhikshus did the samej and the 
pile was lighted. When the body was consumed, the 
metal vessel was escorted back to the* town; where, 
with music, song, and dance, and with garlands of 
sweet flowers, the people for seven days showed 
their reverence and devotion to Bhagawd* s mortal 
remains. 

23. After this, the burnt bones were divided into 
eight portions by the Brhhman Dono (Drona), and 

• TumoOT’s Exta^cts m BiisepV Joumal, Vol. vii. p. 1013 , This 
act of K&yapa I believie to hkve beep the Origin of the worship of 
Buddha’s feet. The reverence shown to the feet is undo 
old, as the feet are represented on the' central architrave of the 
Eastern Gateway at S^ehi, in a procession. 
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PEE FACE. 


1. The discoveries made by Lieutenant Maisey and 
myself, amorig'st the numerous liuddhist monuments 
that still exist, around Bhilsa, in Central India, are 
described — imperfectly, I fear — by myself in the 
present Avork. To the Indian antiquaiy and his- 
torian, these discoveries will be, I am willing' to think, 
of very hig'h importance j Avhile to the intu'e Eng'lish 
reader they may not be uninteresting', as the massiA'e 
mounds are surrounded by mysterious circles of stone 
pillars, recalling attention at every turn to the early 
earthworks, or bairows, and the Druidical colonnades 
of Britain. 

In the Buddhistical worship of trees displayed in 
the Sirnchi bas-reliefs, others, I hope, will see (as 
well as myself) the counterpart of the Druidical and 
adopted English reA'erence for the Oak- In the 
horse-shoe temples of Ajanta and Shuchi many will 
recognise the form of the inner colonnade at Stone- 
henge.* More, I ■ suspect, will learn that there are 
Cromlechs in India as well as in Bi'itain ; f that the 
Brahmans, Btiddhists, and Druids all believed in the 
transmigration of the soul ^ that the Geltic languag-e 

• Plate 11. iigs. 1, 2, and 3. t Plate II. figs. 4 and 5. * 
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was undoubtedly derived from the Sanscrit and 
that Buddha (or Wisdom), the Supreme Being* wor- 
shipped by the Buddhists, is probably {most probably) 
the samerus the great g*od Bvddivds, considered by the 
Welsh as the dispenser of g;ood. These coincidences 
are too numerous and too striking* to be accidental. 
Indeed, the JEastern origin of the Druids was sus- 
pected by the younger Pliny, f who says, “Even to 
this day Britain celebrates the magic rites with so 
many similar ceremonies, that one might suppose 
they had been taken from the Persians.” The same 
coincidence is even more distinctly stated by Diony- 
sius Periegesis, who says that the women of the British 
Amnitae celebrated the rites of Dionysos, v. 375 : — 

As the Bistonians on Apsinthus banks 
Shout to the clamorous Eiraphiates^ 

Or, as the Indians on dark-rolling Ganges 
Hold revels to Dionysos the noisy ^ 

Sb do the British women shout Evoe ! 

/• 2. I have confined my observations chiefly to 
the religious belief taught by Ssikya Muni, the 
last mortal Buddha, who died 643 B.c. There 
was, however, a more ancient Buddhism, which pre- 
vailed not only in India, but in all the countries 

* The name of Druid may be taken as an example : Greek, 
Sanskrit, dru', Welsh, derm Erse, dair: a ti*ee, or oak 

tree. 

f Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxx. 1,— “ Britannia hodie earn (magiam) 
attonite celelirat tantis ceremoniis, ut earn Persia dedisse videri 
posgit.” 
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populated by the Arian race. Tlie belief in 
• kmhanda,, Kmialta, and Kimjwpa, the three mortal 
Buddhas who preceded Sdhja Muni, was in India 
contemporaneous with the worship of tlie elemenls 
inculcated in the Vedas. The difference between 
Vedantisra and primitive Buddhism, was not ver\' 
great; and ^he gradual evolution of the worship of 
concrete Nature (called Pradh/m by the Brahmans, 
and Dharma or Prajnd by the Buddhists), from the 
more ancient adoration of the simple elements, was 
but the natural consequence of the growth and 
progressive development of the human mind. In 
Europe the traces of this older Buddhism are found 
in the Caducevs, or wand of Hermes, which is only 
the symbol of Dluirma, or deified nature, and in 
the Welsh Buddmis, and the Saxon but 

slightly altered forms of Buddha. The fourth day of 
the week, Wednesday, or Woderds-day, was named 
Dies Mercurii by the Homans, and is still called 
Buddkw&r by the Hindus. Maia was the mother 
of the Greek Hermeias or Hermes ; and Maxja was 
the mother of the Indian Buddha. The connection 
between Hermes, Buddwds, Woden, and Buddha is evi- 
dent ; although it may be difficult, and perhaps nearly 
impossible, tq make it apparent to the general reader. 

Hermeias and his " golden wand,” 
mentioned by Homer; but Hesiod* is the first who 
* Theog. 938. 
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speaks of his mother Maia, the Atlantis who* bore 
to Zeus the illustrious Hermes, the herald of the 
immortals.” In the Homeric poems, also, there is no 
trace of serpents entwining the wand in the manner 
represented in works of art. Even in the late Home- 
ridian hymn the wand (which was Apollo’s sheej)- 
stafi) is described as “ a golden three-lejvv ed innocu- 
ous rod.” The epithet of three-leaved is peculiarly 
applicable to the three -pointed symbol of Dharma, 
so conspicuous an ornament on the Sanchi gateways 
of this volume. 

In illustration of the ancient history of India, 
the bas-reliefs and inscriptions of the Bhilsa Toj)es 
are almost equal in importance to the more splendid 
discoveries made by the enterprising and energetic 
Layard in the raoxmds of the Euphrates. In the 
inscriptions found in the Siinchi and Sonbri Topes we 
have the most complete and convincing proof of the 
g,uthenticity of the history of Asoka, as related in 
the Mah^wdnso, In the Pali Annals of Ceylon, it 
is stated, that after the meeting of the Third Buddhist 
- Synod, S41 B.o,, K^yapa was despatched to the He- 
mawanta country to convert the people to Buddhism. 
In the Sanchi and Sonari Topes were discovered two 
portions of the relics of Kdsyapa, whom, the inscrip- 
tions call the “ Missionary to the whole Hemawanta’* 

The Sanchi bas-reliefs, which date in the early part 
of the first century of our era, are more original in 
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design and more varied in subject than any other 
• examples of Eastern sculpture which I have seen in 
India. The subjects represented are reli^ous pro- 
cessions, the worship of Topes and trees, and the 
adoration of the peculiar symbols of the Buddhist 
Triad. Besides these there are some spirited sieg’es 
of fortified cities, several stories from the life of Sakya 
Muni, and some little domestic scenes which I would 
rather attribute to the fancy of the artist than to 
their particular significance in Buddhistical story. 

The plans and sections which accompany this work 
are all drawn from careful measm-ements on the same 
scale (of 40 feet to an inch), to preserve the relative 
proportions of the different Topes. The top of each 
drawing* is the north, by which the relative positions 
of staircases, gateways, and other parts, may be de- 
termined at a glance. The plans of the different 
hills on wMch the several groups of Topes are 
situated, are. all taken from my own surveys on the 
same scale of 400 feet to an inch.^ The eye can 
thus compare the disposition of one group M'ith 
another. Lastly, the drawings of qjl the principal 
relic-boxes and caskets are one half the original size, 
sufficient (I have reason to think) for the correct deli- 
neation of tjie different shapes and various mouldings. 

I am indebted to the kind liberality of Major H. M. 
Dufandj of tlie" Engineers, for the view of the Sdnchi 
Tope, and for the drawings of the Sdudii bas-reliefs, 
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cbiftaining' the boat scene, or S&kya's departure 
from tliis world,” the “ Religious Festival, Avitli adora- 
tion of a Tope,” and a scene in the royal palace, with 
a relic-casket. 

The Topes were opened by Lieut. Maisey and 
myself iii the end of Jauuaiy and begfinning* of 
February, 1851 ; and I attribute the success of our 
discoveries in great part to the vigilance of om* per- 
sonal supeSiatepdence. I had become aware of the 
importance of^ thfs strict watchfulness (after I had 
opened the great Sarnhth Tope, near Benares, in 
1835), by the purchase ofr five beautiful gold coins 
of Kadphises, which were brought from Affghanistan 
at the very time that Mr. Masson was engaged in 
o})ening the Topes of the Kabul valley. I now leani 
from Major Kittoe that he has found a broken steatite 
vase amongst the rubbish at the foot of the great 
Sarnath Tope. It is, I fear, more than probable that 
^is vase was the relic-casket of the Sainath ■^>0, 
which must haye been destroyed during my unavoid- 
able absence on engineer duty at Mirzapore. 

As the openhig^ of the Bhilsa Topes^^has produced 
such valuable results, it is much to be hoped that the 
Court, of Director will, with their usual liberality, 
authorise the ^plo^unent of a competent officer to 
open the numerous Topes whi^ still exisl'in North 
and South Bahar, and to dyuw up n report otf ‘ all 
the Buddliist remains of ^ e^nla and Itilsinagara, of 
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Vaisaii and Rdjagi’iha, which wei’e the princij)^! 
•scenes of Silky a’s labours. A work of this kind 
would be of moi’e real value for the ancient history 
of India (the territory of the Great Company) than 
the most critical, and elaborate edition of the eighteen 
Puranas. , . 

I would also venture to recommend that the two 
hillen gateways of the Sanchi Tope shonJd be j^moved 
to the British Museum, where they i^oi^d^ form the 
most striking objects in a Hall of Ihdiah Antiquities. 
The value of these sculptured gateways will, I feel 
confident, be highly*appredkited after- the perusal of the 
brief account of them contained in this work; while 
their removal to England would ensure their preser- 
vation. For a most admirable view of one of these 
gateways I refer the reader to the frontispiece of 
Mr. Fergussoifs beautiful and artistic illustrations 
of ancient Indian architecture. 

Before parting, may I beg’ to di*aw the particular 
attention of the reader to my identification of the dif- 
ferent classes of Pramtus and Germarus^ as recorded 
by Kleitarchos and Megasthenes, w^ the different 
orders of Buddhist Srdmanas. I do so because some 
of our mipfst eminent scholars have doubted the preva- 
lence and extension of the Buddhist religion before 
the beginn^g of the Christian era. Now the Pramna 
of Eleitarchos, Ind the GermaneB of Megasthenes, are 
both stated to have, been the opponents of the Brah- 
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litcms. Were this the case they can only be the 
SrdmatiaSj which was a title common to all the orders 
of the Bauddha community ; even Sakya himself bein{^ 
styled Maha Srdmana, or the “ Great Devotee.” The 
identity of the Germans of Meg’asthenes is placed 
beyond all doubt by his mention that “ women were 
allowed to join them on taking* vows of chastity,” * 
for the Buddhists alone had nuns. 

It will not, I trust, be out of place in a Preface to 
observe that the several orders of Pramna, mentioned 
by Kleitarchos, are, — 

1. Opfivoi, or ^^mountaineers,” a'Greek corruption of 
Arhan (or Aran, as it is sometimes spelt), which was 
a common title of the Bodhisatnas, or second class of 
the Bauddha community, who usually dwelt on hills. 

2. Tvfivrrrat, the naked,” or rather the “ half- 
clad,” — a descriptive title of the Bodhisatwas, who, 
during- their devotions, wore only iha 'Sanghdti, or 
kiltf Tvfivrii, or Fujuvijrijc, was applied to a lij^ht-armed 
soldier, — not to an unarmed one j and, therefore, also, 
to a lightly-clad person. 

3. IloXiriKoe, the townsmen,” I only take to be 
a corrupted transcript of the Sanscrit Pratyeka, the 
third class of the Bauddha community, whose duty 
it was to mingle with the people, and frequent the 

* Meg^theoos in.^trabo, «:a< ywcuMs 
AtHpiidyat Kai ayr«i( d^poSicrfut'. 
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4. Hpoffxwptoi, the “ rural/’ which I take to .be 
,an alteration by some copyist, for the sake of the 
antithesis of “ town and country,” with the last. The 
original term used by Kleitarchos was, I see reason 
to believe, Ilpofftxwpioi, the listeners,” a literal trans- 
lation of the Sanscrit Srdrvaka, the fourth class of the 
Bauddha community. 

It is my belief that I have identified both the 
Optcvot and the lu/tvi/rat with the Bodhisatw'a of the 
Buddhists. For, though there were four classes of 
Buddhists, yet, the superior grade being those who 
had attained the rank of Buddha, they had, of course, 
no representatives on earth. Kleitarchos, therefore, 
who had heard that there were four orders, has created 
one out of the rvfivTirai. Megasthenes, who resided 
for some years in India, states more correctly that 
there were only three classes of rtp/^avai ; viz., 

1. YAo/3m)»j from the Sanscrit alohhiya, "without 
desii'e ; ” that is, the Bodhisatwa, who had suppressed 
all human passions. 

2. larpiKot, the "physicians,” which I take to be 
a slight corruption of nparcKoi, for Pratyeka, the third 
class of Buddhists, who, as they mixed much with 
the people, would no doubt have generally acted as 
physicians, as the Christian monks have done in later 
days. 

3. Eu-atTac, or "beggars,” equivalent to the Bhik- 
or mendicant monk of the Buddhists. 
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" -Now Kldtarchos was one of the companions of 
Alexander^ and^ as he did not advance into India 
beyond the Hyphasis, or Byds River, his distinct 
mention of the different classes of the Bauddha com- 
munity seems to me (at least) conclusive, that the 
religion of Sakya had not only become prevalent in 
Gang*etic India, but that it had reached the Punjaub 
at the period of the Macedonian invasion, B.c. 330. 

Let me add that a still earlier mention of the 
Buddhists may, I think, be found in Herodotus, who, 
writing" about B.C. 420, shortly after the assembly of the 
second Synod says, — There are other Indians, who, 
differing* in manners from those before mentioned, put 
no animal to death, sow no grain, have no fixed habi- 
tations, and live solely upon vegetables.” The name 
of this class of Indians is not given by Herodotus ; 
but it is preserved by Nicolaus Damascenus, who 
calls them Aritonii) the same, I believe," as the San- 
skrit Arhanta. Now Arhanta is a title of the 
Bodhisatwa, one of the classes of the Bauddha com- 
munity, which observed all the peculiarities attributed 
by Herodotus to the Aritonii. They were pro- 
hibited from taking lifej they sowed no grain, but 
begged their daily bread ; they had no fixed habita- 
tions, and lived wholly upon vegetables. 

Alexandee Cunningham, 

1863. ■ 
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BHILSA TOPES. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Buddhist religion has long been extinct in 
India, but it still flourishes in Nep&l and Tibet, in 
Ava, Ceylon, and China, and amongst the Indo- 
Chinese nations of Anam, Siam, and Japan, Its 
votaries far outnumber those of all other creeds, 
except the Christian, and they form one-fourth of the 
whole human race.* The valley of the Ganges was 
the cradle of Buddhism; which, from its rise in the 
sixth century before Christ, gradually spread over . 
the whole of India. It was extended by Asoka 
to Kashmir and K&bul shortly after Alexander’s 
invasion; and it was introduced into China about 

* The Christians number about 270 millions j the Buddhists 
about 222 millions, wlio are distributed as follows China, 
170 millions ; Japan, 26 ; Anam, 14 ; Siam, Sj Ava, 8; 
Nep6J, 1; and Ceylon, 1 : total, 222 millions. . 
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be^iniung' of our era by five hundred Kaehmirian 
missionariesr In a. d. 400)>^hen Fa Hian visited 
India; Buddhism was still the dominant relig^ion-^ 
but the Vaishnavas were already rising into con- 
sequence. In the middle of the seventh century, 
although the pilgrim Hwan Thsang found numerous 
temples of the Saivas, whose doctrines had been 
embraced by Skanda Gupta and the later princes 
of Pdtaliputra, yet Buddhism was still the pre- 
vailing religion of the people. But the progress of 
religion is like the existence of a tree ; which^ 
after the first symptoms of decay, can neither be 
strengthened nor renewed. The faith of Sdkya was 
evidently on the decline; and though it still lingered 
about the holy cities of Benares and Gaya for 
two or three centuries later, it was no longer the 
honoured religion of kings, and princes, protected by 
the strong arm of power) but the persecuted heresy 
of a weaker party, who were forced to hide their 
images under^ ground, and weye ultimately expelled 
fiN>m theirr&qpasteiies by fire.* ^ 

2. Buddhism had in fact become an 
wom-put creed, whose mendicant monks longer 
begged their bread, but were supported by lands 

... y 

• In 1836 I excavated numerous Buddhist images at SAmAth, 
n^ B wares, all of which had^evidendy b^en -pipposely hidden 
undergT^nd. I found quanjtitiw ^ there could 

iei- no doubt that the buildipgsd^ been destroyed by fire. Major 
kaitoe, who has made fiitfiier eiicavatioW^^^^H present year, 

i»oftheeameopiai<M.rr ' ^ ^ 
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long' since appropriated to the monasteries^^^^'^^^ 
SHmanm 2 iJxdL BhiMshm Vf&re not like those of 
ancient day8> the learned and the wise, whose bodily 
abstinence * afid contemplative devotion, conibined 
with practical exhortations and holy example, ex- 
cited the pious wonder of the people. The modern 
Buddhists had relapsed into an indolent and corrupt 
body, who were content to spend a passive existence 
in the monotonous routine of monastic life. There 
was still the daily chanting of an appointed number 
of hymns; still the same observance of forms and 
ceremonies; there were still the same outward signs 
of religion; but there was no fervent enthusiasm in 
the lifeless performance of such monotonous routine ; 
and the ardent zeal which once burned in the 
heart of every Buddhist monk for the propagation 
of his religion, had long since become extinct. 
The only virtue now consisted in abstinence from 
evil, which was* accounted equal to the performance 
of good. Indolent listlessness and passive indilfer- 
ence took the place of devout contemplation and 
pious abstraction ; and thus the corrupt practices 
of modern Buddhists would seem to countenance 
the idea, that the more useless they became in this 
life, the more fitted did they consider themselves 
for the next.-' V, 

3. But though t^e t:e%i€u of the Buddhists has 
long been extinct, monks' “ call to , 

refection” has l^eu. iileut fpit a^^ their monas- 
teries and temples still remain ; their paintings and 
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se^lptur^S exisij their hid;orical 

iite/ to wonderful "sway which a sini^le 

enthueiastie iMividual may succeed' in establishing^^ 
over the minds of a whole people;* The sculptures 
illustrate the history ; and in both we may read of 
kin^ bowing reverentially before Topes and Trees; 
of princes bearing caskets of relics on their heads, 
to be shrined in. the Topes; and of'the uniyei'sal 
reverence paid to the monks. 

4. The Buddhist remains now existing may be 
divided into four distinct classes. 

Ist. Cave Temples, containing Topes, Sculp- 
tures, Paintings, and numerous inscriptions. 
2nd. or Monasteries^ 

3rd. on Rocks and Pillars. 

4th. 7b/te«, or Religious Edifices. 

6. The Cave Temples have been inade known by 
the beautiful pictorial* illustrations of Fergusson; 
but the curious paintings which addrh the inferior 
must be copiefl, and the numerous inscriptions must 
be deciphered^ before the historical y^lue of these 
remarkable monuments of ' the Buddhists will be 
fully appreciated. Captain Gill, of the Madras 

. * principal psintiop are iu the Cave 'Temples at Ajanta 
and,:^ora j the scndptnres at Sdnchi, on the gateways of the 
.iGreat Tope. The idenrily of the head-dresses of the paintings 
sculp^es, .and more p^iculaily the recent 
, ibrinalof the, alphabetJeaf^ characteps in the Temples, show 
fethat .t^iioam^^W^ earlier .then the.lieginning of the 

, CMatian esft.'. My owaOI^nfoni'^ that they are not earlier than 



Army, is now employed ^ Aj^fe ip; €Opying. J^^^ 
paintings j but the; Tolomes^^^^ inscriptions . in the 
^Caves of Nasiky Jtinir, Kanariy and K(j(,rlii ;Sti]tl 
remain to be copied.* 

6. The or Monasteries, are of two 

kinds:— 1st, diee Vih&ra^, of which several mag- 
nificent specimens haye been publishe4 by Mr. 
Fergussou j and 2nd, Structural Vihdras, of which 
some specimens still remain at Sanchi, but in a 
very ruinous condition. 

7. The Inscriptions on the Pillars at Delhi and 
Allakabad, and on the Tirhut Pillars at Mathiya 
and Itddhiya haye long ag*o been deciphered and 
translated by the remarkable ingenuity of James 
Prinsep. The Inscriptions on the Rocks at Junagiri 
in Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Kuttack, were also 
interpreted , by him. A third version of the rock 
inscriptions (but in the Ariano Pali character), 
which was foimd at Kapur-digiri, near Peshawur, 
has been carefully collated with the others by 

* In Bird’s learned Historical Researches on the Origin and 
Principles of the Bauddha and Jaina Religions,” there are several 
plates of inscriptions from . the Gaves of Kanari, Ki^li, Ajanta, 
Ellora, Nasik, &c. Of some of these, Dr. Bird has offered 
translations; but as he Ttias an evidehi leaning ' towards 
ing Buddhism with the ancient Sun-worsHip, the translations are 
not so accurate as could be TVi&^. 

proper name of Re has trahslateff ^ 

if it was the Persian MiiJira, pe"^ :Siin^ His^^^^^ 
p* 51, which gives the harae 

Buddha), should havb taug^ht ffi oi'MUrcu ' ^ 
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‘Professor. WilsSn.’'" Many short inscriptiohs froth 
Gaya, S&nclii, ahd^^^ ah- well as from the Cave 
Temples of Sduthern India, have also been puhHshld ^ 
at different times; butj with the single exception of 
the edicts in the Bock Inscriptions; which contain 
the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus; and 
Magas, the inscriptions in the present volnme are 
of greater interest, and of much higher importance, 
than all that havji^et been publishedi 

8. The numerous Topes which etill exist in India 
are chiedy confined to a few localities. The Topes of 
K&bul and Jelalabad were opened by Messrs. Honig- 
bei^er and Masson in 1885, and those between the 
Indus and the Jhelam by Generals Ventura and 
Court in 1833 and 1834. The Topes near Benares 
were opened by myself in 1835, and those at 84nchi 
and other places around Bhilsa, were opened by Lieut. 
Maisey and myself in January arid February of the 
present year. The Topes of Tirhut and Bahar still 
remain to be eiamiued. 

9. Of the Bhilsd Topes none have yet been de- 

scribed excepting the largest* of the S&nchi group 
near BhUsa. An accurate plan and section of this 
building, with* a short acCbuht of the various subjects 
represented in the sculptured bas-reliefs of the gate- 
ways, Captain J. D. 

Asmtic Society of 
,^ngal. , .^Pu; his earnest repre- 

VolL xvi., .pi 745. '' jB'st'eightaett days -before his death, 
aijj regatdlilg those i^discoTeiiee, 



sentati<jn of the great value of theee Jbass-reliefe, thcr* 
Court of Direotora were induced to employ Lieut. 
Maisey to make drawings of the building, and . of its 
* sculptured gateways. In Januarylast I joined Lieut. 
Maisey at Sdnchi, and I am therefore able to , speak 
positively of the value of his drawings, .which cannot 
be surpassed for strict fidelity of outline and minute 
accuracy of detail. The bae-reliefs- of the great 
Tope at S&nchi will now be illu»|iated in a manner 
worthy -of their value and importance. 

10. In the present work it is my intention to 
desciribe the or Buddhist monuments, which 

still exist in the neighbourhood of, Bhiisa, in Central 
India. These Topes consist of five distinct groups, 
all situated on low sandstone hills, more or less 
inaccessible. (<See - 

1st, Sanchi, 5| miles to S. W. from Bbilsa. 
2nd, SonAbi, 6 miles to S. W. from Sdnchi. 
8rd, ^tdhAra, 6^ miles W. from SknchL 
4th, BhojpuR, 7 miles E. S. E. from Sanchi, 
and 6 miles S. S. E. from Bhilsa. 

5th, AifDHMi, 4 miles B. S. E» from. Bhojpur, 
and 9 miles B. S. E. from Bhilsa. ^ 

— The extreme distance from west to east, or from 
Satdhdra to Andher, is 17 nuiles^/ 

11 A Tope is properly a r^igi»us e(^w 

which had been eariy'conuijunicat^ to him. '“'It fii; iio arn^l 
pleasure to me to reflect that jii^TNlej^eace ia' Bhopftl 
about the. delineation of this m^innei^Tandj ,1h&t. 
so led the way to 



'"dicated emph^^cally tp Buddha j that is^ eith^ to 
thu celest^l the great Firet Cauee af 

ajl j^hgS; orvjtpy one of his emanations^ the JhTanti- 
shi) M of whom' the most cele- 

brate^/ and the only historical one, is Sikya Muni^ 
who died in B. C. 543. Jn the Topes dedicated 
to the celestial Suddha, th^ invisible Being who, 
pervaded all space^ no deposit was made ; but tlie 
Divine Spirit, who is “J^glit/- was supposed to 
occupy the interior, and was t 3 rpified on the outside 
a pair of eyes, placed on. each of the four sides 
either of the base, or of the crown of the edifice.* 
Such is the great .(x/mitya or Tope near Kathmandu, 
in Nep41, dedicated to Bwapa^hmdth (the Self 
ikistent”), in which the eyes ‘ are placed dn the 
upper portion of the building. A speciinen of the 
regular Chaitya is represented in the 8rd compart- 
ment (inner face) of the left-hand pillar of the 
eastern gate at Sdnchi, in which the •two eyes are 
placed one above the other. ^ Such also are the 
numerous jO^dio^em in Tibet, whi^ . are dedicated 
to the celestial Ituddha, in cpnt^^^ the 

• llie Jegind of proves the antiquity 

of this piractioe. ; a ibnaor bfrth/.K^ have 

plu(^^ l^e eyes from bfWas punished by 
JUM pf hi8.^owa it^^tiie.next^birt^ and because he then 
e P 9 W^^ t(/i Ciaitya, he %te aftepw^s 

b^^^ AjSdKh/ beaui^l as >hoM of the' 

he obtained his name. - 

' fipddh&ine^ l^dien> .pp, I 



Dung-tens, which are built in honoiif of the niorfaZ 
Buddhas, and which ought to contaiin some portion 
of their relies dther reail of supposed. The first, 
Chhod-tm, ftiOans simply ah " offering” to the Deity j 
the latter, Dung-teH, is emphatically a "bonb,” oip 
relic-receptacle. . The same distinction is preaefyed 
in the Sanskrit terms, and Dh&tugarhha Or 

Dhagdba. The former is properly a religious edifice, 
dedicated to Adi-Buddha, while the latter is only 
a ^^relic-shrine,” or repository of ashes. The word 
Chaitya, however, .means any sacred object-^as a 
tree, an altar, a temple— ^as well as any monument 
raised on the Site of a funeral pile, as a mound or 
a pillar ; Chaitya may therefore, perhaps, be only a 
general term for both kinds of mound j while Dhd- 
tugarbha or^ Dhdgoba h particularly restricted to the 
“ relic” shrine. 

12. The word Tope is derived from Afghanistan, 
where it is used to desigiiate all 'thO solid mounds of 
masonry which were opened by MesOTS. Honigberger 
and Masson. alsO is applied to the 

massive to^f -of Mariikyhla itt the Fainjab, as well 
as to all the smalleijp towers in 
There can be no dopht theiefore that the name of 
Tope ia the same as the Fhli ahd the Sai^ 

krit Stupa, a “ mound \dri** tufiauhls,”^ b^^^ of which, 
terms are of constant use. 

Stupa, or Topcj is- theyefip^^ common to each. . 

kind of tumulheij' wheth#^dt be -the solid temple,’ 
dedicated to the. Supreme of the; masuve 
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' ■ . . ..4- ■ 

mpuiid erected ovpp the relics of or of one of 

his moro.einiBent fdBowers. . : » 

18. From sevoral passagfea in the Pdli Budd- 
histical annalsj it would appear that ; Tojpes were 
in existence prior to Sakja's at^nt| and that they 
were objects of. much reMserence to the people. 
Sakya. himself especially inculcated tbi^ maintenance 
of these ancient and the continuance of 

the accustomed offering's and worship. But this was, 
doubtless, only a politic accommodation of his own 
doctrines to the existing belief of the people, adopted 
for the purpose of ensuring a more ready assent to. 
his own views. lake as Mahomed recognised the 
prophetic missions of Moses and Elias, and the 
divinity of our Saviour Christ, so did SIkya Muni 
acknowledge the holy Munis Kakutsimla,f Kanaka, 
md: Kdsyapa, as his immediate predecessors, x /They 
were, probably^ heroes or saints, who had obtained 
the respect of their fellow-countrymeft during life, 
and their reverence after death. Stupas had been 
erected over 4;heir relics in the' heighbourhoc^ of 
Kapila and of Beimreei^ and their too 

firmly established to be attacked with any chance 
of success^ Shkya therefore aJttfuffy engrafted them 

• See his Mven imperishable preceptB^ givSh to the people of 
/Vaietliv /vThe aixdi of these is, ‘‘:tpliwmtein>;;re^ety m 
and to and to keep..nii; the ancient 

ofierings witbont'^ 
v Or Krakttchanda. • ? . 

; cl»p. 20, remained entire.• ** • An3 
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on his. own system as the JSvddhm qf a^fornm 
In like manner, the farmery wHlfe cannot check the 
mountain stream, ? turns Its eouPsC ; into hto 
rivulets for the irrigation of his lands. 

14. It appears filo that had been erected 

over Supreme Monarclm prior to Sakya’s advent, for 
Sdkya partiehlarly informs his disciple^ Ananda 
that, over the remains of a Chakravwrti ^Rajay “ they 
build the Mvjgio at . a spot where four principal roads 
meet” It is clear^ therefore, that tlie IhpCy or 
“ tumulu8,’v was the common form of tombs at that 
period. In fact, the Tc^e, as its name implies, is 
nothing more than a rcguhrly^htilt ewxrx or pile of 
stones, which was undoubtedly the oldest form of 
funereal memento. „ I? 

15. In his' last ; injunctions to Ananda,t Bhagawh 
likewise dwelt on the merits to be. acquired by 
building" ikvp& oyer relics oi Tathapatdy PacKi- 
Buddkdym^ Sdreakd/’ or Buddhas, Pratyekas, and 
Srhwakas j and he more particularly pointed, out 
that they who prayed at the shrines that womW 
be raised?^ him would be bora in heaven.;^ But, 
although the original object of a Tope was to cover 
the remains of^^e g^eat^ or^^ enidirine the relics 
of the holy, yet, in, a ^ort time, other Topes, Or 

Tumour , the ' Annai^-.-“ The ioints 

were not separated/’-^See 
• See Tiinmar, in PlSnsep’e yji.vib0&- - ■ ? 

t Tumour, in PriJMep’s^^uftiid^ vn, 1006.^ 
i Turnour, in Prin»^*80o»|rasp^ 
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meniorial' inoQUmeiits, were ersctfli^i OiH spots ren 
der^ famous by tlie leading eTotttii of Sa|^^ lif^. 
These holy places rapidly increased in Humbe^, until 
there was scarcely a large city in India, from K4bul 
to Orissa, and from Nephl to Ceylon> afhich did not 
possess a monument illustrative of some act of the 
Great Teacher. For this end, the doetrine of 
migration was highly accommodating j for although 
the mortal pilgrimage of Shkya was limited to the 
central provinces of the Ganges, yet there, was no 
part of India which he might not have visited in 
some former existence; and in this way> iudeed, he 
is said to have been in Ceylon. 

16. The Topes were, thereforej of three distinct 
hhids : 1st, The D^ioatoryf which were consecrated 
to the Supreme Buddha ; 0nd, The strictly Fknerealj 
which contained the ashes of the dead; and 3rd, the 
Memorial, which were built upon celebrated spots. 

17. Of the Dedicatory To^ee I Aave already 
spoken ; but I teay here observe, that, as it is im- 
probable that any deposit would have beep, placed 
in them, we may plausiblytoonclude^^^; 

Topes; such as those of Satd^^E, and 

i^ojpur, were consecrated -to the.^Supreine lnyil^^ 
jAdi-S'uddka, . 

Of thc v Topes^ liitlelis j; at* present 

>knovim it aeeno® ne^ly eert»i%^^ that the : 

Top* waaidf this hMpinr the 
immription extractedlifromr. lt), w^^^ 
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refers td abandonment f 

Kungry lien. « This Tope^ therefor^ ifetes Earlier 

than the period of Fa^ Hiai^ p%rimage 

in A.D. 4d0; -"v-. s 

19. The J^wre# 2^^^ were of course the most 

numerous, as they wei% built of all siaes/ and of all 
kinds of material, according' to the rank of the: de- 
ceased and the riieans of his fraternity. ■ At Bhojpur, 
the Topes occupy four distinct stages or platforms 
of the hill. The largest Topes, six in number. Occupy 
the stage, and were, I believe, dedicated 

to Buddhai that is, either to the celestial Buddha, 
Adindthf or to the relics of the mortal Buddha, 
Sdkya. This view is borne out by the facts that 
the largest Tops contained no deposit; and that t^ 
second and third sized Topes yielded crystal boxes, 
one of which, shaped like a . Tope, contained only 
a minute portion of human bone smaller, than a pea I 

20. The ^cond-rate Topes, sixteen in number, 

stand on the Second stage. - According to my view, 
these Topes contain the ashes of those who had 
reached u^e rank^^ # We * discovered 

relics inF^five of'- ^ Topesij * but there were nb 
inscriptions Of-diiy historical value, - b - v 

21. The third sti^e of the hill w^decupiedi by 

seven , small Top^ All .of which -dAbuppose to 
been built o^f ' ^e thifd grade of 

Pratyekd ^Buddhai. -Of: Ae^^ 

oh the lowest stage of tl^ vhiU,v<^ * much larger . 

than auy of those 
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were, I believe, built over the ashes of the* lowest 
grade of the Bauddha community, the Srawaka 
Buddhas. \ 

22. Ifhe few remarks which I have suggested 
above, will be sufficient to show the valuable light 
which the Topes are likely to afford in illustration 
of the religion of Buddha. But, before proceeding 
to the examination of the Topes and their contents, 
I propose to give a slight historical sketch of the 
progress of that combined system of practical morality 
and philosophical speculation which, under the name 
of Buddhism, was the dominant faith of India for 
nearly fifteen centuries. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

LI^E OF SaKYA. 

1. In this earliest times of which we have any 
authentic record, the Aiian race,* both in Persia 
and India, was attached to the worship of the Sun. 
In Persia, the fiery element was looked upon as the 
earthly type of Mithra, or the heavenly orb ; and 
the sacred flame was kept continually burning* by 
the Magian priesthood. But the worship of the 
elements was not unknown to the Persians; for 
Herodotus expressly states that *^they sacrificed to 
the Sun and Moon, to the Earth, to Fire and Water, 
and to the Winds.”! I® India, the worship of the 

*I use the term Arim in its widest acceptation to signify 
the race of AryyOy whose emigrations are recorded in the 
Zendavesta, Starting from Erieene-Yeyo, the Aryas gradually 
spread to the south-east, over Aryya-varUa or Aryya-deta^i^ 
northern plains ; and to the south-west, over Ibaw, 

or Persia. The Medes are called Apewt by He|odotus. 

t Herodotua, i, 131,-r04owt Wjl* n cai nX^vy ical yjf 
Kal irvpi Kal iSari ml So also Diogenes Laertius, 

quoted by Barker,— They teach the iiBture and origin of the 
Gods, whom they think Kre,' :Eaiih,” a^^ Water.” — Ba/rkfdf 
•Zrm/»riers, in V. Magi. Strabo And bthera Say th^ • 4 
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material element was intimately blended with that 
of. the Sunj and Vardna and Indba (with his 
attendant Mabuts), or Water and Air, shared with 
Aqni, or Fire, in the daily reverence of the people. 
The religious rites consisted of sacrifices, and of the 
recitation or chanting of the ancient hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving, which are still preserved in the 
Vedas. The officiating priests were most probably 
Br^bmahs; for, although there is no positive au- 
thority for such a belief, yet we know that, at the 
rise of the Buddhist religion, in the 0th century 
before our era, they formed an hereditary priest- 
hood, and were the recognised teachers of the 
Vedas.* 

S. At this particular period of Indian history, the 
minds of men were perplexed with conflicting systems 
of religious belief, and with various ^philosophical 
speculations on the origin of the world, and on the 
mystical union of mind and matter, dr of soul and 
body. The most popular System was that of the 
and their foflowers, who believed in the 
immortality of the soul afte^ transmigration ; while 
their opponents, the Smdstikas, affirmed that its 
existence was finite, and was limited to its con- 
nection with the body. 

3, The doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
one of the earliest religious beliefs of the ancient 
world. In Egypt its acceptance was universal; and 

.r Tumour, iu Journal of Asiatic Society, Bengal, vii. pp, 806, 
809- 
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in India* it was denied only by the atheistical 
^dstikas ; for the Brahmans] notwithstanding* the 
differences of their metaphysical schools, agreed in 
‘believing that mankind were destined, by means of 
successive regenerations, to a prolonged existence 
in this world. By the attainment of true know- 
ledge, through abstract meditation, and more espe- 
cially by the endurance of painful mortifications of 
the flesh, it was held possible to alleviate the misery 
of each successive existence by regeneration in* a 
higher and a happier sphere of life. But it was 
not enough that the general tenor of a man’s life 
was virtuous, for even a single sin was sufficient 
to draw down the punishment of a lower state of 
existence in the next birth. The sole aim, the one 
motive impulse of man, in each successive existence, 
was to win fp? himself a still happier state of life 
at each^biirih, and a still higher stage of perfection 
at each death.* It was, therefore, only with the 
greatest difficulty that the most virtuous could wring 
from the reluctant gods his^ final exemption from 
the trammels of this mortal coil by the eman- 
cipation of Soul from body, and by the re-absorption 
of the liberated spirit into the divine essence or God- S 
head, which was its original source. 

4. The received' their uaine ^fTO their 

* The mig^tibn of soXils was. the .Wief bf ap 

clasps, both Buddhist and Brahiriamcal. The prihcip^ difference .^ 
between the two creeds Jay . 'to for attainibg fidtd;! 

exemption from migration. 
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peculiar sjn&bol the Swdstika, 6r mystic cross, which 
was typical of their belief in Swagti. This term 'is 
a compound of 8u, “ well,” and mti, ‘^ it is meariih|^ 
^ it is well,” or, as Wilson e:qiresses it, " so be it j” 
aftd implyingf complete resignation under all circum- 
stances. But it was the stupefying submission of the 
Fatalist, not the meek resignation of the Christian, 
which bows to the chastening* of the Almighty, and 
acknowledges that “ whatever is, is right,” 
it 48 the will of God. According to the Chinese* 
iiie SroAstikas were Rationalists, who held that con- 
tentment and peace of mind were thfe only objects 
worthy of attainment in this life. Whatever ad- 
vanced those ends was to be sought ; whatever hin- 
dered them was to be shunned. All impulses and; 
desires were to be subdued; all hopes and fears were 
to be suppressed ; 

'' All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 

.. . . , . 

were accounted violatiifes of vthe peace and all the 
common cares of life were considered aS so many 
different forms and degrees of pain; In the amdous 
quest for quietude, even the memory of the past was 
to be foi^ottett ; and, what was a more rational 

• They are th.6 Tofi-W of the Chinese j and the founder of 
their doctrine is said to have flourished betweeh>604 and 523 B,C. 

of Sanskrit id the /S^di of^Pali; and the mysrio cross^ 
or Sfedsrilit, is only a monogrammatic symbol formed hy the 
combination of the two syllables, tit -f ti 
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object; •although perhaps not a more attainable one; 
there was to be no vain solicitude for the future. 

5. The fatalist doctrine of eternal annihilation; 
and consequent escape from future punishment; a^ill 
always be popular among*st people of weak minds 
and strong passions; and as these have ever been the 
prevailing characteristics of mankind in the East; 
the Atheistical principles of the Swastikas were 
received by the bulk of the people with very- great 
favour. They assumed the name of Tirthakaras* 
or " pure- doers;” but by the Buddhists of Tibet 
they are said to have been indecent in their dresS; 
and grossly Atheistical in their principles. Thrir 
Tibetan name MustegSj or “ PinitimistS;” is signi- 
ficant of their doctrine of finite existence ; but they 
are more generally known as the PoN; or Pon-po. 
This sect; which prevailed throughout Tibet until 
the seventh century; is now confined to the furthest 
parts of the most eastern province of Tibet. The 
name of PoN is evidentljt only the Sanskrit 
punyay " pure,”---a synonyme of 

0. Between the Swastikas, who promised nothing 
after this life; and the BrhhmanS; who offered an 
almost endless series of mortal existences; people of 
strong minds and deep thoughts must ,have been 
sadly perplexed. Few men of vigorous intellect 
could have believed that their never-sleeping souls 

* Fo-hfoe-kij 92, 83,, and Csowa’s, Tibetan GramnKiir, 
pp. 181, 192. The old name of Firthakara, is ifell 

preserved amongst the M<>gals as Ter. > 
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weje subject tp deqay and dksolutiqn j^^^^^^a^ y^t lipw 
few of tbeiOj by the most zealous asceticism, could 
reasonably expect the final ottaiament of incorpora- 
tion with, the Divinity. For the. mass of . mankind 
there could have been no hope whatever ; for few. 
would attempt the attainment of that which was so 
difficult as to be almost impossible. 

7. During- the prevalence of snch beliefs, the 
success of any more rational sj’stem was certain j 
and the triumphant career of JJfimi, and the 

rapid propagation of his religion, may be attributed 
as much to the defects of former systems as to the 
practical character of his own precepts,, which incul- 
cated morality, charity, abstinence, and the more 
speedy attainment of Buddbahood, with the abolition 
of c|»te, and of the hereditary priesthood. 

. v$V SiKYA SiNHA^^ or SiKVA JktuNi, the great 
mortal teacher of the Buddhist .Teligionj was the son 
oi Mdyd, by BuMhodanay Raja of J^pila, a petty 
principality near th® present Gorakhpur. He was 
bora in the year, 688 'a, and was, by^ his father’s 
side, a descei^nf of of 00 

solar race.* His .original panw was or 

SiddhartJui. Hov was reared in the palace, of .his 
father in*all the accomplifihmente of a young s prince 
of that period j and at sixteehyears of agehe was mOT^ 
ried to the Princess Yasodardy of Sitbhadc^aehhdiid:. 
From: jthat time ' until ■ hisr' twentjf-mnth yeaf/ he was 

. V . tracts Min 

piibiislbsd in Pnnsep^s: jpamS^ifOVyu P- 9S^ 
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wholly WrapJjed Up in the'jpursuit of Kuihah pleasures^^ 
when a succession of incidents awakened in him a 
train of deep thought, which gradually led to U com- 
plete change in his own life, find which eventually 
affected the Religious belief of one4)alf of the human 
race.*^ ■' 

9. Mounted in his chariot, drawn by four white 
steeds^ the prince was proceeding as usual to his 
pleasuVe-garden, When he was startled by the sudden 
appearance of an old, decrepid, toothless, gray-haired 
man, tottering feebly along with a staff. ’ The sight 
roused him to reflection, and he returned to his 
palace full of the sad belief that man, in whatever 

■ state he may be born, is still “ subject to decay.” 

10. Four months later, on a second excuraion 
towards the pleaSure-garden, he m%t a poor wretch, 
squalid with disease ; and he returned to his palace 
sadder than before, with the reflection that man is 
subject to disea’se as well as to decay. 

11. Four months later on a third occaeion, he 
met a corpse ; and he returned to his palace still 
sadder thSh the last time, with the reflection that 
man, hd’^rever hi^h his statioh, is subject to decay, 
disease, and death. 

12. Four months later, hfe lioticed a healthy, well- 
clad person, wearing the |•eeuliar robe of those de- 

* Ja bad attttiafed 

its ^atest was the pravi^ng . belief of Chipa 

and India, Wbidh tai^ th^n baye dpptainedi m^ one-half of 
the populatiw'ojf'thh^gfbh^ - " 
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' ’* ■ 
idicated ;ta religion. This- Caused another ^flection 
Oft tl® propriety of that mode of life which coaid 
|iroduce both cheerfulness of mind and healthiness ^ 
of body ; and the prince determined^ at once to 
join the religionists. These four incidents are called 
the ^^four predietwe signs” which are shown at in-? 
tervals to the persons destined to become Buddhas* 
13. The whole story of 8dkga*s early life, when 
stripped of the superhuman incidents fondly added 
by his followers) seems both natural and true : for 
nothing can be more probable than the religious 
retirement of a young prince, who for twelve years 
had abandoned himself to every variety of pleasure 
until he was cloyed with enjoyment, and the cup of 
desire was brimful to satiety. Even the miraculous 
inmdents narrated by devout Buddhists, are not 
more wonderfur than those which are recorded and 
believed of the Virgin Mary, and scores of Homan 
Catholic saints, as well as of the* Arabian M 
hammed.’ ^ 4 -; 


14. Sdhya Sinha wns twentj>nine yearsbf age wblh 
he left his mfe Yasodard and her infant spn JRd^Uy 
and quitted his native dty of Kapda to ass^e the 
garb of the ascetics. When near his jbur|^V end, 


on the bank of the Anmaa river, he his Iqjig 

♦ in Piiiaep’s Jour- 

nal, vol. yin p. 8Q6. Theflo four preffiptive signs are generally 
belipy^ to have been witnessed at intervals of fptir months. Thp 
fraternity, however, assert that S&hya witnessed all 
the %ir predictive signs oh the same day. 
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hair with thrtiara still httai^ed to it,* and donned* 
the three religious garments, with the begging: pot, 
,^/’azor, sewing needle, waistband) and bathing cloth; 
peculiar to the Bkikshu, or mendicant ascetic. Thus 
clad, the prince entered the city of Rajagriba 
{fourteen miles from Gaya), and begged for alms and 
food, which having collected, he retired from the 
city, and seating himself with his face to the East, 
ate without loathing his first mendicant meal of the 
broken scraps of bread which had been thrown into 
his begging pot. 

16. Thence pursuing his alms-pilgrimage, Sdkya 
acquired from certain priests the knowledge of 
8amdpatti;ii hut “ finding that Samdpatti wub not 
the road that led to Buddhahood,” he gave it up, 
and devoted himself to PradMn.X For six years 
he dedicated himself to the study of MakA pradh&n, 
and subjected himself to the utmost extremes of 
penance and starvation, until he was reduced to a 
“ perfect skeleton •” but finding that the mortification 
of the flesh was attended wdth prostration' of the 
mind, he gave up this system also, as not being 
the right road to Buddhahood. then resumed 

his begging pilgrimages, and with proper food he 

• The Sanehi bas-reliefe, and JLjanto 
the hair intertwined with the , head-dress 4k a mtuiner now only 
practised hy t^ people of * 

t SamdMi, silent >hstraotion, fmdrQbhtemplstiQD of 

the Skipfeme, Being. ... 

t PradMn, UVni; or concrete mat^. ; ^ ^ » 
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fegained his bodily strength and mental vigour ; but 
was abandoned by the five disciples who had fol- 
lowed him for six years.* * , 

10. After this he passed four weeks under the 
Bodhi tree, then one week under the Nigrodho tree 
{Ficus Indica), then another week under the Mocha- 
Undo tree {Stravadi<i},*t)ien another week under the 
Begayafana tree {Buehanania For seven 

whole weeks he thus continued absorbed in deep 
meditation until he had ohtexnedi Bodhi-jnyAn^X and 
was prepared to make known unto mankind the 
wonderful efficacy of Bharmma (both faith and 
works), and the desirableness of 

17. During his fit of abstract meditation imder 
the tree, 84kya was assailed by the terrors 

of death § (Maro, or Death personified) and his 
army of horrors; but, to one whose belief taught 
him that the dissolution of the body was the 
liberation of the soul from its earthly trammels^ 
the approach of deajth was received with calm joy, 
instead of cowardly apprehension. This event, which 
is supposed to have ended '86%a'8 trials in this 
mortal body, took place in the month of Asdrh, or 

* Turaow’s BhrtJwsts in ^riiurep’s Jpunurfj pi: 811 . 

1 1 have purposely retained thP mentioa of these trees, bepanse 
the iSdweAi bas-relii^ trees, may 

be pest explswed..by tite^lmowledge that certpip Wees, ui^er which 
S^ya had' sat, were held sacred. 

■ ■ -J Suprejtie'wisdfflp.-' ■ /'-'-i ■fT"' 

i Ji^amuehizMard,. the Demon of Tioath. 
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June, 568 B. c. A few Jays afterwards, ob the 
full moon of Asdrh, or Ist July, 688 b. c., Shkya, 
clad in his ascetic dress, and with his begging pot 
’ in his hand, proceeded to the Isipatima Vihdra at 
Benares. On his approach, he was recognised by 
the five Bhikshus who had formerly deserted him, 
and who were still resolute not to pay him reverence, 
but under the influence of his benign spirit they 
bowed down to him with every mark of adoration. 
Sdkya then explained to them that he had attained 
Buddhahood, and preached to them on the supre- 
macy oi Dharmma. 

18. From this time Sdkya travelled over the 

greater part of North-West India, continually in- 
culcating the efiicacy of Dharmma, and the vast 
reward of Nirndm (or final emancipation). In 
the first year of his ministry he is said to have 
assembled a synod of no less than twelve hundred 
and fifty sanctified disciples; of whom the chief 
were SdHputra and Mangalyd/m, and the three 
Kdsyapaa. i ,.L vi-..- 

19. The various acts of during his long 

ministry of forty-five years, are too numerous to detail, 
and are too much mixed up with the fond exaggera- 
tions of his followers? to admit of ai^ satisfactory 
selection from them. But they may hep taken gene- 
rally as so : Uiany illustratidns jSf t^^^ teneth 

which Sakya“ inculcated— amonfst w||ch |re cha^l^J 
abstinencs, and the prohibition against, taking 

any kind. ' \ • ;/ 
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SO. ^Thie death of this mortfd Buddha took place 
at Kumnhraf in January 643 E. c.j when he was 
e^j'hty i years of agfe. On his death-bed he thus 
addiressed ^his followers: / should there 

be anything* doubtful or incomprehensible regarding* 
BnddhOf DhanmOj SartghOf MaggO) or Patv^adA^ 
inquire (now).’V Three times did BhagarvA [the Su- 
preme^ i. e. S4kya] address them in the same words ; 
but they were all silent. Among the five hundred 
Bhikshis present, there was not one who doubted, 
or who did not understand. BhagtxwA again spoke: 
“ Bhikshm 11 now exhort you for the last time : 
transitory things are perishable ; without delay 
qualify yourselves (for Nirvdm).” These were the 
Imt .word^ o£ TathAgata.f 
Sli The lower orders of Bhiksbus, and all the 
Mallians of Kusin^ra, lamented aloud with dis- 
hevelled hair and uplifted arma|, saying, " Too soon 
has died! too soon has died! too 

MOn has the 'Bye r closed on the world!” 
But those who had- attained the state of 

AroAn^^ comlbrted themselves: with the last words 
of the sage^ that all transitory things are perish- 

• Tumour’s Extracts iaPnojaep’ff, Jour, yoh v^ p, 1007. Buddha, 
X)%arma, faid Sangha, are the persons of the Buddhist Triad. 
If^gga, the San^t ‘ -m was ohe of 

the lower stages of i^atkm u:the Patipadd, 

the Sanskrit Pi-atipadai ma the first or stage of 
Buddhism. ..-..v . r. . ,■> 

y«Tuimour’s ExtiaiiHa in F^aiep’s Journal, vol: vii, p. 1008. 
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able.” This very scene is, I believe, repr^ented in 
oiie of the compartments of the eastern gateway at 
Sanchi. Three figures are seated in a boat— -one 
rower, one steersman, and one passenger— all in 
the dress of the religious class. On the shore are 
four figures, also in religious garb j one with dis- 
hevelled hair and uplifted arms, and the others, 
who Avear caps, with hands clasped together in atti- 
tudes of devotion. The passenger is, I think, 8&kya 
Mnnif who is represented after Nirv&na on his 
passage over the waters which are said to surround 
this transitory world.* ** The .figures on the shore 
are a Bhikghu of the lower grade bewailing the 
departure of SdJtya with dishevelled hair and uplifted 
arms, which, from the description given abovey would 
seem to have been the customary manner of ex- 
pressing grief.f The others are Bhikshus who had 
attained the higher grade of Arahat, and who com- 
forted themselves with the reflection that- “ all tran- 
sitory things are perishable.” The diflference of rank 
is known by the bai'e head of the mourner and 
the capped heads of the others— a distinction which 
still prevails in Tibet, where the lower grades of 
Oe-thsul and Chhos-pa invariably go bare-headed; 
whilst all the lAii^ (or higher grades), includ- 

* Hodgson’s Literatore and Beligion of the’^fiudd&ists, p. 16l . 

** The world is sanooftded by wat^”^*^ £ia tbarbi|loa d’eau qui 
embrasse les numd^” ^ , ' 

+ See Tumour, in Rinsep’s Jonnial, vol. vit. pp. 1009, 1011, for 
these instances. See also Plate XI.-of iluB Vcdttiua. ' * 
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distributed amongst ; those who applied for them. 
Eight Stupas or Topes were erected over the relics 
at the following places r-r—* 

• Ist. At Bajagbiha, in Magadha, by ^dta- 

saitOf* 

2nd. At Visi-Li, by the lAchani family. 

8rd. At Kapilavastu, by the Sdkyas. 

4th. At Allakappo, by the Balayas. 

5th. At B/XmagbAma, by the Kausalas. 

6th. At Wetthadipo, by the Brdhmam, 

7th. At Paw A, by the MalUyans, 

8th. At KusinAba, by the MaUiyatis. 

The Moriyana of Pipphaliwano having applied 
too late for a share of the relics, received some 
charcoal from the funeral pile, over which they 
built Stupa the , 

9th. At Pipphaliwano j 

* Tumour’s Extracts in Prinsep’s Joiumab vol. vu. p, 1013. The 
whole of them ^a<pm, including although it has not 

been identi^e^, were situated in Tirhut and Bahar.-r— 1. Raja- 
ORiHA was the ancient capital of Magadha, or Bahar Proper. 
2. The ruins of Vlteiti still exist aX Bassahr^ to the north of 
Patna. 3. KAPli.AVASTO was sdinCwhere hetwmn Ayodkya and 
Gorakhpur. 6. RlMAORltfA was in the neighbourhood of 
Gorakhpur : it was most likdy the of Pto1emy> or 

Sri-Itdmpura. 6,, '^aTTHAWro ,w.a8 . wost ^^P^ Bettiya. 

7. Piwi was to the west of Visdli, on the l^h road to Kimndrd. 

8. EvsiKi.aA was about equ:dis||a1ih^ Yis^', 

or in the position of, on.1^;]yt^ ; 9., PiPPBAti- 

WANO, or the phme of , Charcoal was between Eapilavasta 

and Kusindra. T^d 'people of bv 

Ptolemy. ... ^ ■ . ■ . 
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and lastly the Brahman Dono^ over the vessel 
(kumbha) in which he had measured the relics, built 
the 

10th Stupa. 

24. The relics which remained uninjured by the 
fire were the four canine teeth, two collar bones, 
and one frontal bone with a hair attached to it, 
which was therefisre called the renMsa, or hair relic. 
One of the teeth was ultimately enshrined in Gand- 
hdra, the country on the lower K&bul river, around 
Peshawur; a second in Kalinga, at Dtolapura, or 
“ tooth-town and the others are said to have been 
worshipped by the Devas and Nagfas. 

25. But within ‘twenty years after the death of 
Sdkya, his relics were all brought together, excepting 
the portion at Rcyagr&ma, by Ajatasatta, King of 
Magadha, through the influence of Maha Kdsyapa, 
the patiiarieh or head of the Buddliist religion, and 
a great Stupe was erected over them to the south- 
east of Bajagrihas* ^ 

26. In the reign of Briyadarsi or Dharmmasoka, 
King of Magadha, about 25Q B. . C.) these relics were 
again distributed ever- the wh<do of India. 

• Turnour’s Extracts in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vii. p. 1014. 
See also the ifdhawanto, p. 188. In one ' of the Topes opened 
St we fdhnd, siiaoiigst namerons fragtnents of bone, four 

(dl 'in g^d Ordes*.' ' ' ' ' \ •- 
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CHAPTER III. 

FAITH OP sIkYA. 

1. In the infancy of the world, when Man was 
left to his own unaided reason to solve the mysteries 
of nature, and the destiny of his race, the most casual 
observer must have seen that nofhingf Of this earth 
is lasting ; that the loftiest tree, the loveliest flower, 
the strongest animal, the hardest rock, are all subject 
to decay ; nay, that man himself is nought but dust, 
and that to dust does he return. Closer observers 
would have been struck with the perpetual recurrence 
of seasons ; the eveivchanging y et unchanged moon ; 
the continued production of plants ; and, above all, 
with the never-failing stream of human life. 

2. Such observations Would naturally lead to the 

discrimination of the various elements — earth, water, 
fire, and air; to a;^elief in the eternity of matter, 
and to the doctrine pf the tr^nsinigratiPh of souls. 
And thus the material elements, of ^ her 

supposed inherent power of combi^don and repro> 
duction, became the Deity of this world, But even 
the most thoughtless man must at times have felt 
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conscious that he possessed within himself an unseen 
power which controlled the actipiis of his body. 
Hence arose a belief in the existence of Spirit^ 
which was at first made only an inherent powey of 
Nature, but was afterw’ards preferred before her ; 
and was eventually raised to the position of the Great 
First Cause and Creator of all things. 

3. Such is the course which the human mind most 
probably went through both in India, and in Greece, 
In process of time the more commanding spirits, who 
ruled the passions of their fellow-men by the ascen- 
dancy of genius, and by unbending firmness of will, 
were held to be mortal emanations or amtars of the 
Supreme Being ; find, after death, were exalted to 
the rank of demigods. Thus, in both countries, hero- 
worship had prevailed from remote antiquity; and 
the tombs of the mighty had become objects of reve- 
rence. In India, the Topes or Tumuli of Kraku- 
chanda, Kanaka, and Kasyapa, existed before the 
preaching of Sdkya } and/the ancient elemental deities 
of the Vedas preceded the worship- of Dharma, or 
concrete Nature. 

4. The religious systems of India are all deeply 
imbued with metaphysical speculations; and the close 
agreement between . these and the philosophical sys- , 
terns of Greece would be an interesting subject to ; 
the clas8i(^l scholar/' stnct analysis and co#- 
pamCh of the systems orboth countries would most 
probably tend to mUtUar clucidatm^ Xhe Indians; 
have the advantage in point; nf time ; and I Jfeel-c 
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satisfied ’that the Greeks borrowed much of their 
philosophy from the East. The most perfect sys- 
tem of the lonicSj as developed by Anaxagforas,* is 
the same as the iSankhya school of India j and 
the famous doctrines of Pythagforas are intensely 
Buddhistical. Thb transmigration of souls is Egyp- 
tian as well as Indian: but the prohibition against 
eating animal food is altogether Buddhist. Women 
were admitted as members both by Shkya and by 
Pythagoras j and there were grades in the brother- 
hood of P 3 rthagoreans, as in the Sangha, or Com- 
munity of Buddhists. These coincidences between 
the two systems seem too strong to be accidental. 

6. Pythagoras is said to have visited Indfa; and 
there are some curious verbal coincidences which 
really seem to countenance the story. Pythagoras 
married Theano (SanskriJ;, Dhy&naj “ devout coir* 
templation”)j and by her had a daughter whom he 
named Damo (Sanskrit, JO virtue, or prac- 
tical morality”), and who became a most learned 
Pythagorean. He was the first who assumed the 
title of ftXoiro^oc (Sanskrit, Buddha Mitra), the lover 
of Wisdom, or Budha. His own name is perhaps 
only a; compound of wvOoc, or Buddha, and 

. * AnssAgoi^, held that Mind <)^ latelleotj^was not the 
creator of all thin^, hvt only;,the artist who gave pro? 

existent matter. According to hins, mattw consisted of y^ovs ; 
partictte, which Iwete put in ihoUoii;'))^ the actiott of Slm^ ; the 
homo{^eott8^ particles ‘ wiite .hj^odid together ' into an infinite " 
vatiety of forms, and the haterOgeneowt were 'edpanitM. * ' 

„ ■' ' ■ , ■ 
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to expound or announce I anf the names of two of bis 
followers) Damon and Pythias (or Dharmma and 
Buddha), have become celebrated for their disin> 
terested friendship. All these coincidences can 
scarcely be accidental; and though we may not 
be able to trace the actual progress of Buddhism 
from India to Greece, yet the evidence in favour 
of its transmission is much too strong to be doubted* 
6. The system of faith taught by Sftkya Muni 
has been tersely and truly characterized by Mr. 
Hodgson as "monastic asceticism in morals, and 
philosophical scepticism in religion.” This is espe- 
cially the case with the two more ancient philo- 
sophical sj’^stems, the Sw&bMviJjM 6.XiA Aiewdrikay 
wMch he has made known to us from the Sanskrit 
books of Nepdl. The former, Mr. Hodgson thinks, 
was that of primitive Buddhism ; but as the 
SwdbhAvUta was essentially a doctrine of materialism, 
it must have been closely allied to* the Nirunara 
Sdnkhya school of K^ila. In this system* Pradhauj 
or Mali^Pradhdn, OT "supreme nature,” was held 
to be the Mulor-Prakriti, or ":plastic origin” of all 
things, from which ^ intelligence,” was 

produced. Now this is ; the very system which 
Sarya had rejected, after, six. ye^sbtu^^ 
jagriba* The supreineoy of Natjiiret^^- ^ 
Brrdbhdvikas is also utterly -at variance with the 

• Coiebrooke, Trans. Iloy As. 

, I 33, 77^; iyfilhA’ikas Were sifflipje mste- 
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solemn address made b 3 r Si^YA to his disciples from 
l)is death-bed under at 

said the dyingf teacher, " if any points 
seem doubtful or incomprehensible to you regarding 
Buddho, Dhartmoy Sanghoy &c., inquire now.” In 
this address, which was three times repeated, Buddha, 
or "supreme intelligence,” is placed before DAoma, 
or " material nature,” as the first person of the 
Triad. The S 3 ' 8 tem of faith taught by Sakya must, 
therefore, have been that of the Theistical Triad of 
Buddha, ^ Bharma, wad Sangha. This is placed 
be 3 ’^ond all doubt by the edict of Prij^jidersi, pub- 
lished after the meeting of the 8rd Puddhistical 
Sjmod in B. C. 247, at which the orthodox doctrines 
of SS^ky a were upheld .J In this edict, the names 
of the orthodox Buddhist Ti'iad are distinctly men- 
tioned QA Buddha, Dhartm, awd 8angha. The ex- 
istence of the Buddhist Triad at that particular 
period, is furtBer proved by the occurrence of such 
names iiS BiidhdfP&lita, Bha/rma Rakshita, wad 
Sangha-Mitrd, among' the colonnade inscriptions of 
No. 2 Tdpe' at Sfoichi. 

7. When S&kya Muni began his religious career, 
he first tried the system of the SdmddJiikas, who 
placed the attainmeHt of eveFlasting bliSs in the 
continued practice SaMhdUy dt ' bf* deep and 

* Tiuvoiu, fo jPrinMp’s Vbl. vit p. 1 : 

t Buddha, Dhama, and are the,,,i|§im4%rif aa^ 

othera jtfe;P4?*f , ; 4 .'' ' ■■ ■ 

t Sae Joar.^^As, Soo.”^ 619i whew the thjee 

names of BuMha, Dhahn4, wad ^ngJm, ara improperly translated 

“ Buddhist faiths” ^ ^ 
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alfet^otiou.* " DfesftliijfiBd" wtli this belief, 
he Heit' tried 'that of the or Worshippers 

of unitereoi ' nOttire” as the eote Fii^st Cause of 
all things:. This atheistical doctrine he also aban- 
doned f and, in its stead, either invented or adopted 
the theistical Triad of JBuddha, J)har7naymd San^fha, 
in which Triad Boddha^ or "" supreme intelligence,” 
is the Creator of all things. " In the transcendental 
and philosophical sense, BubbHa means Minh; 
BEfARstMA, ; and Sangha, the concretion 

of the two former in the sensible or phenomenal 
world. In a practical or religious eense> Buddha 
means the mortal author of this religion (Sdkya) ; 
Bhabmma, his law ; and Sangha, the congregation 
of the faithftil.” t 

8. But though the early Buddhists admitted the 
easistencg of a Supretne Beang, they denied his 
providence, in the full belief that without his aid, 
and solely by their own efforts df Tapae 4: and 
Dhydn, or Abstinence axM Abstraction, they could 
win for themselves the averlasting bibs” {Mohehi^ 
ofabsorption into the Divine Spirit.§^^^ v^^ 

^ Sp complete was the power of abstraction held to bo, that the 
auAor of. the Mahamineo (p. !^) gravely rolatra. the following, 
eti^ :r-" Thia at. the time hewiais. hAproving 

K&lamdpi tanl^ observed a :cer^|»b%~Pf^st airbed m 
SamdMi meditatira ; an^ notji^t^^te'io 
ab^ractton, had ldih'^»^ibder^ enibiii^ililbt (Of th^tanh) 
by heaping earth over him." " • C f HO^pa/p. -v ' 

J Hpdgspn, page 36. Bluddhists' was 

hot penance, or seiflnflictodri^^bbdi^^ of the 

J^^mans, but a perfect' rejection of all outVraid- things 
iirifWfa*). § Hodgwm, p. 37. , . 
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9. On^ belief common 'to Buddhism doetriQ^^ 

of ‘iViiryriWi and on Best and, ActiaUf^ 

The latter state is thajt of uan^ and the, fi>riner that 
of the celestial; self-existent Being, whether Buddha 
or Bharma. Accoi’^ing' to the Aiswhrikas, the 
Supreme, Being’ Adi Bv4d^, or Imara^ though 
formless as a cypher or mathematical point, and 
separate from all tldngs (in ■Nirvrittt)j is infinite in 
form, pervading aU, and one with all (in Prmrittt^.'\ 
His proper and lasting state is that of ,Nirvrittif 
but for toe of creation, he spontaneously roused 
himself into activity {Pravritti)^ and by means of 
his five spiritual faculties (PancA^’nydnn), and by 
five exertions of mental reflection {Panchadky&na)f 
he created the PamharDhyani-JBvddhaf or “five 
celestial Buddhas,” togTcther with the “five elements,” 
the “ five senses,” and toe five “ objects of sense,” 
in the following order : j: 



Buddha#. 

Elements. 

Senses^ 

Objects 
of Sense. 

1 

'V'AIRO(»aANA> 

' Earth. ■ ' : 

Light.. 

Colour. 

2 

Akshobta. 

■Water. 

Hearkig. 

Sound;, 

3 

Ratna S^mbhava. 

Fire.. 

Smell. 

Odour. 

4 

' A'uiTlBHA. ^ V. 

’"■■';Air.'-^" 

Taste. 

Savour. 

6 

AmoOH A AtoDHA. 

Ether. 


sadit^; 


r,* H ' '' 

f Hodgmi^i>f>»^0, 40, . These 

human toeajidei? ss they passed or mooastio lives;' 

SXorcising jPmmto- 

MMs ^ ; hut ^b, and 

devotional abstoMtien of the asoetios^^ then in a statA'aC 

; Hodgson, pp. 40, 88j, 113^?'' 
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lOi These five celestial Buddhas appear to hp simple 
Ji^ei^iiifications of the five elements^ and their hi-rv 
herent properties j or, to use Mr. Hodgson’s expres- 
sion, of the active and intellectual powers of nature.” 
The five Bodhisatwas, as well as the five Lokeswara4, 
or inferior celestials, likewise possessed SaktU. 

11. I omit the long train *^f JBodhisatmas, Leket- 
marmy md BvMhas&ktiSj m I believe that they 
formed no part of original Buddhism, but were 
engrafted afterwards when the religion of S^ya - 
had become firmly established, and when its votaries 
took more delight in the indolent enjoyment of meta- 
physical speculations than in the active exertions 
of propagandism. I believe also that, as Buddhism 
gradually obtained an ascendancy over men’s minds, 
the whole of the Brahmanical schools, by an easy 
change of phraseology, accommodated their own 
doctrines so as not to clash with those of the domi- 
nant party. At least it is only by » supposition of 
this kind that I can account for the great similarity 
which exists between;^ the philosophical systems of 
Buddhism and those of tlw Brhhmanical Shnkhyasi 
This similarity, which has already been noticed by 
Colebrooke,* is, indeed, so great as to render it 
difficult to discriminate the doctrines of the one from 
those of the other. The phraseology varies, but the 
ideas are the same ; so that there is a distinction, but 
iwithput a.difierence., .. . 

* Colebrookey Trdns. Roy.^ vol. i. p. 19— On th« 

Philosophy of the Hindus. - ' - ; 
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12. is, however, one doctrine of the Sdnkh- 
which neatly and clearly distinguishes them 

from the Buddhists — a belief in the eternity of 
mattery as well as in the immortality of the soul. 
The S^nkhyas asserted that nothing ean be produced 
w^hich does not already exist; and that effects are 
educts and not products.* This is the old classical 
dogma of ex nikilo nil Jit y from nothing, nothing 
can come.”t The stately tree sprang from a seed j 
the costly jar was formed from the potter’s clay. 
There might be infinities of form and ever-varying 
combinations of substance ; but the materials existed 
before, and the difference consisted only in the shape, 
and mixture, and not in the matter. 

13. The orthodox Buddhists, on the contrary, 
believed that every thing was the creation of the 
self-existent A^i Buddhay who willed it^ and it 
was. 

14. The SAnhhya teachers, whose doctrines cor- 
respond with those of the primitive Buddhists, are 
KapHa and Patdnjali. The first held that all things 
owed their origin to Mula-Prakritiy or Badical 
Nature, in which Purushay or Soul, was inherent, 
and from Which Budhiy or Intelligence (in a female 
and inferior form), was brought forth. His system 

• Colebrooke, TVans. Roy. As. Society, vol. i. p,,^ 88 — On the 
Philosophy of the Hindus. 

t This is the doctrine of Lhoretins, de ReiWm Netura-.^Nil fieri 
ex nihilo, in nihiluna. nil posee reverti. , From nonentity nothing 
can be produced ; and entity cannot be miuced to nothing.” , 
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‘ was ealkd v “ atheistical 

S^nkliya,” because he denied ; the existence of an 
allrruling' Providence. Kainla also prohibited sa- 
cnfil»V d^ its pinedee was attended with the taking’ 
aa^ of life* 

15; The fellowers of Fatanjali were called 8e»- 
weHra or theistical Sdiikhyas^’^ because 

they recognised a Supreme Seing who was the 
.ruler of the worlds infinite and eternal. 

16. The Brahmanical JVsmwara system , agrees 
rbry nearly with that of the Buddhistical jSwod^a, 
in which Dharma is made the first person of the 
Triad, as Jlfakd- or supreme nature,” 

which is /SfraMam (or self-existent), the sole en- 
tity, from which all things proceeded - in this 
;order^ ;^-r 

17; From the mystic root of the letter Y air 


» 

)> 

n 


R fire 

. V water .; 
L earth 

8 Mount . 
:,Suroeru. 


In the Swabhhvaka Triad, is repre- 

• iVJr, withoat, aad ' /wara/ Odd that or 


Atheiaticfil;.; 

Hodgson; p. lOi^i These are the Suuiodt — ya, ra, 

^ ej«^;'^’ From Mount 
Siuaeru proOiedod idLtre^ and vfg^iiyes,^^’i^ earth 

pro^i^ed bases 
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sehted a o«: hand^ ’ 

aad on the lefts ■ r‘ . 

18. The jS^eword sehp^ of the Bphbmaiis agr^ 

very closely with that of the Buddhists. 

Both take their hames from the recognition of a 
Supreme Being (ijnear^, whom the Buddhist con- 
eiders as the first Intellectual Essence^ the J.di- 

by whom all things were created. In the 
Aiswarika Triad; jQuddAa holds the first place; and 
DAonwa, who is represented as a femde, the second 
pkce; while occupies the 

left hand. 

19. All these schools, both vBrhhmanical and 
Buddhistical, whether they deify intellectual spirit 
or material nature, agree in considering that man 

' is the united production of both — a compound of mind 
and matter, or soul and body. According to the 
Aiswarikas, the human body, as well as the ma- 
terial universe, was compounded of the five elements : 
earth, water, fire, air, and ether.* The soul, which 
animates it, was an emanation from the self-existent 
God. Man was, therefore, emphatically the “Union” 
(Sangha) of “ material essenctf’ ‘(i?Aan»a) with a 
portion of the “ divine; intelligence” {JBiitddha).f 

20. But these metaphysical speculations were im- 
parted only to the initiated^ or behest class of 
Bhikshus, who had attained the rai^ ,df Arahdt. or 

^ Fpr 'ShkyaJ had divided his doctrines 
;v,-, 

v-^ is?., 
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'iiito thriw distinct dtwses, adapted to the capphilities 
of his hearers.* Ist, The Vindya, or religiotis 
discipline,” addressed to the Srdmiha, ov “ axi- 
ditors,” who were the lowest class of the Bauddha 
cominanity; Snd, The Sutra, aphorisms,” or Prin- 
ciples of Faith, addressed to the Pratyekas or “ dis- 
tinct intelligences,” who formed the middle class of« 
monks; and Srd, the Abkidkarma, or "supreme 
law,” or Transcendent^ Principles * of Faith, im- 
parted only to the Bodhiiatwaa, or "true intelli- 
gences,” who were the highest class of the Bauddha 
community. 

21. These three classes of doctrine are collectively 
called the Tri-Pitaka, or " three repositories ; ” and 
the Tri Yanika,"); or " three-means-of-progressiOn;” 
and separately they are generally known as the 
Lowest, the Middle, and the Highest means of 
Advancement. These terms are of common oc- 
currence in the Buddhist avitings, and especially' 
in the works of the Chinese travellers; from wliom 
we learn that the pastoral nations of the Nor- 
thern Hills, accustomed fo active habits, were con-: 
tent with the Lowest-means-of- Advancement; 
while the more intelle6tual and contemplative p^ple 
of India generally strove for the attainment of the 
superior degrees oi Madhyiv^ Yamha, M 

• FihJtm-Hf c.: 2, note.v Csoiaa dA Koros/-- Analysis of the 
Tibetan. Worlcs, ui PriniMP% Journal, voI. vii. p. 145. , 

- ' f a veMii^ of mgr kii^, hf whieh progrress or 

advancitfifl cK^nedr-”’/ V . 
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T^nika, ,or " Middle and Highest Means-of- 
Advancement.” 

22. The IVirPitaka were compiled immediately 
after S4kya*8 death; in b. c. 643, by three of his 
chief disciples^ with the assistance of five hundred 
learned monks. The Abhidhabma was the work of 
KAiyapa, the head of the Banddha fraternity; the 
Sutea ol Andnda, Sdkya’s favourite disciple ; and the 
ViNlVA of Up&li* The language in which these 
works, was written, has been the subject of much 
dispute; but the account given by the Tibetansf is 
so probable, and at the same time so natural, that it 
ought, as James Prinsep has observed, to set the 
matter at rest. Their account is that the Sutbas 
in general, that is, the Yinhya, as well as the Sutrd 
proper, were first written in the Sindhu language; 
but that the whole of the Sher-chirifX that is, the 
PrajnA P&ramitd, or “ transcendental wisdom,” 
and the whole, of the Oyudy that is, the Tantras, or 
religious mysticism,” were composed in Sanskbit. 
This appears to be the only conclusion that anyone 
can come to who examines the subject attentively. 
For the Vin&ya tixiA Sutra^ which were addressed 
to the people at large, as well as to the Srdwakas 
and must necessarily have been published 

in the vernacular language of the country ; while 

• Prinsep’s Joamh vol. irp* 2; and Trim Soc. 

Bengal, vol. XX. p. 42. ’ ^ 

t Csoms’s Index to Journal, vol. vi. 

p. 688. t See Csoma, in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi. p. 603. ’ 
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the 4^ philosophy of the 

w 4 Mi^ 4 en^, wluch was addressed solely to the 
letHuedj that , % to the BrdhmoM ^n 6 . Bodhi8atma9y 
would, without doubt, have been enunciated in San- 
dtrit, for the simple reason i^at its refined elegance 
of iidet^, and delicate shades of medning, could not 
be adequately expressed in any of the vernacular 
language}. The Tantras oxb of much later datej 
but the same reasoning holds equally good for them ; 
as the esoteric mysticism of their doctrines could only 
have been -expressed in Sanskrit. In a few , words 
the tp&Mlative priw^plei of Suddbism were ex- 
pounded and recorded in Sanskrit,* while the 
practical system of belief , deduced from those prin- 
dples, was spread abroad and propagated by means 
Qf»the vernacular Prakrit. 

^ the MupasiMU, ^h\Q\x is the oldest Pali 

grammar now extant, and which the author BvMha- 
priya compiled t from the ancient work of' iZCocA/td- 
yajMf a quotation from the latter is* given, appa* 
rently in the original^ wol^ids* ?? According to tfi» 
account, Kaehhayana was one of the sprincipal 
disciples of Shkya, by whom ho was 
important office of compiling the first PhU grammar; 
tyae rules oi which are said to bare beew^p^ 
^^kdgata himself, OHiiS stateDient seems highly 
probahlei for the teacher must have soon found the 

• See sisO Hodgpwa^ Pr&p’s Jouni^ 

vol..Ti..p. 688. ■ ' ■ ' 

t Taropur’a Intwdacliott to 36. ; ' 
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difficulty * 0 f making Mmself eleaidyriindei^tcidd whc^ 
ea^ petty district had a provincial dialect of its 
own, unsettled ' both in its spelling and its pro- 
nunciat|Onj'^: ^ 

24. A difficulty ; of this kind could only be' over* 
come by the publication of some established rules of 
speech, which should fix the wavering pronunciation 
and loose orthography of a common language. 
This was accomplished by the Pali Gimmmar of 

compiled under ‘Sakya’s instructions ; 
and the langui^e, thus firmly established, was used 
throughout’ India by the Buddhist teachers, for the 
promulgation and extension of the practical doctrines 
of their faith, 

25, In the Buddhist works of Ceylon, this , lan- 

guage is' expressly called M6gadhiy or the speech 
of Ma^adlM f bxlA as this district was the principal 
scene of S^kya's labours, as ’well as the native 
country of himself and of his principal disciples, the 
selection oi Md^adhi for the publication of his dOc- 
trihes wm both natural and Obvious. It is triie, 
as - Professor H* H, Wilson has -remarked^* that 
there me several differences between the language Of 
existing BUddhist iisscri^ion# and M&gdMi of 
P41i Grammars; but these differehtOS al^ not such 
as to render them^-'^^^^ thfse 

Pbiyadabsi addresoediJin edhii^ 

middle of Jhe third Pro- 

* A»iftUe Sri!it<M|)r^ vCl xi1^ p. S3dr t 
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fessor admits that the Pali Was moat likely selected 
for his edicts by Prij adarsi, that th^ might he 
inieUigihle to iho peefh he opinion that 

the language of the inscriptions ' # 
coimnon tongfue of the inhabitants of TJppSr India 
than a form of speech peCuliaf to a class of reli- 
gionists; and he argues that the use of the Phli 
language in the inscription is not a conclusive proof 
of their Buddhistical origin. 

26 . The conclusion* which I have come to is exactly 
the revei*se; for it is a well known fact/ that the 
Brhhmans have never used any language but 
Sanskrit Tor their religious writingps, and have 
stigmatised the Mdgadhi as the speech of men of 
low/tribes.* In theiif dramas also the heroes and 
the Brhhmans always speak Sanskrit^ while the .use 
of Mkgadhi is confined to the attendants of royalty. 
Professor Wilson has, however, identified the Mdgadhi 
with Prdkrity the use of which, though more honour- 
able, was still confined to the principal female 
characters ; but the extensive employment, in the 
dramatic works of the Brihmans, of various dialects, 
all derived from one common -stock, to me to 
proVe that Aey Were the vernaculdr latignage of the* 
people* In this yernacuiar language^r-^ it 
was, whether the high Prakrit of Saurasenasy oe 
the low Prkkrit of 'tbb ,we 

tlmUhe doctrines 

" 4».’’;';Soc. BOTgal, vbl.* m - 

Hinds ihsatie, p. h iv. ’ ^ 
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of S&fcyA, were compiled^ And < ther^fort also pro- 
miflg’ated.* 

Q7, In the opinion of Tumour, the celebrated 
scholar, the Pl.li i» a rich and poetical lan^ag'e, 
which had already attained its present refinement at 
the time of Gotama Buddha’s advent” (b. c. 688). 
According to Sir William Jones, f it is little moire 
than the language of the Brahmans, melted down 
by a delicate articulation to the softness of Italian.” 
To me it seems to bear the same relation to Sanskrit 
that JtoZian does to Latin, and a much nearer 
one than modern English does to Anglo-Saxon. 
The nasal sounds are melted down; the compounds 
are softened to double and even single consonants; 
and the open vowels are more numerous. It is 
the opinion of all European scholars that the Pdli 
language, is derived almost entirely from the San- 
skrit;. and in this opinion I fully coincide. Messrs. 
Bumouf and Lassen, who jointly formed a Phli 
Grammar, state, as the result of their labours, that 
Pali is almost identical with Sanskrit;! and Pro- 

* jCsoma, in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi. p. 603. I us^ the term 
Prdknt u comprehending all the;jrritten.aJ^ onldyiit^d dialec^ 
of Northern' liidia. Prdlmt means ‘‘ oomm^*’ or natard,” 
in contradHtbctidh “ totiKci^ ” 6r " reined ” San* 

alcrit. ' ■ - 

t Prefade faSdhmtald. 

t Eseai euf le Pidi ; jpir E. ^uirnidm (^‘ 6 p. 187, 

'Ml en est rdaultd qu’elle etait 
des Brahmanes.” / 
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&S8or Lassen^ at a later date^* when more conversant 
with the Pali bookSj states authoritatively^ that 'the 
whole of the Prhkrit langfuage is derived from the 
Sanskrit. Turnourf also declares his conviction 
that all researches tend to prove the greater antiquity 
of Sanskrit. Professor Wilson :J; and James Prin- 
sep§ are likewise of the same opinion. This con- 
clusion seems to me self evident ; for there is a 
tendency in all spoken languages to suppress dis- 
similar consonants^ and to soften hard ones : as in the 
Latin Camillus for the Tuscan Cadmilm, and the 
English for the Anglo^axon feorthling ; or, 
as in the Pali <ma^ “ a hoi^,’' for the Sanskrit amay 
and the Phli majhay “ middle,” for the Sanskrit 
madhya. There is also a natural inclination to clear 
away the semi-vowels and weaker consonants; as in 
the English Kingy for the Anglo-Saxon Kyningy or 
as in the Pdli Olahitay the seen” (i. «. Buddha), for 
the Sanskrit AvaiaMta ; onA in the Pali Ujeniyay a 
"roan of Ujain,” for the Sanskrit a. It 

is always therefore eqsy to determine between any 
written languages, that resemble each other, which 
of the tiro is the original, and whidi the borrowed; 

; * Prakriticse ; Chr, La88eii> p. 0,—"Pr»> 

hognsm esM totom a S : 

f l\imoui^Jkra^a>rwMP,/Iatroduotion, p. The geoer&I‘ 
rsflults to prove the greater antiquity of the 

;i lip^ .vQi.L^ 

'PiaiB^'s journal^ vol. yi.,p...^ 
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because letters and syllables are never added, but, on 
the contrary, are always suppressed or curtailed in 
the process of time. The P&li is, therefore, without 
doubt, derived from the Sanskrit, and must, more- 
over, have been a spoken languag’e for many cen- 
turies. 

28; For the publication of his esoteric theories 
regarding the origin of the world, and the creation 
of mankind, SAkya made use of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage only. But the perfect language of our day, 
perhaps, owes much of its refinement to the care 
and sagacity of that Great Reformer; for it seems 
highly probable that KatyAyana, the inspired saint 
and lawgiver who corrected the inaccuracies of 
Pdnini’s Sanskrit grammar,* is the same as the 
KACiiHlYANOf who Compiled the Pdli gi*nmraar 
during the life-time of Sdkya. KAty Ay ana's anno- 
tations on PAnini, called VArtikas, restrict his vague 
rules, enlarge his limited ones, and mark numerous 
exceptions th others. These amended rules of 
Sanskrit grammar were formed into memorial verses 
by lihartrihariy whose metrical aphorisms, entitled 
KarikA, have almost equal authority with the pre- 
cepts of Pdnini, and emendations of Katyayana. 
According to popular tradition,;}: Shartrihari was 
the brother of Vikramaditya, the Author of the Hindu 

• Colebrooke, Trans. As. Soc. Bengah rii.' 190. 

\ Kaehhdyano is only the Phli form of the Sanskrit Kdtyd^ 
yana ; the tya of the latter being ihVariiibly 'cbjmged^to ckha. 

J Colobrooke, Trans. As. Soc, Bengal, vii. 204. - • 

E 
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Samvat, which dates from b. 0. 67. The age . of 
Kdtydyana is unknown j but as he flourished between 
the date of Pdnini^ in about 1100 B. C., and that of 
Bhartrihari; in 67 B. c., there is every probability 
in favour of the opinion that he was one of the 
disciples of Buddha. 

S9. But this identification of the two greatest 
grammarians of the Sanskrit and Pali languages 
rests upon other grounds besides those mentioned 
above. Colebrooke, Wilson, and Lasseny have all 
identified the commentator on Panini with Vara- 
rv4shiy the author of the " Prdkrit Grammar,” called 
Prakrita-praMsa, or Chandrika. Of Vararuchi 
nothing more is known than that his work is the 
oldest Prdkrit grammar extant, and that his body 
of rules includes all that had been laid down by 
earlier grammarians regarding the vernacular 
dialects. 

30. This identification is still more strikingly con- 
firmed by the fact that Kachhayano is not a 'name 
but only a patronymic,* which signifies *the son of 
Kaehhoy md was first ai^umed by the grammarian 
himself. If, therefore, FamrwcAi Katydyana is not 
the same person as he must be posterior 

to him and of the same family. We shall thus have 

* ’lamonr’ a MahamatUid] TntFoduction, p. xxyi. whOTe the ong^ittal 
paasag§|jjifthe Rupatiddhi ia j^ven. Sm alw Csoina de Korbs, 
in Prop’s Journal, rii p. 144, where J;he fact ia conlirhied ; as 
the .^heteos (»Il ,the jEJrwnjari^n Kdtpdhi-hi-—t\vsA is, the ion 
ofKiTTA. ■ 
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two K^tj'dyanas of the same family living much 
aBout the same time^ each of whom compiled a 
Pdli or Prdkrit grammar; a conclusion which is 
much more improbable than that the two were one 
and the same person. 

31. I have been thus particular in stating all the 
evidences in favour of this supposition, as the pro- 
bable identity of the two great grammarians seems 
to me to offer an additional reason for considering 
Sahya Muni Q& one of the chief benefactors of his 
country. For I believe that we must not look upon 
Sakya Muni simply as the founder of a new religious 
s^'stem, but as a great social reformer who dared to 
preach the perfect equality of all mankind, and the 
consequent abolition of caste, in spite of the menaces 
of the most powerful and arrogant priesthood in the 
world. We must regard him also as a patriot, 
w'ho, in spite of tyrannical king's and princes, had 
the courage to incite his countrymen to resist the 
forcible abduction of their wives and daughters by 
great men*.* To him the Indiana were indebted for 
a code of pure and practical morality, which incul- 
cated charity and chastity, performance of good 
fewprks, and abstinence from evil, and general kindness 
all living things. To him also I believe they 
owe the early refinement and systematic arrange- 
ment of their language in the, selection of the learned 

• See the fifth of the “ Seven Itaperishable Precepts, imparted 
bySfikya to the people of Vais&H.^^—T&rhour^n'Prihscp's Journal, 
vii. p. 091. ■ ^ ^ 
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Kdty4^ana as the compiler of the Sanskrit and 
Pali grammars. 

82. As the cKampiou of religious liberty and social 
equality, Sdkya Muni attacked the Brdhmans in 
their weakest and most vulnerable points; in their 
impious assumption of all mediation between man 
and his Maker, and in their arrogant claims to here- 
ditary priesthood. But his boldness was successful; 
and before the end of his long career he had seen 
his principles zealously and successfully promulgated 
by his Br&hman disciples SIriputra, Mangaltana, 
Ananda, and KIsyapa, as well as by the Vaisya 
KItyIyana and the Sudra Upali. At his death, 
in B.c. 643, his doctrines had been firmly estab- 
lished ; and the divinity of his mission was fully 
recognized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. His 
ashes were distributed amongst eight cities ; and the 
charcoal from the funeral pile was gifen to a ninth ; 
but the spread of his influence is more clearly shown 
by the mention of the numerous cities where he lived 
and preached. 'Amongst th^e are C^mpa «nA. 
Hdj agriha on the east, Sr&vasti and Kauaamhi on 
the west. In the short space of forty-five years,* 

• Sfikya beg;an his public career at thirty-five years of age, 
and died at eighty, Mahomed was bwa in 669 A. d. : he 
announced his mission in ,609 at forty years of ag^ and died in 
644, when he ^as seventy-five. In a. jr, 640, or in thirty-oirt 
years ftem the announcement of his mission, the amis and thS 
rel^ion of Maliomed had spread over the apeieht empires of Egypt, 
Syria, and Perslfe.' I- 
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this wonderful man succseded in establishihg bis 
own peculiar doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Gangfes; from the Delta to the neighbourhood of 
Agra and Cawnpore. This success was perhaps as 
much due to the early corrupt state of Brahmanism, 
as to the greater purity and more practical wisdom 
of his own system. But, rapid as was the progress 
of Buddhism, the gentle but steady swell of its 
current shrinks into nothing before the sweeping 
flood of Mahomedanism, which, in a few years, had 
spread over one half of the civilized world, from the 
sands of the Nile to the swampy fens of the Oxus. • . 

- 33. The two most successful religious impostures 
which the world has yet seen, are Buddhism and 
Mahomedanism. Each creed owed its origin to the 
enthusiasm of a single individual, and each was 
rapidly propagated by numbers of zealous followers. 
But here the parallel ends ; for the KorAn of Ma- 
homed w^as addressed wholly to the “ passions” of 
mankind, by the promised gratification of human 
desires both in this world and in the next ; while the 
Bharma of SAkya Jfwm was addressed wholly to the 
^ intellect,” and sought to wean mankind from the 
pleasures and vanities of this life by pointing to the 
transitoriness of all human enjoyment. Mahomed 
achieved hiS success by the offer of material or bodily 
pleasures in the next life, while S&kya- succeeded by 
the promise of eternal deliverance of the soul from the 
fetters of mortality. The former propagated his re- 
ligion by the merciless edge of the sword j the latter 
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by the persuasive voice of the missionary. The san- 
guinary career of the Islamite was lighted by the 
lurid flames of burning cities; the peaceful progress 
of the Buddhist was illuminated by the cheerful faces 
of the sick in monastic hospitals,* and by the happy 
smiles of travellers reposing in Dharvm&la% by the 
road-side. The one was the personification of bodily 
activity and material enjoyment; the other was the 
genius of corporeal abstinence, and intellectual con- 
templation, f 

^ * Mahawanso, p. 249. Upatisso, son of Buddha Das, builds 
‘hospitals for cripples, for pregnant women, and for the blind and 
diseased. DKatusena (p. 256) builds hospitals for cripples and 
sick. Buddha Dds himself (p. 246) ordained a physician for 
every ten villages on the high road, and built asylums for the 
crippled, deformed, and destitute. 

+ There is a curious coincidence also in the manner of death of 
the two teachers. According to the Buddhists, Maro, the Angel of 
Death, waited upon S&kya to learn when it would be his pleasure 
to die. The Musiilmhns assert the same of Muhammad. Azrail, ’ 
the Angel of Death, entered thee> chamber of the sick man to 
announce that " he was enjoined, no^ to interfere mtit the soul 
of God^ s prophet, without an entire ^uiesqence on his part.” — >. 
Sec Price’s Muhammadan ^History, vol. i. p. 16. 
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•CHAPTER IV. 

FIRST SYNOD. 

1. The Avhole Bauddha community^ or all who had 
taken the vows of asceticism, were known by the’’' 
g-eueral name Of SangJia, or the ‘^congregation.” 
The same term, with the addition of the local name, 
was used to distinguish any one of the numerous 
Buddhist fraternities ; as Magadhe-Sanghamf the 
fraternity of Magadha ; Santi Sangham, the fra- 
ternity of Sdnti, or Sdnchi.* It was also employed 
to denote the general assemblies t of monks, which 
were held at stated periods; as well as the Grand 
Assemblies, which took place only on particular 
occasions. Three of these extraordinary assemblies, 
called respectively the First, Second, and Third 
Synods,! were held at different periods, for the 

* See the Bhabra inscription, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, for the 
first ; the other is used in the S&nchi pillarlnscription, published in 
this volume. 

f MeyaXriv ffvvoSov is the expression of Afegasthenes for the 
annual assembly held at Palibothra. 

J Pratkami, Dmtaye, and Tritaye Sangham, or, Sangiti. * 
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suppression of heresyj and the solemn affirtnation of 
orthodoxy. • 

_ 2. The first of these assemblies was convoked after 
the death of Sdkya, in the middle of the year 643 
B. c.j by the great Kdsyapa^ on hearing the in- 
sidious address of the aged Subhadra.* “ Revered 
ones!” said the dotard, mourn no more! We 
are happily released from the control of the great 
Srdmina (Buddha): we shall no more be worried 
with ^this is allowable,’ and ^that is not allowable;’ 
we can now do what we wish, and can leave undone 
what we do not desire.” Kdsyapa reflected that 
the present was the most fitting time to summon a 
general assembly for the solemn rehearsal of Dharma 
and Vindpa, according to the injunction of Ssikya. 
‘^ Ananda,” said the dying sage, ^‘let the Dharma 
and Vindpttf which I have preached and explained 
to thee, stand in the place of a teacher after rny 
death.” Reflecting on this, and on •the fiz’st of the 
imperishable precepts, “ ta hold frequent religious 
meetings,” Kdsyapa addressed the assembled Bhik- 
shus.f . ‘‘Beloved! let us hold a reheai^al both of 
the and of the Vvaa^aP “Jjord/’ replied 

they, “ do thou StMmra* 

Kasyapa therefore select^ five hundred holy mendicant 
monks who had mastered the Tripitaka, OT Three 
Repositories. By thetii it was decided that the First 
Synod should be held at Rajagriha du^hg the raitf^i 

* Tumour, in Prpsep’s douma], vn. 613. 

• t TUraour, ia PriiMCip’s Journal, Tii. 613. . v .r 
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season^ when the reg’ular pilgrimagfes of the Buddhist 
monks were suspended. 

8. At the full moon of the month of Asarh (lat 
July, 543 B. c.), the five hundred monks having* 
assembled at Bajagriha, spent the whole of that 
month in the repairs of their Vihars, lest the heretics 
should taunt them,* saying, ^^the disciples of Gotama 
kept up their ViJuira while their teacher was alive, 
but they have forsaken them since his death.” With 
the assistance of AjAtamtra, Baja of Magadha, the 
Vihars were renewed ; and a splendid hall was built 
for the assembly of the First Synod, at the mouth 
of the Sattapanni Cave, on the side of the Webhdra 
Mountain. Five hundred carpets were spread around 
for the monks j one throne was prepared for the 
abbot on the south side, facing the north, f and 
another throne was erected in the middle, facing 
the east, “ fit for the holy Buddha himself.” Placing 
an ivory fan on* thia-throne, the Baja sent a message; 
to the assembly, saying, “ Lords, my task is per- 
formed,” 

4. On the fifth of the increasing moon (first week 
of August), the monks, having made their meal^ and 
having laid aside their refection dishes and extra 

* Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 616. - 

f Sthamrdsan, the JaoA pr ‘'seat”, of 'In 

MaJufiWantOf p. 13, the position of this thronp is esactly reversed, 
liie pulpit, or Dharmdsm, throne of Dhanna,” was pladed in 
the middk of the Aaseinbly.--*Sed TUrtioiiir, in Prinsep’s Journal, 
vii. 617.", • 
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robes, assembled in the ball of tbe 
with their right shoulders bare. They ranged them- 
selViM according to their rank, each in his approri. 
priate place j and the hall “ glittered with the yellow 
robes” of the monks. 

5. The Synod was opened wnth the rehearsal of 

the Viruiya, superintended by TJpdli, whom Buddha 
himself had pointed out as the most learned of all his 
followers in “ religious discipline;” Updli mounted 
the Dharmdsarij and with the ivory fan* in his hand, 
answered all the questions of Kdsyapa regarding the 
Yinaya, in which there was nothing to be added or 
omitted. During this examination, the whole of the 
assembled monks chanted the Vin6^a, passage by 
passage, . beginning with The holy Buddha in 
Weranja dwells.” This ended, XJpdli laid aside the 
ivory fan, and descended from the Dharm&san ; and, 
with a reverential bow to the senior monks, re- 
sumed his own seat. Thus ended the rehearsal of 
Vintii/a. ? 

6. For the rehea^al^ of* Dharmay the assembled 
Bbikshus selected Ananda (the nephew and copipanion 
of Buddha) t who, >vith his right shoulder bai*e, and 
the ivory fan in his hand, took his seat on the pulpit 

^ “ jewelled fan,” as a symbol of authority, is men- 

tioited in the' Mahomnto,,^. 189 ; .and it is ttUl itted by the ; 
chie&' ri^ig^ ^jlqn, oa all state ooca' f 

.sionB.'"'-; 

t Adbording to some, he wSs^the son of Cotodana, the younger . 
brdther of Suddhodan, the fetiiOT of S6kya.:i^^^, 
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of religionr. He was then interrogfated by K4syapa 
on Bharmay beginning* with the first words of 8dk^a, 
after his attainment to Buddhahood^ under the Bodhi^ 
tree at Bodhi-Gaya. These words are called— 

7. Buddha^s ‘^Hymn of Joy 

Throug'h a long course of almost endless beings* 

Have I, in sorrow, sought the Great Creator. 

Now thou art found, 0 Great Artificer ! 

Henceforth my soul shall quit this House of Sin, 

And from its ruins the glad Spirit shall spring, 

Fi ’ee from the fetters of all mortal births, 

And over all desires victorious.’’ 

8. The examination ended with Buddha’s last 
injunction to his disciples, given under the Sdl tree 
at Kusiniira. 

“ Bhikshus ! I now conjure you— earthly things 
Are traneitory^ — seek eternal rest.” 

9. These rehearsals of Vindya and Bharma lasted 
for seven months, and were concluded at the begin- 
ning of March, 542 b. c., when it was announced 
that' the religion of the ^Hen-power-gifted Deity” 
should endure for five thousand yearsi.f This synod 
was known by different names; as the Pratkama^f 
Stm^hamy or First Synod, the Paneha-'SatikoSanr 

• Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi; ;698. ■ lo this hymn 
the Supreme Being is twice called the “ house? 

builder, ’’--rtfiat is; the' artificer' or. creator rf tiie humen hOnse^ior ■ 
bady. ■ ' ^ , _ . ■ . : 

t See Tiirnottr/ in Prin8e|»*3 jdurnid,^^ v^^^^^ and. JhdAa- 
wanso, p. 11. The gifted’ with’ ten powers*” ' ^ ^ 
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ghimf or Synod of Hundred, and the Sthdmruka 
Scingham, or Saints'-Synod, because all its members 
belOngfed to the higher grade of monks.* 

10. From this time until the end of the long feign 
of Ajdtasatra, 619 b. c., the creed of Buddha ad- 
vanced slowly, but surely. This success was partly 
due to the politic admission of women, who, even in 
the Bast, have always possessed much secret, though 
not apparent, influence over mankind. To most Of 
them the words of Buddha preached comfort in this 
life, and hope in the next. To the young widow, 
the neglected wife, and the cast-oflT mistress, the 
Buddhist teachers offered an honourable career as 
nuns. Instead of the daily indignities to which 
they were subjected by grasping relatives, trea- 
cherous husbands, and faithless lords, the most 
miserable of the sex could now share, although still 
in a humble way, with the general respect accorded 
to all who had taken the vows. The Bhikshunis 
were indebted to Ananda^s intercession U'ith Sdkya 
for their admission info the ranks of the Bauddha 
community; and they showed their gratitude by 
paying their devotions principally to his relics.f 

• See chap. xxv. note 11 ; and Mdhamamo, chap; v. 

p. 20; and Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 527. See also 
Caoma's Analysis of the Dulva, Trans. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xn. 

'f See Csoma*6 Antdysts of the Dnln^ Res. As. Soc. Beng^, 
vol. x*. p. 90; dsO chap. xvi. p. lOli The 

Jthieu-ni, or Bhikshunis, at Mathura, paid their devotions chio^ 
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. 11* Th« dress of the Ascetics was the sanw both 
for 'males and females^' It consisted of three gar- 
ments, all of which were yellow ; Ist, The 
or kilt) fastened round the waist and reaching to the 
knees ; 2nd, The Uttara-Sanghdti, a mantle, or cape, 
which was worn over the left shoulder, and under the 
right, so as to leave the right shoulder bare; 3rd, 
The Antara-vdsakay an under vest or shirt for sleep- 
ing in.* The first and second garments are repre- 
sented in many of the Sdnchi bas-reliefs. They are 

to the Stupa of A~nan (Ananda), because he had besought 
Buddha that he would grant to women the liberty of embracing 
ascetic life. The observances required from the nuns may be 
found in note 23, chap. xvi. of the Fo-kwe-ki. The female ascetic 
even of 100 years of age was bound to respect a monk even in the 
first year of his ordination. 

• Fo-hwe-hi, chap. xiii. note 14. Csoma, Res. As. Soc. Bengal, 
p. 70, Analysis of the Dulva, states that these three pieces of 
clothing were of a dark red colour ; but yellow is the colour every- 
where mentioned in*the Phli annals. These two colours are still 
the outward distinctions of the Buddhists of Tibet ; and therefore 
it is probable that the Buddhist dress may have been dark red in 
Sdkya’s time, and yellow during the reigns of Asoka and Mijindu. 
According to the Chinese {Fo-kwe-ki^ xiii. 10), t\i6 So/nghdU: 
consisted of seven piet^s j the Uitara- SanghAU, of seven 
pieces; and the Vdsaka of five pieces; but the number of pieces 
is stated differently in another place {Fo-kwe-ki, c. viii* p. 6)' as 
nine, seven, and five. The dress also is said to have been of divers 
colours; while in the Buddhist annals it is invariably mentioned 
as yellow. Ladies of wealth in Lad&k have their petticoats .&med 
of numerous peipendicular strips of olotb,.ef .diffeMhtcoloursjj but 
generally red, blue, and yellow. See Plate XL of this volume fer 
these dresses. ; : - . ; . 
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,all Mrr«4 perpendicularly to represent t\ieir forma- 
tion of separate pieces together. In after 

times, the number of piec^ denoted the particular 
school or sect to which the wearer belonged. The 
mantle or cape was scarcely deep enough to hide the 
right breasts of the nuns — at least it is so repre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs ; but as the same custom of 
baring the right arm and shoulder still'' prevails 
amongst the females of Middle Kanttwar, on we 
Sutlgi without any exposure of the breasts, ^, pre- 
sume that their representation by the sculptor at 
S&nchi was only the result of his own clumsiBess, 
as he could not otherwise show the diiference of 
sex. 

. 12. When engaged in common occupation, such 
as fetching water, felling wood, and carrying loads,* 
the monks are always represented without their 
mantles or capes. At religious meetings, as we have 
seen at the First Synod, and as they are represented 
throughout the Sdnchi bas-reliefs, they; wore all their 
robes. But daring -their coutemplatiye abstraction 
in the woods, the devotees, are reprfjlented naked to 
the waist, their upper gardaents^being hung up inside 
their leaf-roofed houses. .These devotees are, no 
doubt, the Tvfivtrrai of Kleitarchos } fot Tvfivn^ or 
Tvftvnrnc does not mean a man, but only % 

♦ AU these acts are repre^^ S&hchi bas-reliefs. The , 

firist is A>und on die left pQtar of the^eastiaib g^tei^Syi second oOiii-, ^ 
partment, inner face. The others ire shoTO.l^^^^^ comparl^ ' 

jB#nt of theslimeidliiti^;.;. ^ 
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lightly-eUd man ) and with this Bignitication it 
wa^ applied to the ||^>arme4 soldier of Greece. 
These same devotees Jp^^ 4 nost probably, the Pv/tvo- 
(fo^iarai of Other Greek writers ; for the Budd- 
hists were positively prohibited from appearing 
naked.* 

18. All members of the Bauddha community, who 
led an ascetic life, were called Srdmana, or Srdma- 
^lera. They who begged their food from motives 
of humility were dignified with the title of Bhikshu 
z,tidi BMh8hvmy or male and female mendicants. The* 
Sr4^nas Qve, beyond all doubt, the Tap^dvat (or 
C'armones) of Megasthenes, and the npa/uvai (or 
Pramnce) of Kleitarchos ;t while the Bhikshns are 
they who went about /^begging both in villages and 
in towns.”| - 

14. Megasthenes divides the Garmanes or Srd^ 
into three classes, of which the most honour- 
able were called Hyhbiif 'YAo/3toi. These are clearly 
the Bodhisatmas or ArJmtaSy the superiorv grade of 
monks, who, haying repressed all human passions, 

* See JFb-Awl^, chap. viii. n. 8 ; and chap. ivii. n. 21. 

' See also Oaoma'a Analj^s of the Dulva, Trahs. As. Soc. Ben- 
gal, vol. xx. p/ 70> where Sagama presents cotton olodis io the 
rmohks, and nnn8,vhecanse. she had heard ^ that . t}^y ^ 

t Strabo, xv. The Buddhist belief of the 

and^,lar(>(ffo(, of M^asthenM,.^,iii prayed,. by his^niention 
of the fact fe; jpib; .^roe ,;Of them. 

.Svfi^iXoso^tly fftWoiy 

t Strabo, xv. Ejracrovi'rat *:al Kara Kalj-TiXitt. .! ■ : ^ 
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were mm^ Alobhii/a * or without desires.” They 
Iwed in the woods upon leaves and wild fruitsJ 
Several scenes of ascetic life in the woods are repre-' 
sentedv in the Sdnchi bas-reliefs. On the lowermost 
architrave of the northern gateway (inside), there is 
a very lively scene of Tuonks and nuns, who are 
occupied in various acts. Elephants and lions appear * 
amongst the trees, and the king* on, horseback is 
approaching to pa}’^ them a visit. *■ 

16. The second class of Megasthenes are the 
narpucoi, I^tr^ which is a pure Oreek word, sig- 
nifying physicians. But I have little doubt that 
this word is a corrupted transcript of the 

name of the middle class of Buddhists. The Pali 
name is Pachhi, which seems fully as far removed - 
from the original as the Greek term. The third ' 
class, or Srdwaka, are represented by the mendicants 
before described. 

16. According to Kleitarcho8,t there were four 
classes of Pramna: the .Opstvoi, or Mountaineers ; 
the rvfiviftai, ov Nuhe^j the IIoXtTCKot, or TownemM " 
and the npo<rxAi^( 0 (, or All these are pure 

Greek names: but.it is not unlikely that Oreinos isjj 
only a transcript of the Phli AroTij: (Sanskrit 

* Sanskrit, from witboiitj, and ZoJA, desire. Com.- , 

pare the old latin lubedo, md the pame of Queen ZeJ, of tbe^i. 
Arabian pights, ■ : .n-r,; 

I On th^^ne box, extracted from No. 2 Tope at Sanchi, this, 
title i.s twice written >| I*, Arflw ; but ip the inscriptions generally 
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Jianta), which was a title of the JBodhimtwas, or 
first 'class of monks. As the Arhans^ however^ dwelt 
chiefly in caves cut out of the living rock^ the name 
of “ hill-men” is^ perhaps, a marked one. Gumnetes, 
or “ light-clad,” was, as I have already shown, only 
another name for the Arhm, or hermit, who, during 
his fits of musing, wore nothing but the kilt, reaching 
from his waist to his knees. The name given to the 
next class, Politikos, seems only a copy, and a very 
near one, of the Sanskrit title Pratyeha, or “ single 
understanding.” But the Greek term may, perhaps, ^ 
be descriptive of the duty of the Pratyeka j who, 
while he sought deliverance for himself, w'as not to 
be heedless of that of others.* As this duty would 
lead him to mingle with the people, and chiefly with 
those of the towns, the appellation of " townsman” 
seems intended to distinguish the Pratyeha from 
the hill-monk” or Arhm of the rock-cut caves. 
The name of the last class of Kleitarcbos has, 1 
think, been slightly ichanged ; and I would prefer 
reading n{> 0 (rcx«*p<ovc, the "listeners,” instead of 
Ilpoffxtoptovc, the " rural as the former is the literal 

it is written either Araha or Arahata. The Sanskrit word is 
Arhanta. In Tumour’s Annals (Prinsep’s JoumhI, 
vi. 513), the 8thdmra$ who held the First Sjnod are caUed 
Arahanti. It is possible that the Greek name of OpecVot 
may be derived from the Sanskrit Ara^yakdf a desert place, 
because the Bhikshus were directed to dwell in such a plMe. 
See Fo-hve-1d, chap. viii. note 6, where the Chinese term A frtn-yo 
is used for Aranyahi. 

* See Fo-hve-hi, c. ii. n. 4. 
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traiAsIation of the Sanskrit Srdivakdj it ” 

which was the * designation of the lowest class of 
Buddhist monks. These identificatiims of the different 
classes of Pramna with those of the are of 

the highest importance to the history of the Buddhist 
religion. For Kleitarchos was one of the companions 
of Alexander; and his distinct mention of these four 
classes of the Bauddha community proves that the 
religion of Sdkya had already been established 
in the Panjab at the period of Alexandei*'s invasion. 
The worship of the Bodhi tree is also mentioned by 
'Curtins, who says: ‘^Deos putant, quidquid colere 
coeperunt ; arhores maxima, quas violare capital est.” 
— ** They hold as gods whatever tbey have been 
accustomed to worship; but principally trees, which 
it is death to injure.” • 

17. The old Buddhists neatly distinguished the 
^ different grades of monks by the types of sheep, deer, 
and oxen.f The Sheibf, wheti in flight, never looks 
back, and, like the Sr&wc^, cares only for self-pre- 
servation. The Dee» turns to look back on the 
following 'herd, and, like* the is mindful of 

others while he seeketh his own deliEe^nW The 
Ox, which beareth whatever burden is put upon hiin, 
is typical of the Podhisatfra, who, regai^less of hihi- 
self, careth only for the jsalvafaon of others. But the 
last type is less happy than that of the sheep and 
for the who^^jb supposed to have 


^ • CBithW) viU. 9. 


t Fe-km-M, c. ii. n. 4.,. 
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earned his own deliverance,* could not possibly have 
any anxiety for himself, -^whereas the most patient 
of laden oxen must yearn for his own freedon^. 

18. The Bodhisatwa is the highest grade of mortal 
being ; for on his attaining Buddhahood he can no 
more be regenerated. He has then become absorbed 
into the Divine Spirit, and has altogether lost his 
individuality or separate existence. The Christian 
believes in the distinct immortality of each sentient 
being; and that each soul will for ever retain its 
personality in the world to come. But the Buddhist, 
whilef he admits the immortality of the soul, yet 
believes that its individuality will have an end ; and 
that, after it has been linked to a mortal body for an 
unknown but finite number of existences, it will at 
last be absorbed into the Divine Essence from which 
it sprang ; like us waters wafted from the ocean in 
clouds, return to it again in streams; or as the par- 
ticles of sand, borne away from the mountains to the 
bottom of the sea, are again imbedded together and 
consolidated into. rock. 

19. /nie?*e<h#s been some misapprehension regarding 
^the BuddKas and Bodhisatwas; the regeneration of 
the Crand Lama being considered as an exceptional 
case of a Buddha returning amongst mankind.t But 

’• * Therefore in Tibet 'ireUed or 

“ the perfect.” v 
.f Mr. Hodg^, pp. 1^7, 138, trjily calls.tbe “divine Laqiee’’ of 
Ti^t, Arhanta* } but he believes “ that a very gross superstition 
has wrested the just notion of the character to its own use,” 
and so created the “ immortal mortals, or present palpable 
divinities of Tibet.” 
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explanation which I received , ip LadAk, which, is 
the same as that obtained by Fra Qrazio^ in Lhasp, 
is simple and convincing, is only 

a riegenerated Bodhisatwa, whip. refrains, ftom, accept- 
ing Buddhahood^ that he may continue to be born 
again and again for the benefit of mankind. For a 
Buddha cannot possibly be regenerated; and hence 
the famous epithets of TathIgatA; " thus gone,” 
and Sugata, " well gone,” completely gone, or gone 
for ever. 

20. The monk who aspired to the rank of 
or Mendicant, was obliged to beg his daily food ; 
which, when obtained, was to bo divided into three 
portions— one for the hungry, the second for the birds 
and .beasts, and the third for himself; and even this 
portion he was not allowed to eat after noon.f. He 
was forbidden to ask for gold and silver ; he was to 
prefer bid and tattered raiment; and to.e8.ehew. orna- 
npents of all kinids. He was to dweU in the wilder- 
ness (dran^aka)y .or amongst the tombs (^mdsdnika), 
where the daily^ sight ^f birds of prey, andi of funeral 
pyres, would show him the instabihty of all earthly 
things, and the utbr nothingness of the hbman bpdy, 

• ffouT. J«m, Aaat. t. iiv. p. ^ 8 . '' Il.lAxaa sempre »a^ cpU’ 
istessa *aEdina def medesimo^^ oppnro dtri corpi.” 

Reiausat was not aware of this fart when he stated /' Lea 
da Tibet ee consid^rent ei» mdmes/rtip'nfe/aut^iit de divinit^s 
(Bouddhas) iicdrddel' pb'ttf ^le'^sdlut d^^^ des 

Sarantes, Mai, p. S6d. 

f See the observances in the c. viii^h. b. 
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^liiph endures but for a little time/and tWn passeth 
away into the five elements of which it is composed. 

21. The equipments or indispensable necessaries 
of a BhihkUf "or Mendicant, consisted of (1) an 
" alms-dish ” (^&tra)y or vessel for collecting* the food 
which he begged j (2) an ewer, or water-vessel” 
(uda pdira) •, (d) a stick or staff (pind«)j (4) a razor; 
( 5 ) a sewing needle ; and (6) a waistWnd. The alms- 
disfi was of common material, such as earthenware 
or iron. According to the Chinese it was a shallow 
vessel,* narrow at top and broader at bottom ; but 
the vessel which was shown to me in Lad^ as the exact 
of Shahya-Thuhba's alms-dish was just the reverse, 
beihg broad at top and narrow at bottom ; of a para- 
bolic form, and of red earthenware coloured black. 
The shape was exactly the same as that of the large 
steatite vases from the Sondri and Andher Topes, f 
The coldur'* was most probably black, because Fa 
HianJ states that the kingdom of Kie-chha (that is 
Kha chanrfa, Snow-land,” or Laddk §) pb^^ed a 
stone bowl of the same colour as the alms-dish of 
Buddha. The thin earthenware bowls which have 
been found in the Topes of Bhojpiir and A^hdher, are 
also black; those of the latter being of a glossy 
metallic lustre. ■ The shajpies of thesiyee^ls. would, of 

• See xii.n.,8.-, , , 

t Plate 

volume. ' ( - 

J See i^o-Aroe-Ai^ ch^p. y. ; 

i LadfJt is still c^led ICHub’chan^pa, at " Supw-land.” 
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course, vary j but I have little doubt that the Bhojpur 
dishes, Nos. 4, 5, PI. XXVII.,* and the Andher dish. 
No. 7, PI. XXVIII., are the actual alms-dishes, or 
pdtraSf of the monks whose relics were deposited there. 
And I am the more inclined to this belief because 
the howls which were inside the^ dishes seem to 
answer exactly as water vessels or ewers. A monk 
with his staff is represented on the leaden coin (Fig*. 
II, PI. XXXII.) which was found in the Ganges at 
Pa^tha, the ancient Pdtdliputra or Palibothra. 

* See also Plate XXVI. for the black earthenware veasele, 
...extracted £ran) No. 4 Tope, D., Phojpur. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHHONOLOGYi 

1. Diuiiig the first century after Sakya,’8 death, 
the Buddhist religion was perpetuated, if not extended, 
by a succession of learned monks. Of th^e g'reat 
Arhans but little is related, and even that little is 
contradictory. During this period the great pre- 
ceptors of the Buddhist Faith are so variously named, 
that it is clear the recorded succession cannot be con- 
tinuous. Even Buddhaghoso gives two different suc- 
cessions* down to the third convocation. 


I. 

1. UpIli. 

5. CiSAKO. 

3. SoNAKO. 

4. SiGGAWO. 

6. MoQGAtlPUTTO. 


II.. 

1. SiniPOTTo. 

2 . Bhaddaji. 

3. Kosyaputto. 

4. SlGGAWO.' 

6. Moogaliputto. 

6. SODATPO. 

7. Dhami^iko.. 

8. BiSAKO. 

9. SONAKO. 

10. RBWiVTO. 


* See Turnoui-’s Pftli Annal0,, ia Praisep*8/ Journal, vi 728, 
and vii. 701. . v , ■ 
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i. the-ftirthop of gi/es 

the succession agreeably to the first; and makes each 
ac/^;^a the disciple of his ppedecesaor.* In the 
second li^t the of the n^piSP heye been com- 
pletely changed) for we know that , 
should be the last; as he conducted the proceedings 
of the Third Synod. We know also that was 

the leader of the Second Synod. The other list is 
called by Buddhaghoso; the “ unbroken succession of 
SthMiras/* or eldera of the feith. It se'ems likely; 
tilerefore; that it" contains the names of oW the 
teachers; while the first list gives only those of the 
most fatuous. By a hew arrangement of the names 
bf 'ttie longer list; the succession becomes complete 
and satisfaetbry. ^ ^ 

' 8. But there is still one diffichlty to be nbcouhted 
fen*; in the assertion that all the leaders of the secbhd 
s^pOd had seen Buddha. This assertion; howeVer; 
carries its own denial with it ; for \io^ pvMh^Tuih^ 
and' agree in istatmg that ^ sik of^these 
leaders were the disciples of the 

cOmpamon of Buddha did mof ^afi^ 

of holy teacher, until ‘afbr^the death^^^^ 
patrohi None of his discipler coiild; therefoi^fia^ 
seen^Bud^ha. Ih: the following amended Hit if miiSi 
bO' % that died' a 

before Bttddha"' liimself ; and that Vp&U, the conif- 

f ■ j Md Tumour's in ' Priasop’s Joup- 

nal>,Vi. 730. 
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piler of the wa& one^^ M of 

Buddha.^ - v",. 

SIripOtba.^ ‘ Bid'ihS. JK^yoT^. 

B.c. 543. Uplii and KisYAPA. 895. SioOiW^^ 

523. Bhadra;ii or Ananda.* 366. Sbdatta. 

493. DIsaka. 316. DflABMiRA. r 

473. Sjowaka. 275. Mooaupo»kA 

453. Bewata. , 233. Mocalipotba’s 

Dba^h. 

4. This arranged list has the advantage pf pla;^^ 
JServata at the period of the Second Synod^ iiutsnd 
of tl^at.pf, the. Third Synod;, which we know was cpn? 
ducted by Mogaliputra. If we could he positively 
certain of the accuracy of the date given for 
death, in 643 B.C., the chronology might, perhaps jl^ 
aprange4 in a. satisfaotory. manner. But, , eyen . in 
early times^, there would seem to have been a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the period pi S&hyds <i^a|b i 
for who travelled in India about, 63^- 

640 A.B., si^ys that cmcounts differ j' as to the year of 
the JS^^vdna ^of Buddha. “ Some make it , l>20|p( 
yea^ ago> Pth^t? more than 1,300 j oth^ 
mprfi thap 1>6Q(>. ^here are some, tooy:t^t .af^re 
us.that this event occurred .about, 000 yearn ago, and 
tiiat 1,000 years are not , yet ^Ifilied.” ; ;|’bef s^P^ 
uncertainty would seem to have prevai^^^^^ an 
date j , for Buddhgghospy. 8]^akj^l,aJmlut the 
succession of teachers from the death of Buddha to 

t See Fo - Km - M , c. n, 4. J 5 , 
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the peiTod of Third Synod> says that the religion 
was perpetda^^ ]!^Olg»liputra, what'- 

w4r ths-mterml rn^ be”*r This, expression clearly' 
shows that there' wias a difference of opinion even in 
his day (Av 'Bi 4S0) regarding; the exact date of the 
death of Buddha. But as Buddhaghoao was a 
Brhhman, he must have known the Indian 
date of Bakya’s nifv&na, and as this date coincides 
with that of the Burmese and Ceylonase chronicles, 
I do not well see how it can be set aside. It is a 
curious fact also that the mean of the dates, obtained 
by JSman-Tyiean^, ag;i*ee8 ■ withm one year of the 
Burmese and Ceylonese dates. Thus the average 
intervUlwhich elapsed j&om Sakya’s death to Ha^an- 
Thsang’s visit, is 1,180 years, from, whic^ dedoi^ 
636^ the mean period ; of Hwon-Thsang^s trav^^^ we 
obtain b. ;o. 644 for the death of Buddha. ; . The. coin.* 
cidence is remarkaUe. , ' 

‘ 6»' In this work I have made . use of -the generally 
received dato of B. c.'64d, hs it appears to mie to be 
sufficiently well established. In adoptingi#!^ date, 
I am aware that a correction will be necessa^ for 
the Buddbistical date of ^^soka’s succeauon in -f^e 
218th year after 

amount of this correction can ^he ? obtained from <tP> 
aoiirc^- independsnt .of jthe Buddhist annals, I think 
that every reiiaa^^ay be. placed upon its accuracy. 
%tfr BuddhU^ Jdahhnh^o agree in making 
th^ awjpp iQ^ ibL % 



llBth year after the or i» ; and 

they assign to him, and fo hia successor, the nine 
Nandas, a joint period of only forty-fOUr yi^rs< Now 
all the Br^hmanical iW&has, in their > accounts of 
the king« of Ma^dha, agree in stating that the 
Nandas reigned one hundred years. By using this 
amount as the correct one, we obtain Anno Buddhte 
216, or B. G. 825, as the date of Chandra Gupta’s 
accession ; thus making him a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great and Seleukos Nikator ; a fact which 
has long since been proved by several passages from 
the Greek historians. The happy identification of 
Chandra Gupta with the Sandrocottos, or Sandro- i 
kuptos* of the Greeks was first made by Sir William ; 
Jones, and ■ its accuracy has since been generally 
admitted : for the identification depends fully as 
much upon the similarity of their personal histones 
as upon the positive identity of their names. 

6. ‘’it trbhld be diffi^ andj perhaps; impossible, 
to ascertain the real origin of this error of ‘sixty- 
six yearn in the Buddhist annals ; but I may hazard 
a guess that the pious and enthusiastic Buddhists of 
Asoka’s age may in the’ first instance have adopted 
the date of his’ conv that of the tiue foun- 

dation of the Mauryan Dynasty; by omitting the 
Brahmanical reigns of his 'father and- grattifather, 
as well as the first four years of his;^OWif rei^ before 
his acknowledgment of Buddhi8m.H^fider'to;8u^ 
position, hie inaUgUTaticm^ouM' ahtedamd 
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by sixty-six yearsy which is the exact amount of 
difference between the Buddhist and Br&hmanical 
lengths of reigns, as well as the precise amount of 
correction required to make the Buddhist chronology 
harmonise with that of the Greeks. In after times, 
when Buddhaghoso composed his commentaries on 
the Singhalese Annals, I suppose that the date of 
Asoka’s inauguration was assumed to be correct, and 
that the duration of his father’s and grandfather’s 
reigns, and the first four years of his bwn rei^, 
were deducted from the one hundred years of the 
Nandas. This supposition is rendered more probhble 
by the valuable opinion of Mr. Tumour,* the learned 
translatoi* bf the Mahawansb,. who points to the 
difference between the Brahmanical and Buddhistical 
authorities, and morepaiticulariy to ^‘sbme confusion 
iti the durations assigned to the reigns of the ten 
Ndtidas,” as the most likely causes of errori ’ was 
uhittbib to account for the error himself; but W did 
“ not despair of seeing the ^discrepancy accounted for 
in due course of time*”'^ adopted tiie si^e fixed 
points, as I have done; namely, the^!^^^ of 

Shkya’s death; in b. c. 643 ; and Jhe Greet age 
of Sandrocottos, about 836 B. d^ ; but he was in- 
clined to believe thdt.t^ lAachrohism^ 
of design and hot df iiccidim^ f j ■ 

* S©9 Pj^p'r J(njrnal,vi.^ 
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CHAPTER VE 


. SECOND SYNOD. 

I. Having’ thiia adjusted the chronpiogy, j can 
proceed with confidence to the historical account , of 
the progre^ of Buddhism. I have already given the 
proceedings of the First Synod, and some brief 
details of the manner of life apd strict observances of 
the difierent^^ades of the Bauddha community. But 
these obse^ances, which the early Buddhists pmctised . 
with enthuwastic zeal, W’ere found irksome by many 
of their successors. At the end of the first centnry 
after Sakya’s death, a numerous fraternity of iponks 


at asserted the lawfulness of thp, fojdpwmg 


im 


ences*:- 


Jstf , " of salt in Horn f or any 

penpd , is^ ipstead pf the sevenr days 

allowed % Sdfcya. V . , . . . . 

2nd. “ Jjn^ of .|M»p l®Pgth , 

of the'shaddw Drtbejeelpiihji 

of food,” which Salya p^^ after 


midday. 


* See p, 1$ and Tumouf in Prinr 

sep’s Journal, vl 7^,i^729. ■' 
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3rd. it is allowoMe to partake of 

indulgences” forbidden in the monasteries. ' - 
, 4th. Ceremonies in their onm houses may b^- 
performed by the monks,” instead of in the 
public hall. 

. 6th. “ Obtaining subsequent consent is allow- 
aide for the performance of any act j” whereas^ 
consent should always precede it. 

6th. CoT^ormity to example is allowable” 
that is, they might act as their superiors did; 
whereas no example was admitted as an excuse 
if the act was forbidden. , 

7th. " drinking of wh^ is allowable 
after midday,” which whey, as a component part 
of milk, had hitherto been forbidden. 

8th. The drinking of toddy is allowable 
because it looks like water:” whefeas all fer- 
mented beverages were forbidden. 

9th. " Cloth-eovered seats are allowable” 

10th. “ Gold and silver may be accepted in 
alms:” whereM the very^use of the precious 
metals was prohibited ; and more especially the 
begging for money. 

2. When the tidings of this formidable heresy 
reached the revered Yasa, son of Ehkandaka, 
he repaired to Yaishli f and, in the midst of the 
assembled monks, he denounced the asking for a 
money as unlawful. On this he was subjected to 
various indignities by the schismatic monks, from 
whose vengeance he escaped with difficulty to 
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' Kausambi.* Thence, despatching messengers to 
Patheya and Ujainj \e collected a small body of 
orthodox monks, who with him waited upon the 
Soreyan i^acher RematOy the most famous in his day 
for depth of knowledge and holiness of character. 
The schismatics tried to influence Bewato with pre- 
sents, but failing in this, they petitioned the king, 
who was at first inclined to favour them. But the 
king’s intentions were changed by a dream, and he 
proceeded to Vais^iti in person, where, having heard 
both parties, he decided in favour of the orthodox, and 
directed them to take steps for the due maintenance 
of religion j after which he departed for his capital. 

S. di stormy discussion then arose between the 
assembled monks, which was only quieted by the 
proclamation of the Uhbdhika rules for preserving 
order at religious assemblies. Eight of the most 
learned teachers, four from the eastern fraternities 
and four, from the western, were selected by Rewato 
to examine into the lawfulness of the indulgences 
now claimed. These monks retired to a quiet spot 
to consider the matter f and, after much questioning 
amongst themselves, they decided Upon rejecting the 
heresy. They* aceordin^y returned to tho assembly, 
and denounced the ten indulgencea aa u^^ dn< 
which the penalty of " degradation”%e^ to ‘ 

the schismatic monks.f « 

• See JtfaAawanao', p. 16. .• ^ 

t The seatei^ of degradation waa Mt^’a pankluheBt 
who caused diisensitaM' amongst the 'B8uddKa^iMhil»uh%^^ See 
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4. This sentence was afterwards confirmed by the 
Second Synod, which was composed of seven hundred 
monks selected by the learned Rewato, The synod, 
was held at the BSlukar&ma Vihdra at Vais&li, under 
the protection of Kalasoka, Kin^ of Magadha. The 
proceedings, which were conducted by question and 
answer in the same manner as at the First Synod, 
occupied eight months. The Vin&ya and Dhantia 
were again rehearsed; and the suppression of the 
ten indulgences was pronounced. This meeting was 
called the Dmtiye Sangiti or Second Synod, and the 
Saptasatika, or Synod of Seven Hundred. ’ 

5. The English reader will be struck with the 
resemblance which this synod bears to that of a trial 
by jury, in which we' have the hearing of both 
parties; the retirement of thejury to consider their 
verdict ; and the last sentence of the judge. 

Gsoma’s Analysis of the Bulra, Researches As. Soc. Bengal, 
XI. 80. See Plate XXVII. Fig. 4, for a memorial of degraded 
monk. The Inscription is ma^j patito (Sttaakrit patitah), the 
“degraded.” ^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BUDDHISl’ SCHISMS. 

1. The sentence of degradation which could be 
carried out against an individual, was powerless 
when pronounced against a multitude. The body 
of schismatic monks who had been degraded 
amounted to ten thousand : they were reftactory, 
and would not submit; and their secession origi- 
jiated the Mahdsanghika heresy,' or schism of the 
“ Great Union.”^ In the Tibetan books, the origin 
of this sect is referred to Kdsyapa,! one of the 
disciples of* Buddha; but the account of the Maha- 
wanso is too circumstantial, and the orthodoxy of 
the great Khsyapa is too well established, for the 
admission of such an origin. There is indeed an 
heretical Khsyapa, whom the Chinese call Fujian.- 
na-Kior-the (Purhna IChsyapa ?), who repudiated 
all law — who recognised neither prince nor subject, 
neither father nor son— and whc considered spaoe 

* *Mahaman$o, 0, TOL. 

t Osoma de Eoros, ip Prinsep'a, Joamal, yii. 148. It is pro- 
bable that.^his followers may have been the originators of the 
Mah&'^ngMkaheteij. ,. ^ 

^ - 'O'' 
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JBut, as it would, appeay 
that this K6syapa was a follower, of the Br^faipohioal 
S&akhya, pbi^pp]^y , KapUa^ Jt is Bcarcelj posw^ 
that he vcould ha^e been the loader of the Maha- 
Buddhists. : ^ '^‘ch 

. 8, According to the TibetenSj the earliest systems 
of Buddhism were the . . and the /Sow^reni 
both of which were dogmatical. f The followers 
of the former believed in everything wiittep in, 
SpriptureSj and would not dispute ; those of the latter 
“ proved everything on the authority 'of SoripturCj 
and by. argument.” .k l 

S. The VaibhdsMkm were divided, into four prin- 
cipal classes^ which bore the names of four of S^kya’s 
disciples : Mdkulay KAsyapay KMytiyamap and Up&H. 
Bnt it seems scarcely possible that these celebrated 
Bnddhist leaders^ the Companions of Sdkya, would 
have originated any schisms themselves. The more 
probable conclusion is, that they established schools, 
each instructing, his own individual disciples, but all 
teaching one common doptrincv , That .tbese schools, 
though all professing the . same belief .at first, should, 
after the lapse of time, dider from each other, is but 
a natural result common to all hunian beliefs. , In 
this view there seems nothing eiriraordinary in the 

• c. xvii. n. 21. ' * 

■ t £feoiaa,“iu quoted alniite. ^. The were 

■ifwin fit; vi, cert^uty, ii%. the do^- 

iaetics. Thc f Sie&OwiififfeA stiicfly vto thd /SW^nwtj^ 

. Scriptu^s, from, which tbey obisjeed their name. , 
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principal s^ts of BuddUism beiag* ’named after, /four 
of Sakya's chief discij^es. ' 

*4. The four schools of the Vaibhhshikas were~ 

. I ■ ■ y • 

1st. son of S§kya^ tk Kshitriya. The 

Bahulakas were divided into four sects. They re* 
cited the Sutras in Sanskrit, and affirmed the ex- 
istence of all things. Their religious garb was 
formed of from nine to twenty-nine narrow strips of 
Cloth. Thw distinctive mark was a “ water-lily- 
jewel” (ytpala-^admd) and a tree-leafj put together 
like a nosegay.* 

3nd. Kasywpa, a Brihman. His followers, who 
were divided into six sects, were called “ the great 
community” {Makasanghika). They recited the 
Sutras in a corrupt dialect | their religious garb was 
formed of from three to twenty-three strips of cloth ; 
and they carried a shell as the distinctive mark df 
their school. 

8rdi Kdtp&if6na, a. Vaisya. His followers were 
divided into three sects ; and they redted the Sutras 
in the vulgar dialect. • Their religious garb was 
formed of from five to twenty-one strips of cloth-; 
and they Wore tho figure of a- wheel as a distinctive 
mark of their school; They were styled " the cla^ 
that have a fixed habitation” (query t 

4th. Updli, a Sudi*a. His followers were divided 
into three sects, and they recited th# m .the 

JE^ehiha langu^e. G^ir ..reJhgious,. garb was 
formed of from vfive to 

• ^ Cronis do JtSros itt:PWnseJ)’S iM. » 



and Ijore a #e»‘f«A:a;0pwer M of their school, 

^ey were styled “ the c|«ws hon<wred by 
(query the Sahhatthi schismatics, of the 
wanso j* perhaps from sambhram, reverence, respect^ 
and much.) 

£>. The were divided into two sects, 

the names of which are not given. r . 

6. Altogether, according to the Tibetans, there 
were eighteen sects of Buddhists; a numjber wliieh 
agrees exactly with that of the Mahdwanso. ^ 3ut 
this agreement extends farther than the mere ,cc4q’> 
cidence of numbers ; for two out of three names , 
the same as those of the Mah4wanso< ? v 

The Ist schism of the Mdhdwanso js^ that 
followed the silly speech of /SwJilMwira- to ?the -as- 
sembled Bhikshus, shortly after the death of SlBddha^ 
It was immediately, suppressed by Maha-Kdayapa jtf 
the First Synod; but,. as it was listened to by the 
SthaviraSf it is named the i8f4ai;ira,*or T4era schism.; 

The 2nd schism is that of the Ma^s(^hika, which 
it was the object nf the l^econd Synod -fo supprei||j^v. ; 

The 8rd schism was that of the 
4th was the Ekabbyohdri^ f ^ 

The Ookulika schismatics gave rise to the (5th) 

, * h denvation of the twm S^ba 

is uncertaifl; but ttie most probaMs etyniologj of Sabbd is __ 
SabAHt « The mirie ii of soma iaiportanoe;ift 
WM:*mo8t probably the 
River, which, the (^eeks 

honoured”-:-.' ..;..... ., ■ *- 
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Panridtii ; the Cheiiya 

heresies. The Iasi itto dohbt ongfiiiated at th^ great 
* mohastic estahlishihent of 6r Sdnchi, near 

BKflsa. ■ ' . ■ 


From these again proceeded the' (8th) Sabbattha 
and the (9thy I)Jmmmaguttika schisms (which arose 
simultaneously); and from the Sabbattha proceeded 
the (lOth)' "Ka^sdj^^ schism. Lastly the ( 1 1th) 
pn^tho^^^^ gave rise to the jSutia schism. 

Six other schisms arose in India during the leeond 
century liter the death of Buddha ; namely the (13th) 
HmAwanta j ^e (14th) Majagiriya ; the (16th) 
dhatiki'f the (16th) Eastern and the (17th) Western 
8e%o/ind lastly the (18th) W&ddrhfd schism. 

Tims 'thete^ eighteen inveterate schisms^ 
(including the Tkbrd schiem, tvhich was suppressed at 
the First Synbdh of which seventeen arbse m the 
second century* ufter Buddha, or between bVcJ 448 
and 848. I havS been thus particular in enUineratiUg 
these diiFefen#seee^oh8 from the ^Buddhist -faith, 
becduse tie vlfry aro If value^^^ 
tlfe 'g-eogropiuCal ' eixtehsion of the religiOU > to the 
HemSmntaf or Himdlayan re^On^^ and to- CMtiydy 
Or 'the-plesent district of ’3MiUsa; ^ ' *• '- ? ^ 


7. The-igradual spread of the jBuddhist frj^^^ 
thus clearly' and" develdp^; " ® 

the •'nd^hbsiiriKiodisiife^tt 

head of ' tb^^lta. SriOn^hundredi^yeaFS Ittt^^t'th^ 
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period of the Second Synod, the Dharraa of Buddha 
had been preached throughout Malwa, from Ohetiya 
(or Bhilsa)* to Avanti (or Ujain), and to the undbr*' 
fined Patheya, or Western” country. Of the 
farther progress 'of the Buddhist religion, nothing is 
certainly known until Alexander’s invasion j at which 
time Brdhmans and Srdmanas would appear to have 
been held in about equal honour by the princes of the 
land. 

• This identification of Chetiya or Chetijogjii with the modern 
Bhilsa is proved by parallel passages in Mahfin&mo and Buddha- 
ghoso, in which the former gives Chetiya ftnd CHetiyagin, where 
the latter gives which is ho doubt the old' ramed 

city of Besnagfar, two miles to the nordtward' of' Bhilsa.' ' ^ ‘ 
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VIIL 

PROGRESS OP BUDDHISM. 

1. Chcmdra Quptay the founder of the Mauryan 
of Ma^adha^ was the illegfitimate son of the 
iMt Nan^ but low caste, Mwd, 

from >rhoni he^^^^ the name of Maurya. Jtn 
the Mudra Bakshasa, a Sanskrit drama detailing' his 
elevation, Chandra Gupta is frequently named Vri- 
sbala, a term said to be equivalent to Sudraj and as 
Nanda himself was the son of a Sudra woman, there 
can he little doubt that the celebrated Maurya family 
were of Sudra extraction. In the early part of his 
career, Chandra Gupta led a wandering life in 
the Panjdb }* and was, most probably, engaged with 
hfe fellowHJountrymen in opposing Alexander. His 
chief adviser, the Brahman Chanakya, was a native of 
Takshasila, or Taxila, the capital of the Western 
Panj&h^ and it was in that country that Chandra 
Gupta first established himself , by the complete 
expulsiop of the Greek troops left by Al^^^ 

; * Tumour, Introductibri to fee 
the Tika or Oominentaiy. ' • 

t J astin, kk Auctor liberjtatis' Smdrocottus feerat;” V * 
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, 8. It the Greek colonists in the 

h^ fir^t been placed under, Philip, while; the 
\ civU adniinbtration of the country remained irin the 
bands of its native princes, Taxiles and Porus. After 
WBrds, on the murder of Philip by the mercenary 
soldiei's, Alexander* dii'ected Ettdemos and Taxilgs 
tjO govern the country until he should send another 
deputy. It is probable, however, that they continued 
to retain the charge j for after Alexander’s death in 
B. c. 82^ JEkdemos contrived to make himself master 
of the country by the treacherous assassination of 
king Porus-t Some few years later, in b. (V 317, 
be marched to the assistance of Eumenes, with 8,000^ 
infantry and d,000 cavalry, and no less tbau 1^0 
elephants. With this force he perfortoe4, good ser- 
vice at the battle of Gabiene. Bat bis<i<^Btinned: 
absence gave the Indians an opportunityj,not, tO, 
neglected; and their liberty was fully, asse®tfd?i by 
the expulsion of the Greek troopS/Ond 
of their chiefe.;): Chandra Gupta was the leadei? ^of 
tins national movement, which end^-lb^^^^^^.h^ own 
elevation to the sovereignty of the Paigbb.^^^ J^ 
attributes his success to the assbtancenOf: j^a^if^f| §| 
but in this I think he has been misled by a yery^ 
natural mistake; for the Arattasj who were the, 

. An*ian, AMbasiS; vi. ^ ^ ^ f Diodorus, xix, 6ii : 

Justin^ ivi rrrufectus ejus occideral}^* again, ^MdoliabU- 
ikinde bellum ad versus prafeotos Alexandri.” 

V Contra latronibus Iiidos ad novitat^ ■ 

' ■■ ■ ■. 
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doidiiiaiit' people of the' Easitern' I^aiij&bf ar6^never 
mentioned in the Mahdbh^hte idt^odt being 
robbers.* They were the ' tepuUicm defenders of 
Sangala, or S&kala, a fact which points tO their 
Sanskrit natne of Ar&shtray or ‘^kiiigless.” But 
though their power was then confined to the Eastern 
Panjdb, the people themselves had once spread ovet* 
the whole counti^.f They were known by the 
several nam^ oi JBi6Mkay J&rttikaj and Takkd; Of 
which the last vt^ould appear to have been their true 
appellation ; for their old capital of Tlmio, or 
Was known to the Greeks of Alexander ; 
and the people themselves Still exist in considerable 
numbers in the Panjhb hills. The ancient extent of 
their power iS proved by the present prevalence of 
thei#'alphabe1icaieharacters^ which^ under the name 
of T6kriy or are now used by all the Hindus 

of 'Eashinft*- and mduntainS; from Simla 

and ^SliSathu' to ‘ ‘Ehbtil and Bamiyan. On these 
grounds I venture to identify the banditti of Justin 
with the or briginaf tKe* 

Pai^hb, an%tO assig^n to them the honOtu^Of dehy^ 
injg thebr native land 
yoke. 

• Lassen, Pentapot, Indica.—" Aratti proftoto latroaeS,’^ and 
“ BahiciJatrones.”- The Sanejcrit Wme iff Inn^. 

less,” which is preserved in the Adraistes of ArHan^ whb'pla^s 
them on the R&vi. ' ' - - a- rv’ 

Ubi fluvu illi quini * -• * ' ibi ®do8 SuarArail^^^ 

?— Lassen, Penfepot Indica, froms the’Maiabh&rat. 
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" 8. 'This event occurred most probably about 
816 B. c.y or shortly after the inarch of Sudemos 
to the assistance of Eumenes. It was followed imme- 
diately by the conquest of Gangetic India;* and in 
815 B; C., the rule of Chandra Gupta was acknow- 
ledged over the whole northern peninsula, from the 
Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. The authorities 
differ as to the length of Chandra Gupta’s reign, 
which some make thirty-four years, and others only 
twenty-four, t This difference may^ perhaps, have 
originated in two distinct reckonings of the date of 
his accession ; the one party counting from the death 
of Nanda Mahapadma, in b. c. 325 ; and the other 
party from the conquest of India; in b. e; 815. » Soine 
assumption of this kind is clearly necessary to recon- 
cile the different authorities ; unless, indeed, we take 
ithe only alternative of adopting the one and of re- 
jecting the other. * 

*1 4. At this period the capital of India was PdtaU~ 
putra or Palihothray whicln was situated on the 
Ganges, at the junction 'bf the Bnanaknag Or Alaot 
River4 The former name has alteady been iden- 
tified with the Samkrit^ epithet 



; } ; ^ xvi IndiSm poafiidebat.”. M 


t The Mahavanso gives thirty»lhaT yaajjiy^g^ 

J/he Vajy Pa^ai^ve wly ti|enty-fow yi^/ ’ ' ' 

' X' Arria^yndiia, X,, givM the E^abSaejj Md S,trebo, XT.,a^ 
ilfd following ^ j^r whic^ I lifoj^se 

td rwd^xat rov AX««i> irora;iev,..,Tjbec eb|mge;i8 ver^flight^from 
A to A, The Greek text lu>s rov and npt tev. . ; . ;y t 
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wl^ich has been applied both to the €hndii^* «D& to 
the Son. But the latter name can only refer 
ili-le-an oi the Chinese travellers, which was to 
the north of the Oanges, and was therefore un- 
doubtedly the Gandak. ' Indeed, this river still joins 
the Ganges immediately opposite to Pa^ne^rrthat 
is, "the city,” or metropolis, as its proper nanie 
(j^a^ano) , implies, while the junction of the Son is 
some nine or ten miles above Patna. But as there 
is good reason for believing that the Son once joined 
the Ganges at Bakipur or Bankipur, immediately 
above Patna^ it is quite possible that HhB Erranahoffs 
may have been intended for the and the 

for the Gandak. According to Megasthenes, 
Palibothra was eighty stadiay or nearly nine miles 
in length; and .fifteen or one mUe and two- 

thirds j in breadth. It was surrounded with a deep 
ditch; and was enclosed by lofty wooden walk, 
pier^ i with ‘loop - holes for the- discharge of 
arrows.*: 


5. I'owaiHis the close of the .4th century .before 
our era, when . Alexainlei^e su^i^MBors.ii^i^re at'qHisihe 
with each 'Others Selenlok, havinga^con- 

solidated his own dominions, turned his arms towards 
the East> with the'ii^ntion of recdvei^hg tbelndian 
-j^dvtfip^^Jltendgiy ' 

, 6. !]$ht^ the* plai^*’bf * 
l<^e|- diyideft ^qngst , n set pf 

" ' • Ariri^, Sli»bo, *xv.’;'^!^^ 

thenes.; ■ Strabo' “ ■ ■ )^-¥, . 
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g^alliant liat* useleis rMstanbe' had scarcely bhecked 
the“^eat Macedbttian's advance. For the Mauryan 
who now wiblded the Scb^ti^e ' Of the East^ 
could'^rihg^ into the field that Vast arttiy of six 
htthdred thousand men,* whose vbiy numbers had 
heforb daunted even the stout hearts of the soldiera of 
Aleiandev. The main object of this expedition Avas 
therefore impossible. Where a successful advance 
caiinot be made, an honourable retreat becomes a 
decided advantage; and this Sbleukos sebured for 
himself; by yielding to Chandra Gupta the doubt- 
ful allegiance of the provinces tO the west^^^^^^o 
Indus for a valuable present of five hundred 
elephants.-f These friendly relations were cemented 
at the time by a matrimonial alliance, and were 
afterwards continued by the embassy Of Megasthenes 
to Hhe Indian court at Pdibothro. : - 
7; ’ Chandra Gupta died in 291 B. c., and was 
succeeded by hie son ‘Or Simdisdra; 

to whose court a second Gi$ek embassy - Was sOnt 
either Seleukos, or by bis son AntiOehus SotOr^ 
Nothing is known of the object or result8‘ of this 
embassy y but the ambassador, was cofi% 
sidered by Stinbo to be the most lying*^ of all thO 
(^eek histOTians India^l ' He' calls the kin^ 
Allitroehadesj or whibh’^' 

Xl^n jSuppOsbs Ai^rag0tdy 

'* ^lutarcb, hifd'of aJexand^. ' 
t Sti-ftbo, XV.:; and Plutarch. 

'•■>4 Strabt^'XiVi; U^vidXoyot, 
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6r foe-kiiler.’ v; d^ereace betw(p^n idie .Greek 
iiame of Ami^rochatee. au4 PR® ;Pf , Bin- 

4u8ara, proyfM.^tj^g- mo^^ that ,thP Hindu 
prinpes delighted in a yariety of names. S’or,.jkhpi^h 
the Buddhist authorities agree with the yishnu 
Purina, in callj^ this Idiig Bindusdra, yet eaph of 
the, other Purdns .gives him'® different name. ThijS 
he -is,: ipaffed in the Vdyu^ V&ru^^a ip 

^he„ i^hlgavata, and apparently Yrilmdratha in the, 
Sfotsya rpurdna. If we might read Forndm, tjie 
" foe^-kUling arrow,” instead of F4w<iro, then the 
name, of ; Aniitraghata, or " arrow to his eni^ief,?? 
wight ..he epnsidered as synonymous with that ‘of 
the V4yu Hurana. 

8. But in spite of the difference <ff names, there 
can be no, douht jof - the identity of the persons f for 
Strabo particularly . states that Awitrophates . was 
the son of Sandrokottos. A third > Greek ombassy 
is mentioned by piiny,* who states, that the awhasT. 
sadors^ionysius was deputed by Ptolemy Phila'^ 
delpbus^ ;and that he . regained 
XndiaA court f hjtt as the natne of. the king,% not 
given, and as., Ptoleroy^s long $ 0 ^ 

B. c. 285 ^ to ; 246 , jf we-? are left, dn ^donbt^’t^^ 
Hionysius paid hist respect- to Pindus^aiOr 

eon. A-Spher^’ r. ^r, S.' ^yS' k.': Vi'.' 

a,: Ahout' the^tBiddl^ 

Bindosdra deputed his 8on,.Asolia ,to quell a serious 

* ?J®y> Hist^Nat. 
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revolt in the district of Taxila.* The people camo 
forth to meet him with ofiering’s^ and to assure liim 
that they were not displeased with the king> bui: 
with the minister who oppressed them ; on which 
Asoka made his entry into the town with great 
pomp. He then conquered the kingdom of the 
Sreasas, or Kkasas, who were most probably the 
people of Kashmir. t For the Khasas were the 
early inhabitants of Persia and of Northern India 
before the Arian immigration^ which* drove them 
from the plains to the hills^ where they still exist 
in great numbers, and now form a considerable part 
of the population of that vast chain of mountains 
which stretches from the banks of the Helmand to 
the Brahmapui»*a. In Manu’s Hindu Code they 
are coupled aith the Daradas dr Dards ^ and in 

* Buhiouf, Introd. &1’ Hist, du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 3(51, 8CS. 

t The difference between the Xhasaa and Katas, is about the 
same as tliat between the “men of Kent” 'and -the “Kentish 
men.” The Adsmin pandits repudiate all connection with the 
Khasas, and even so might English Za»<fer deny his an- 
cestor the Lavdndier, The difieren^ of spelling only shows the 
influence of Brahmanism, or rather* of Hinduism, which changed 
the Khasas of (the Tibetan name for Kashmir) into de- 

scMidants from Kfoyapa. The connection between the names is 

shown by the story which makes and JTJbrd the parents 

of the Inaps and Goblins. As well might the C%s and Hogges 
repudiate their real ancestors the swineherds, and ^laim desert 
from the King ofBasan. Bat even this vrcmld be more probable, 
for King Og was an actual hatorictl pewu-.niige; 

Muni (^ctoding to the was the father of ^# and 

n»en. 
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the Mahdbharat they are clasded with;: &dm 

d/t^raSf ArattaSj and Sindhu^ Samiras. rl?r^ 
lassen has doubted the accuraey of Professor H.tH: 
Wilson’s readings of Khasa in the Mahhbharai; 
but this reading* is supported^ as • M> Burhouf 
observes, by the above mention of the Swasas or 
Kbasas as neighbours of the Taxilans ; and is fully 
confirmed by a copy of the Mahhbh&rat in the 
possession of a Brahman at Thhnesar. 

10. Shortly after the reduction of Taxila, the 
successful Asoka was appointed to the government 
of Ujain, the capital of Malwa. Asoka set forth 
to assume charge of his government in about 
274 B. 0. On his way he tarried some time at 
Chaityagiri or J?amayara,’* situated at the junctioU 
of the Besali River with the . Betwa, two miles to 
the northward of Bhilsa. Here he gained the 
afFectipns of Devi, ^e lovely daughter of the Sreshti 
or chief mair” of the place. A year afterwards 
she bore him a son named Mahendra, and one 
year later a daughter d'alled SangMmitraj both 
of whom becaine " celeh^^ in after times as 

* See Turnoiir’s Pali Annals^ Priosep’s Journal, vii. USO, ^here 
; B uddhaghoso calls the city WmanagarAy m^aM Mah&n&nd coils 
ChetAya vaA. (MahawaiMO, p, 76). ‘r^he 8toiy <j^ 

same in both wutliois ;:;and ie the ruins -bf the tild tnty 
nagar, or Besnagai^ twb inhes to 

on the high road lidtwe^-P&lalipUtra.and'l^^ no 

doul^f the identi^oatbn. ^ ci^; i^etiyd- 

jiin'Wns the hill pf the great Gk<diya;‘4^ 'Bduehi^shottVAnir miles 
to the south of the.oity.' ■ ' : v vv ^ 
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the introducers of the Buddhist relig'iou into 
Ceylon. 

11. Of Asoka’s administration of tJjain little iS 
known^ save the establishment of a celebrated place 
of punishment, which was significantly named Hell* 
because criminals were therein subjected to the same 
tortures in this life, as have been generally accorded 
to the wicked in the next. During Asoka’s govern- 
ment of Ujain, the people of Taxila again revolted 
against Bindmdra, who deputed his eldest son 
Susima to reduce them; but the prince was un- 
successful.f During his absence the king fell 
grievously sick, and directed his ministers to send 
Prince^ Asoka to Taxila, and to recall Prince Susima 
to court, that he might establish him on the throne. 
But the ministers, . who were friendly to Asoka, 
deceived the king by a false report of his illness, 
and at the same time informed the young prince 
that his father was on his deatb-bdd. Asoka in- 
stantly hurried from Ujain to his father’s palace at 
Pfitaliputra ; but the sudden appearance of his 
younger son shoTt^ed the kmg that he had been, 
deceived; and in the midpt of a fit of passion, he 
burst a blood-vessel and died. This event happened, 
in the year 868 b. c., when Bindusfira had reigned 
twenly-eight years. " 

• Fo-hve-ki, c. 32, for Fr Hmn’s mention, and p. 398, for 
Hwan Thsang's account of Hell.” 

t Bumouf, Buddhlsme Iddien, p. 363. : 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REIGN OP ASOKA. 

1. Immediately on his father’s death Asoka seized’ 
the g'overnment, and gave orders for the slaughter 
of all his brothers, save Tiskya, who was born 
of the same mother. His eldest brother, Prince 
Smima, yrho bad marched against hiin fironSi Taxila, 
was cut off by a,n aMfice ; and the ‘Mahryafa dynasty 
was thus reduced to -ithe single family of Asoka; 
who, finding himself' safe from the usnal jdaloosies 
and intrigues of fetatiVes, gave up his Wlmle energies 
to the a^hievemeht of militaTy j^loi*y. * la- thei Short 
space of four years he 

whole of IPTortherh' India, ^m the mOuntalftS of 
Kashmir to the banks of the NarbaddOj and from the ** 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay bf^Bettga^^^^^^ and' 

- • ■ ■ : ,;~i -■ : J. ^ *' 

• Ifepil was ppoibably ipcluded io the 
the Idngs of Tibet trace their origin to the (i^.yaiB^t; 

and the fiint king,^ said tO: idlfe iatMp^refQ|^ p 

Tibet about 260 B. c.— that iB j'thOi jeiga, 

Gsoma’a List of Tibetjm Kings; in: Prinsep’aJJy&l'^b"^ 131 j 
and also c. xjdii. n. 6, ^ , 
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India, perhaps for the first time, was brought under 
the control of one vigorous and consolidated go- 
vernment. 

2. During the first three years of his reign, the 
mind of Asoka was fully occupied with views of 
worldly ambition and personal aggrandizement ; but 
in the fourth year, when all India was at peace, his 
restless activity found a more pleasing occupation, 
and a more lasting employment, in the acquisition of 
the Buddhist faith. Like his father Bindus^ra, he 
had been brought up as a worshipper of Agni and 
Surya, of Indra and Vayu j and, like him, he showed 
his respect for the Brahmans by feeding sixty thou- 
sand of them daily.* But Asoka was- of a passionate 
and impulsive temperament; and when he became a 
convert to the Buddhist faith, he embraced it with all 
the fervid zeal of his ardent nature; and though, 
like Alexander, he may once have wept that no more 
worlds were left for him to conquer, he now found 
that he had still himself to rabdue. The task, though 
difficult, sean^ not hnpossible; and the royal con- 
vert, who bed before been called Chmd^sokay ov 
" Asoka the Furious,” now submitted himself to the 
outward discipline of the Buddhist faith, and at last 
became so distinguished a follower of Di^ama, that 
ho acquired the more honourable title of Dha^ 
AroAro, or “ Asoka the Virtuous.” 

• MalutnxuiaOf c. S3 j but Svddhaghoso bas the more moderate 
number eight thousand. --8ee Tumour's P4K Annals io Prin- 
^p’s Journal, vi. VSl. , , , 
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3. The first proof which Asoka g*ave of his con- 
version to Buddhism was the dismissal of the sixty 
thousand Brahmans^ in whose stead an equal number 
of Srdmanas, or Buddhist ascetics, were daily fed. 
His next act was the. distribution of the relics of 
Sakya to all the chief cities of India. These relics 
had been collected by Ajatasatra, at the instance of 
Khsyapa, and were, deposited together in one large 
at Rijagriha. But the Jcing had now deter- 
mined to manifest his zeal for the faith of Buddha, 
by the erection of eighty-four thousand or 

monasteries, in honour of the eighty-four thousand 
discourses of Buddha.* As this precise number has 
always been deemed a fortunate one both by Brah- 
mans and Buddhists, it may be looked : As the 
common expression for any very large humber.f 
These Vihirs are said to have been eifeteAin eight}--- 
four thousand different cities. I would reject the 
thousands, and* read simply eighty-^ur cities^ and 
eighty-four Vih4rs. The building zeal of Asoka is 
folly confirmed by the Chin^p ^lilgriia Hwan-Thsang, 
who travelled through Indmdn the middle of the 7th 
century of our era. At different places on his route, 
from Anderab^ beyond the sources of the.Kabul River, 
to Conjeveram, in the south of India, and from, Pitq- 
shilo, in the delta of the Indus, to Tamlvdi, at the 
mouth of the Gauges^ this pilgrim saw upwards of 

'■ • Mahematmj p. ■ - 

t See Sir H. M. EUiott’s.SuppIemeatacjr of Indian 

Terms for a number of prooft. ‘ ' 
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fifty large numerous Vihars, all of 

which were attributed to Asoka. This account agr< 5 es 
with the. statements of the Mahawanso, which ascribe 
to Asoka the building of splendid Chaityas on all the 
spots rendered memorable by the acts of Buddha.* 
All these buildings were completed within three 
years. 

4. This great king was not, however, content with 
the erection of stately buildings for the service of his 
religion, but, like a true Buddhist, while he sought 
the achievement of Ills own salvation, he wished for 
the eternal happiness of others. With this view he 
is said to have promulgated eighty-four thousand 
royal edictsf for the extension of J9Aoma. Numbers 
of these edicts, engraved on massive rocks, and on 
stone pillars, still remain in different parts of Iiidia 
to attest the general accuracy of the Buddhist annals. 
The oldisst edicts are contained in the rock inscrlp- 
tioiM, which have been found at jphauli in Kuttack, 
at Gimar in Gujrat, and at Kapurdigiri near Pesh4- 
war. As the^ three p&ces were the most distant 
points in Asdka’s dominions, they were no doubt 
specially selected as the fittest positions for the in- 
scription of these important religious ordinances. 

5. In all these edicts the promulgator names him- 
self" Pmyadarsi, the beloved-of-the^Devas.” ^is 
appellation, which is evidently only a title, has led 

t Bumouf, Buddhwme Indien, p. 40^ quotii^ the Aw 
Avad&na. 
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Professor H. H. Wilson t<) doulit the g^iiier&lly 
ajl^epted identification of Asokft with the PriyadarSi 
who published the edicts.* The learned prbfessor 
rests his scepticism on the followings grounds, which 
it is necessary to examine in detail, out of respect for 
one who has rendered such distinguished services in 
every branch of Indian literature. 

1st. It is doubtful whether the edicts of Priya- 
darsi have any connection with Buddhism, the mean- 
ing of the inscriptions, to say the least, being equi- 
vocal.” Again, " There is nothing in the injunctions 
promulgated that is decidedly and exclusively charac- 
teristic of Buddhism.”t 

2nd. The total omission of any allusion to Buddha 
himself by any of his appellations, S^igafa, TatMffata, 
Gautama, 6t Sdkya.^ \ ' 

3rd. Thb identification (of Asoka with Priyadarsi) 
rests upon a pas^ge in the DipawanSo, " it*yvdrk of 
rather doubtful character/^ which is besidcii "'a com- 
position of the fourth century of our era.:J: 

4th. " It seems very inexplicable, why in none of 
the inscriptions his OWrt appellation Asoka, or 
Dharmasoka, Should ev^r be mentioned;"^ 

5th. Chironblogical diflSlculties of which it is not 
easy to dispose. (I 

* J ournol of the Boxal Asiatic Society, xii, : ^0. 
t Ibid. p. 288; 

I Ibid. p. 241. ’ 

^ Ibid. p. 248. 

Ibid p.. 244. 
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:6. The first objection appears to me to rest entirely 
upon the translation of a single word, Dharrl^, 
which, as James Prinsep truly observed, is the 
kej’stone” of all the edicts. By translating Dhar' 
ma, wherever it occurs, sometimes as “piety,” or 
“ religion,” and sometimes as “ morality,” or “ virtue,” 
the whole scope and purport of the edicts of Priya- 
darsi are entirely lost sight of. These ordinances, on 
all the pillars, and on the rocks, both at Girnar and 
.‘(t Kapurdigiri, are styled b}’ the king himself, 
ilJiamalipi, or “ edicts-ou-Dharma.” J ames Prinsep 

translates this word as “ religious edict j” and Pro- 
fessor Wilson omits all mention of dharimif and 
simply calls the inscription an “ edict but to 
obtain the full force and . meaning of the term, it 
should be rendered as I have given it above, “edict 
or ordinance on Dltarma” that is on the “ religious 
law” of Buddha. If the word J[> Aarma had occurred 
but once or twice in these inscriptions* it might have 
been , rendered by any one of the ordinary meanings 
given above j but in the rock inscriptions it pccui’s ho 
less than thirty-seven times j and in combinations 
with other terms which prova it to be wholly and em- 
phatically BuddhisticaL Thus, th the dth Tablet, tvo 
have which -Prinsep translates 

increase of religion,” and sj^rOfessor Wilson, ajj^ 
mentation of virtue,” but which ought to be rende^ 
advancement of Dharma”-^hat is, the propa^tiejn 
of the Beligious Law of Buddha, This is still more 
clearly shown in the opening of the 11 th Tablet> in 
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which Dharma has be^ translated by both as 
^‘^rtue.”* 

DevdnampiyoViYA.jiASir6jaevam6ha: 
ndtti etdrUam ddnam yUrisam Dhamma-dinam 
DhammoiOMtavo m Dhammasam vibhago 
. va J)hammaiam bandho va." 

“Thus saitb King Pbiyadabsi, the beloved of the 
Devsis There is’ no gift like the gift of Dharma-, 
whether it be knowledge of Dharma, or inheriftince 
of Dharma, or close union with Dharma” 

And towards the end of the same Tablet 

idam s&dhu, idam katavyoM sotathd 
kami-^lokamsa dridha hoti 
parato vd anantam punam 
hhavfiti tena Dhammdddnena” 

■ “ Tbis is w ell : this should be done : (and for 

him) who ddeth thus, there is happiiiess in this 
world j and everlasting holiness hereafter is obtained 
by this gift oi Dharma.” . 

7. Other passages of similar force and value 
might bS 'iquoted at length ; but it will be sufficient 
to mention that the whole of jPr%a<s?omV ediots 
are dedicatid - to %the attainment of 
Dharma^vc^Mhdna, the “ a^ancement of >jDAoma»” 
For this purpose he directed that ^*%Jen- learned in 
UAorind” ^ ^ould be appointed * tO- ^^^establishments 
of Dhatm^” to preach “ aermOhs^^^^^^d^^^^ to 

, - * Journal of |ioyal A!iuanc 3oci^^, xiiv jir 3 
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‘- people, united in Dharma”* These doctors 
of- D^rmo, ^ere also directed to penetrate amoiVst 
the unbelievers, to wix with h%h and low, rich and 
poor,^ hermits and worldly men, for the purpose 
of instructing' them in the perfect observance of 
Dharma.'^ ; ’ 

8. Throughout all these edicts, both on the pillars 
and on the rocks, Prlyadarsi announces his own 
adherence to Dharma (or the law of Buddha), and 
his belief that the love of Dhanna 
would continue to increase. He inculcates that 
Dharma consists in the strict observance of moral 
duties, in the performance of pious acts, and in the 
entire subjection of the passions ;;}: and he declares- 
that Dharma will be advanced by the prohibition 
{ahinsa or avihinsa) against taking life.§ Dharma 
is in fact the only key by which the meaning of 
these inscriptions can be unlocked; and its frequent 
and emphatic use, throughout these royal edicts^, 
shows that their promulgator was a firm and zea}qti^j 
adherent of orihe law of Buddha. ^ Asoka t 

was the same ; for which reason the people csHad?; 
him Dharmasoka. ^ , Ttt- 

* Prinseg’B Jonrnah vi. 002. : I)hawna^inah6^M^f ^ Itemed i 
men, OT doctors of Dhama.” 

ments-for-Dhama." peoplfjoine^rby? 

Dharma.” J}hamma-sdvdn^if lectures-oa-Dhmmia,” / »»; t 
i- l>hamm4paddm, perfect dt^rvatice of 2|&ma ; Ifom 
well'dotDg;, of ^mplete p«pfermai)ce> ■ 

J Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 6S2. ■ - 
V P^SjfpV Journal, vi 608. r ; v ; 
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9. I may obse^d heira that Mr; Turnour, the 
tr^islatorof the P41i AimalS' ' of Ceylon^ appears to 
have felt the full force and meaning* of 

which he always giyee in its P41i form of Dhamm. 
Had he translated it simply as “ religion,” the true 
sense of many passages would have been utterly 
lost; But he was living in a Buddhist country, and 
in daily intercourse with Buddhist monks, and he 
therefore knew and appreciated the peciiliar signi- 
ficance of the term; which stamps the follower of 
as an undoubted Buddhist, or observer of 
the “ Eeligious Baw” of Buddha. 

10. Professor Wilson's second objection is the 

omission of any mention of Buddha himself, by any 
of his well-known appellationsi But this is met 
by the frequent and emphatic use of Dharmaj the 
name of the second person of the orthodox Buddhist 
Triad; is also twice mentioned in the 

18th Tablet of «the Kapurdigiri inscription ; but this 
title, although very commonly used by the Buddhists, 
is Only an Oj^ithet fOr the Supreme Being, and 
thetafere 'have been used by the Brahmans of those 
days as well as by the Buddhists. The <»rmnoh' 
Brahmanieal Y ^rm, however, is Bhayxtmif/ar^ I 
believe that the use of Bhag^van is idmost' peculiar 
to though the omi^bn of 

perhaps, be now explained, yM ^i||ie 3 
of Priyardarsi is placed beyond ah i doUbt” by his 
mention of and ^SIdiib^ 
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inembers of the orthodox Buddhist Triad, in the short 
rock inscription found at Bhabra, near Jaypur.* 

11. Professor Wilson's third objection is the 
asserted idenldfication of Asoka with Priyadarsi, 
which rests upon a passage in the Dipawanso^ ^a 
work of doubtful character and of comparatively 
modem date.” Kegarding the authenticity of the 
Dipawanso, I hold an opinion entirely different to 
Professor Wilson’s: His doubts of its genuineness 
were, I presume, based on the statement of Mahh> 
ndmo, which Mr. Tumour has brought prominently 
forward,! that “the Pali Pittakattaya audits at# Ao- 
katM (or Commentaries), had been orally perpefhated ” 
previous to b. c. 88-76. If this statement were 
true, it is clear that all events recorded previous to 
that date could only be regarded as so many tra- 
ditions. It is quite possible that the monks may 
have made a mystery of their learning to increase 
the reverence of the people, by asserting that all the 
doctrines which they tai^ht had been handed down 
orally; and this assertion .might have giadually 
grown into a belief which in Mah^&Eno’kkfime 
nobody disputed. But it is much more lil«>ly; 
the assertion is a mere error of the text;? 
most fully contradicted by another statement of Ma-s 
hanamo,! which has every appearance .of truths ^ 
recommend it to our implicit belief.^^^^ 4^ 

* Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, i*. 618. , ^ 

S' ^MuhaimniPye.ZZi]t.,^7K../^ . 

^ t MaKaimmoy c, Z7 , 
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this^stateindnt; the Singhalese AttAaX^atkd weriif eom^ 
pck^d by Mahendra (the son of Asoka)/ who had j^re- 
mmsly consulted the discoursee of Buddha/ and 
the dissertations and arguments of S&nputra and 
others. But; in addition to this counter statement, 
w#have the testimony of Buddhaghoso,* who trans- 
lated the Singhalese Atthakatha into P&li, between 
A. B. 410~-4S2. He states distinctl^^, that for his 
own work he had availed himself of the Atthakatha> 
which had been in the first instance authenticated by 
the five hundred Arahanta at the First Synod, and 
subsequently at the succeeding synods; and which 
were afterwards brought to Sihala (or Geylon) by the 
holy Mahendta, and “ translated into the Sihala 
language for the benefit of the people.” 

12. This account is older by some seVfenty years 
than that of Mahdn4mo, the author of the Maha- 
wanso ; and as Buddhaghoso was a Magadha Brah- 
man, he must have known that the Buddhietscrip- 
tures had been compiled by the disciples of Buddha, 
immediately after the meeting of the First Synod. 
A veri^n of the or Commentaries/ 

is menti^Aas' having been studied by Tisso Mon 
galiptartty while he- was a Shmdnera/ in the early 
part of the tiiird centery befote our era.y ' . i / ■ 

18. There is, bc^des/ the most 
evidence^ih -tiie Mai^wansb of ihe^cOl^CtUete*Of 4ha 

• TumoiiVa Pffll’ AnbalViii 

t Buddhaghc>M, quoted: by; -Tuiwur' in’ journal, vi. 
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above 'Statement of Buddbag-hosoj iii the fact^ that 
no mention whatever is made of Indian affairs 
the advent of Mahendra. This proves, in my 
opinion, fliat all the knowledge of Indian history 
which the Singhalese possessed had been derived 
from Mahendra : a conclusion which is supported* by 
the direct testimony of Buddhagoso. 

14. The fourth objection, urged by Professor 
Wilson against the identity of Asoka and Priya- 
darsi, is the non-occurrence of the name of Asoka 
or Dharmasoka in any of the inscriptions. The 
same objection might be offered to the identity of 
Prince Salim and Jah4ngir, and of Prince Kurram 
and Shah-Jehan. In fact, it is a common practice 
in the East for a prince to assume a new name upon 
his accession to the throne j and such we know was 
the custom in Asoka’s own family. His grandfather 
had three names, — 1st, a birth name, which is not 
given, but which was perhaps FnsAaiia ; Snd^ a local 
name, PalihrotheSf or lord of ; ahd 8rd, 

a royal name, Chandin Oupta^ which he assumed 
on his accession to the throne.* Asoka’s brother, 
named FifdsoAro, was also called Tishya y his son 
Kunala had a second name, DharmorVarddhana ‘f'\ 
and his daughter, Sdnghamitrdj was also named 
Sumitra.X At that period it was therefore the 
common custom, for a , prince at least, to have two 

* Megsstheiies in Strabo^ xv. 

t BttrnOuPs Buddhismo Iridien. 

, 1 Mahatvaneo, p. iil. ' 
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names ; and if Asoka, ae the., Dipawaaao explicitly 
stasis, bore also the title of Priyadarsi, it is evident 
that the inscriptions which gBve l^ this title would 
omit all mention of his original name of Asoka. In 
the edicts promulgated by himself, he is mentioned 
by the name which he hod assumed ; but in the 
annals written by others he is called by that name 
which he had always borne, and by which he was 
best known to .the people. An almost similar case 
is that of the Homan Emperor Elagabalus, or 
Bassianus, who assumed the name of Antoninus, 
by which he is always mentioned on coins and 
inscriptions j while the historians and annalists in< 
variably call him Elagabalus. 

16. -But the statement of the Dipawanso is most 
happily confirmed by the Bhabra edict, from which 
w e learn that Priyadarsi, the Avorshipper of Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha, was the llaja of Magadha 
at the period of* ** the Third Synod.* Now we know, 
from the Buddfimt annals, that this synod took place 
in the reign of .Asoka . Mauiya,. the Buddhist King 
of MagadW»,i: The statement is further confirmed by 
a fact mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian ; 

• Joar. ^ As. 9ft0. Bengal, ui:.„fil8. The jqwag words are 
“ Piyadan-rdja abUv4^f>idnaM cha” or 

** Raja Priyadarsi)" tBo Sjrood of m^dba^-’ declmth/’ 
This most vaJoable document abduld be' thwsrated crilfealiy ; 
the version alreaify publubedjr^ddre; die above passa^ as follows : 
— '' Piadam Raja, unfo the m Magadba 

saluting him, speaks (thus)., . . 
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who, writing' in a.d. 400, attributes the erection of 
a Lion-pillar at Samkissa to Asoka.* “ The lil^ng- 
(Ayu or Asoka) felt sensible of a great increase of 
his faith and veneration. He caused therefore a 

chapel to be built Behind the chapel 

was erected a pillar, 80 cubits high. . . . . 

Thereon was placed a Lion The interior 

and the exterior were polished and resplendent as 
crystal.” Now, it is remarkable that the pillars 
which bear Priyadarsi’s inscriptions have all polished 
shafts, about 30 cubits in height, of which some are 
still surmounted by Lions. The chain of evidence is 
therefore complete ; and there can no longer be any 
doubt of the identity of Asoka Maurya with the 
Priyadarsi of the inscriptions. 

16. The minor difficulties of chronology, which 
form Professor Wilson’s last objection, are easily 
disposed of; for they seem to me to have arisen 
solely from the erroneous assumption.that Prij'adarsi 
must have been a contemporary of Antiochus the 
Great. In the Girnar^ and Kapurdigiri rock in- 
scriptions, King Priyadarsi mentions the names of 
five Greek princes who were contemporary with 
himself. Of these, four have been read with cer- 
tainty— Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas ; 
and the fifth has been conjectured to be Alexander. 
James Prinsep, whp first read these hanies, assigned 
them to the followng princes 

* Po-kwe-ki, c. xiii. ,1 
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AifTtocHus II. Theoi of Sybia. b. c. 26S, 247. 

Ptolemy II. Philadelphus of Egypt. b. o. 286, 246. 

ANTiGONOd. Gonatas of MaceBon. b. c. 276, 243. 

Magas. Cyrewe. b. c. 258. 

and with these identifications the learned of Europe 
have generally agreed. 

IT^The fifth name has been read by Mr., Norris as 
Alexander j and if this reading is correct, we may 
identify this prince with Alexander II. of Epeiros, 
who reigned ft'om b. g. 272-254. But the two 
copies of this name, published by Mr. Norris, from 
fac similes by Masson and Court, appear to me to 
read AlihhaMunari,* which may be intended for 
Ariobarzanes III., King of Pontus, w'ho reigned 
from B. c. 266-240. But in either case the date of 
Priyadarsi's inscription will be about b. c. 260-258, 
shortly preceding the death of Magas. 

18. As the kst-fitting pieces of a child's puzzle- 
map test the accuracy of the previous arrangements, 
so do these identifications prove the correctness of 
Sir William Jones's* happy conjecture of the identity 
of Chandra Gupta and Sandrakottos. The faets are 
undeniable. Asoka, or Priyadarsi, the Indian King of 
Magadha, was the contemporary of five Greek pidnces, 
all of whom began to reign a little before the middle 
of the third century b. c. The nature of the rela- 
tions which Asoka established with- these princes, has 
been lost by the abrasion of the rock-inscription; but 

* See Plate of Inscription in Joui^ai Roy. As. Soc. xii. ^ 
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we may conjecture that the chief point was the prq- 
pagfation of the Buddhist religion, and the toleration 
of Buddhist missionaries. To some it may seem, 
difficult to understand how any relations should exist 
between the Indian Asoka and the Greek princes of 
Europe and Africa ; but to me it appears natural and 
obvious. Asoka’s kingdom on the west was bounded 
by that of Antiochus ; his father, Bindusdra, had 
received missions from Antiochus, Soter, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; and as Asoka was forty-five years of 
age when he was inaugurated, in b. e. 259, he might 
have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, 
Daimachos and Dionysios. He had been governor 
of Ujain for many years in the lifetime of his father, 
during which the Egyptian fleet had anchored an- 
nually at Barygaza, while the merchants proceeded 
to the viceroy’s court at Ozene, with choice specimens 
of their valuables — wines, gold and silver plate, and 
female slaves. Asoka had known the Greeks before 
he became king ; he had seen their ambassadors and 
their merchants; and ke knew ^at his grandfather, 
had given five hundred elephants to Seleukos Nika- 
tor in exchange for a barren and mountainous territoiyj; 
and a Grecian wife. 

19. But there is another, fatal objection to Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s identification of Antiochus the Great 
with the Antiochus of Priyadarsi’s insci’iptions, in ^he 
omission of any of the Greek princes of Kabul an^^^f 
the native, princes of Parthia ; for we knQ|if^ tnat 
^rtabanus I. and Euthydemus were the contempo- 
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raries of the S 3 '^i'ian prince, who, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce them, was obliged to recognize 
them both as independent kings. . 

20. The ordinances of Asoka, or Priyadarsi, 
were issued at different periods of his reign. Those 
of the 10th and 12th years are found on the rocks 
of Kapurdigiri, Girnar, and Dhauli ; while the 
pillar-edicts are all dated in the 27th' year of his 
-’eign. Much has been written about the confused 
dates of the different pillar-edicts, in spite of the 
clear and decisive language of the ordinances them- 
selves; which shows that they were all published 
in the 27th year. It is true that the Eastern tablet 
refers to an edict of the 12th year, but this, as 
Priyadarsi states, -had been abrogated, and the 
Eastern tablet, which mentions the abolished or- 
dinance, is itself dated in the 27th year.* The words 
of the inscription referring to the edict of the 12th 
year are dhamma-lipi likhapita, “ an ordinance on 
Dharma was published whereas each of the edicts 
of the 27th year is described as iyam dhamma-lipi, 
“ ordinance on Dharma.” The rock-inscription 
at ‘Bhabra, near Jaypur, is of uncertain date; but, as 
it mentions the Third Synod, it must be posterior to 
241 b. c. 

21. The pillar inscriptions, therefore, contain the 
latest edicts published by Asoka, as they date nine 
years posterior to the assembly of the Third Synod. 
The precepts inculcated in them are,hdwever, generally 

Prinsep’s JournaV vi, 696, 697.* ♦ 
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the same as those of the 12th year j but a greater ten- 
derness is expressed for animal life, and a more com- 
prehensive view is taken of the moral duties of charity 
towards all mankind, and of the sacred duty of a 
king towards his subjects. This difference shows the 
advance made by Asoka in his acquirement of the 
Buddhist faith, which is essentially one of good will 
and toleration towards all men. 

22. But the sincerity of Asoka’s belief is further 
proved by the zealous earnestness with which he 
sought to propagate his new faith over all the distant 
provinces of his own empire, as well as in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms of his allies. His own family had 
been early converted. His wife Asandhimitra was a 
zealous Buddhist j his brother Tishya took the vows 
of an ascetic ; his son Kunala became celebrated for 
his early misfortunes and after attachment to the 
faith ; while his children Mahendra and Sanghamitrh, 
who were initiated at twenty yeans of age, immor- 
talized themselves by ccmverting the people of Ceylon. 
Their mission formed part of the great scheme for the 
propagation of Buddhism, which was arranged 
between Asoka and the principal A.rhat Mogali- 
putra at the meeting of the Third Synod, in B. €.241, 
in the 18th year after Asoka's inauguration. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THIRD SYNOD. 

1. The Third Synod was composed of one thousand 
holy arhats, selected by Tishya, the son of the 
Brahman Mudgala, from whom he received the patro- 
nymic of Maudgalaputra (Pdli, Mogaliputa), by 
which he is g^enerally known.* This Synod was 
assembled, at the express desire of Asoka, for the 
purpose of discovering* and expelling' the multitude of 
heretics, t who had insinuated themselves into the 
monasteries, by shaving their heads, and by assuming 
the yellow dress of the Buddhist ascetics. Each sect 
professed its olvn creed, saying, ^^This is Dharma', 

* The assumption of patronymics became quite necessary, owing 
to a partial fondness for particular names. Thus, there were four 
other Tishyas, besides the leader of the Third Synod : — l8t> Tishya, 
the brother of Asoka; 2nd, Tishya, the Arhata, who died of an 
ulcer in his foot; 3rd, Tishya, the King of Ceylon; 4th, the am- 
bassador of the Ceylonese king. Of these, Asoka’s brother alone 
is called Tishya : the others have additional names. 

t TttAayA that is, the IXrthahas, 6r Tirthakaras. See 
Tumour’s P&li Annals, in Prinsep’s jQumal, vi. 782. . 
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this ia Vinaytty* and the Buddhist Vih&rs were 
defiled by the presence of worshippers of Fire and 
adorers of the Sun.* 

’ 2. The Bhikshus and ascetics of all descriptions 
who attended the Third Synod, were assembled in the 
Asokarama Vihar, at Pdtaliputra, by the King in 
person, accompanied by the venerable Arhat Mogali- 
putra, then sevent^’-two years of age. The Bhikshus 
professing different faiths were separated according 
to their sects ) and to each sect was put the question, 
“What faith did Buddha profess?” The jSwssata 
said, “ The Siissata faith and each answered 
according to its own belief. There were eight dif- 
ferent sects, all of which Asoka readily distinguished 
by his own knowledge of the true doctrines. These 
heretics, sixty thousand in number, were then stripped 
of their yellow robes, supplied with white dresses, and 
expelled from the Assembly.^ 

3. After the expulsion of the heretics, the Synod 
were occupied for nine months in rehearsing the 
Vinaya and Dhirma^^n the same manner as had 
been done at the First and Second Synods by the 
Great Kasyapa, and Yasa. From the number of 
Arhats who composed it, this Assentbly was called 
the Sakaarika Sangiti, or “ Synod of one Thousand.” 

A. At the conclusion of this Synod in b. c. 241, 
several missions were despatched to foreign coantries 

* Turabiir, in Prinsep’s Jonraal, vi. 883. - 

. t Turnour’f PAli Annds, in PrinsepV .Journal, vi. 736^737.' 
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for, the propagation of the Buddhist religion.* The 
missionaries, who were selected by Mogaliputra, were 
the principal StMmras, or leaders of Buddhism, men 
who had acquired the rank of arhat, and were re- 
spected for superior sanctity. The following list gives 
the names of the missionaries, and of the scenes of 
their labours. 

1st. Majjhantiko, or Madhyantika, was deputed to 
Kasmira and GandhIba, or Kashmir and Peshawar? 
where he is said to have ordained 100,000 persons, of 
whom 80,000 attained superior grades.f He was at 
first opposed hy the N%a, King of the Aravdlo or 
Wular lake ; but the Naga was finally converted, to- 
gether with 84,000 of his subjects, and “ the land 
glittered with the yellow robes” of the monks. 

8nd. MahAdeva was deputed to Mahisamandala, 
where he converted 80,000 persons. This country 
is not known : it may be Maheswaray on the 
Narbada. ’ 

3rdi Rakkhito or Bakshita was deputed to Wa- 
namdsi, which is probably the country on the Bands 
River, or the modern Mewdr and Bundi. 60,000 
persons are said to have attained sanctification, and 
37,000 to haye been ordainefd monks in five hundred 
monasteries. 

4th. YonayBhammaitakkhitOyOrYAyAVA Bhabma 
Rakshita i. (the Greek, — Preserver^ ^ 
was deputed to Aparantqka (the western cDuntry), 
where 70,000 persons were conyerted. This country 

* Mahmanwy ^ t . 
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is probably the or Northern Sind of H^^on 

Thsang*. 

5th. Maha Dharma Rakshita was deputed to the 
Mah^ratta country, where 97,000 persons were con- 
verted. 

V*' 

6th. Mahabakshita was deputed to the Yon a or 
Ydvana country, that is, either to the Greek province 
of Kabul, or to Arachosia j for the name of the capi- 
tal, Alamdda* or Alexandria, was common to both 
countries. The former, however, seems the more pro- 
bable — 180,000 persons are said to have been con- 
verted, but only 10,000 ordained. 

7th. Mt^himo, or Madhyama, was deputed to the 
Himawanta, or country of the Himalayas ; along^ 
with four other named (or K6s- 

yapa), Mvilikadevo, Dhwnddbinasso, Sakasadevo. These 
five Sthdviras are said to have converted 80 kotis of 
people in the five divisions of the Himalayas. Relics 
of Majjhima and of Kassapa were discovered in No. 
2 Tope at SSnchi. » 

8th. SoNO and Uttai£o were deputed to 8uvama~ 
hhumi, or “ golden land.” As this country was on 
the sea-coast, it may be identified either with Ava, 
the Aurea Begio, or with Siam, the 
sonestiSt Six millions of people are said to have 
been converted, of whom 25,000 tnen became monks, 
and 1,600 women beeanie nun8.t 

9th. Maha Mahendm the son of Asoka, with four 
othef Sthdviras, named Jtiiyo, Uttiyo, 8amhah, md 
• *Mahamcmto,'p.Tii\: tMahatcmso,^.!^, . 
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Bh(iddasdlo, were deputed t(y Lanka, or Ceylon, 
where they converted the kin^ Devdnampriya-l'ishya, 
and the whole of his court. 

5. The narrative Of these missions is one of the 
most furious and interesting* passages in the ancient 
history of India. It is preserved entire in both the 
sacred books of the Singalese, the Dipateamo and 
MaJidwanso ; and the mission of Mahendra to Ceylon 
is recorded in the sacred books of the Burmese. 
But the authenticity of the narrative has been most 
fully and satisfactorily established by the discovery 
of the relics of some of these missionaries, with the 
names of the countries to which they were deputed. 
According to the Mahdwanso, the StMvira Kassapo, 
or KkSYAPA accompanied the holy Majjhima or 
Madhyama to the Himawanta or Himalayan region. 
Thus united in life, they were not separated after 
death, and their relics were found enshrined together 
in the same casiket in No. 2 Tope at Sapchi. This 
casket bears three inscriptions, each mentioning a dif- 
ferent name.* The legend on the top of the lid is— 

Sapuritasa, EAsapa-ootasa, savahemavatdcJiariyasa 

“ (Relics) of the emancipated KAsapa-qota, the spiritual teacher 
’ to the whole 

On the inside of the lid is this legend < 

“ (Relics) of the emancipated Majhima.” 

^ Se§ Pj*te XX. for th^ inscnpttpns. 
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And on the bottom of the casket is this inscription,:—^ 

Sapurisasa hAritI-putasa, 

(Relics) of the emancipated hAritI-putra/' 

0. In the first ihscription KIsapa is distinctly 
styled the achariya; that is, the spiritual teacher or 
missionary to the II6mawanta. The perfect agree- 
ment between this inscription and the record of the 
Mahawdnso, in the names both of the i^g^issionary and 
of the scene of his labours, is too remarkable to be 
the result of any combination of chances. But the 
identity of the two persons is rendered positively 
certain by the discovery of the relics of Mayhmorj 
the companion of Kdsapa, in the same casket, and 
of the relics of the great Mogaliputra in another 
casket which was found in the same stone box. 

7. In the text of the Mah^w^nso Mt^hmo alone 
is mentioned, but the other names are given in the 
commentary j and Mr. Tumour has therefore ‘ in- 
S(^ed them in his translatiqin. It is probable, there* 
fore, that Majhima wtfe the senior monk or head 
of the mission, and that Kdsapa was the most 
cessful missionary. 'I infer this from the si^hifioani 
manner in which he is st^ded Mitsi(^ai^^;lp 
whole Hemawanta f^A m&tked distincti#|]i>‘ whicll 
cannot he accidental, as it is repeated on a •fecoud 
casket containing his reliesNWhicfa wa| ^ 

2 Tope at Sonariv^ This inscription i^ >the same 

• See Plate XXIV, bascription on NtofS Box.. . . . 
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as (hat of the S^nchi casket, but with the important 
addition of the name of the missionary’s falser. 

m 

Sapuritata Koti>put 4SA, KlsAPA-aoTASA, 

eharipasa. “ * * 

“ (llelics) of the emancipated son of Koti, KIsapa-oota, the 
spiritual teacher of the whole Hemawanta.” 

From this inscription we learn that Kasapa was 
also known by the patronymic of Koti-putba. 

S. Bi|.t was another missionary companion 

of Majhima and Kasapa whose labours in the Hema- 
wanta region are recorded on a crystal casket which 
was found in No. 2 Tope at Son^ri.* The legend 
is— . _ 

Goti*putasi Hemavatc^ Dadahhisaram ddyddasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Goti-putra, thb relation 
[of the faith] amongst the of the Hemawanta,” 

, DArdabMsdrft \a the hilly country lying on both 
banks of the Indus, to the west of Kashmir. Dardu 
was on the right bank, and Ahhisdra preset 
Hazara) oncthe left bank of the river. The meaning 
of (literally son, ofi^pring, relative) k best 

illustrated by tlm f^^ anecdote from the Ma- 
hdwansOif.’.':. v- ■ 
9. When Aso^ had dedicated his son Mahendm 
and his dangler Sb to. the religioa^of 

• See Plate XXIV. Inscription on No. 1 Box. 
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* 

Buddha, he inquired from the Lords ! 

whose act&^f pious bounty to the Buddhist religion 
have bebn the greatest?” The crafty Mogaliputra 
ans^j^ui with ready wit, Ruler of Men ! a greater 
bene^tpr to the faith than thou art cmi only be 
called a benefactor, but he who dedicates a sou or 
daughter to the minis^y of our religion, that person 
is more than a ^ benefactor’ he is a * rela- 
tion of the faith.’” Goti-putba had thefer 

fore earned the title of ddydda, or "relation of the 
faith” by the ordination of one of his children to the 
Buddhist religion. 

10. It seems strange that Ootiputra, who was so 
famous amongst his contemporaries for the success of 
his missionary labours, should not be mentioned in 
the Mahawanso. But I have a suspicion that both 
himself and the scene of his labours are mentioned in 
the Commentary. Mr. Tumour gives Katsapay Mu^ 
likadmOy J)handhdbi7MSS0y and Sahoisadmoy bs the. 

name of the four theros or siMvirm. who accompanied 
Mqjjhima to the Hemawanta country. One of these,- 
therefore, must be the missionary to Abbis^a, unless 
the patronymic Gotiputra has been omitted as superr- 
fluous ; for I propose to read the barbarous Dhap- 
dhabinasso os Dardabhisdray and to insert 
as the name of the missionary who was deputed to 
that country. I should be inclined to identify Goti-, 
putra either with MdlikddewOy. or mth 
were it not that the text of the, Mahdwanso particularly 
mentioira four (cbatuki therehi) as the com- 
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patrons of Majjhimo. It is indeed possible to read 
Dadc^hisdra m ihe missionary’s name; but as the 
name of the country, Hemavata, is placed between 
Gotiputra and Dardabhisara, it seems muQ^ j^re 
probable that the latter is intended for the hame 
of the well-known country of Dardu and Abhisara. 

11. The name of the othea Arhats, whose relics 
have been found in company with those of Majjhima, 
Kasapa, and Gotiputra, will be found in the account of 
thediscoveries made in the Topes at Sanchi and Sondri.* 

12. The proselytizing zeal of Asoka is the more 

worthy of record, as it anticipated by nearly three 
centuries one of the most characteristic institutions 
of the early Christian Church. Though his notions 
of a Supreme Being were of a less lofty and of a 
more indistinct nature than those of the Christian, 
yet the Buddhist Prince was imbued with the same 
zealous wish for the propagation of his faith, and 
with the same got>d will and brotherly love towards all 
mankind. He was especially desirous that all men 
should be brought into the right way; but he was 
content to proipagate his own faith by persuasion and 
by argument, and to pray for all those who dif* 
fered from him in religion, with the hope that his 
example might perhaps induce some to labour for 
their own everlasting salvation. f ' . 

18. Like the great Constantine; Indian lOng 
was doomed to learn the guilty pahsion of his Queen: 

' See'^latesXi&dXxit:-’^ ' 

•f Eaatein inscriltibft of Delhi' 1^ . 
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for the most promising- of his sons; but, more fortu- 
nate than the Boman Emperor, Asoka was saved 
from the pain of condemning- his own child. The 
Queen, Tishya JRakshitd, was enraged by the beau- 
tiful-eyed KundWs rejection of her overtures, and 
meditated revenge. An opportunity soon occurred 
by the deputation of Kunala to Taxila to quell 
another revolt. Through the Queen’s influence (but 
unknown to the King), a royal order, sealed with the 
King’s signet, was sent to the Taxilans to put out 
those beautiful eyes which had excited the Queen’s 
love for Kundla, The people hesitated, but obeyed ; 
and the unfortunate Kunala, guided by his faithful 
wife, Kanchanam^ld, took his dreary way to the 
Kingf’s court at Pdtaliputra. When Asoka saw his 
beloved son, his anger was inflamed against the 
Queen, and in spite of Kundla’s entreaties for mercy, 
she was made over to the torturers to be, burned to 
death. Such is the legend which* the Buddhists 
relate of their king and his favourite son but as 
they add that Kundla was restated to sight on 
account of his piety, we may perhaps conclude that 
the Queen’s evil intentions were not fulfilled. Asoka 
died in the year 232 B. c. after a long and pros- 
perous reign of forty-one years, including the four 
years that elapsed between his accession and his ih- 
auguration. As he wds forty-five years old when 
he was ciWvned in A* C, 259, he lived to the good old 
age ofl^rscore and two yeftrsi 
. * Burnoiifs Buiidhisme Xndien, pp. 409-418- 
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CHAPTER XL 

RISE AND PALL OP THE INDO-SCYTHIANS. 

1. After the death of Asoka, the wide dominions 
of the Maruyas were divided amongst several of his 
descendants. The whole of Central India, with the 
royal metropolis of Pdtaliputra, fell to his son Sujasas, 
or, according to others, to Sampadi, the son of Ku- 
ndla.* Kashmir was seized by Jaloka, another son 
of Asoka, who reverted to the Brahmanical faith; 
Eundla established himself in the Panjdb; and a 
fourth son, whom the Burmese call be- 

came king of Ava.f But though India was thus 
politically disme]|ibered, it was strongly united in the 
bands of one common faith. The large monastic 
establishments instituted by Asoka, possessed , all the 
learning and much of the wealth of the land. Their 
influence was everywhere superior to the power of the 
king; and the people deposed and accepted their 
monarchs at the biding of the mpnks.^ Thei power 

• Indieni p. 4d0i i 

t Prinsep’s Useful TsMe*. * " ‘ - 

t See the JlfaA<»«wn40,.f0P’fey?rftl w 
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of the Mauryas was overthrown by Pushpamitrn, 
who encountered the Greeks on the Indus during' the 
reign of Menander. By the advice of a Brahman, 
whom he had chosen for his family priest, Pushpa- 
mitra persecuted the Buddhists throughout India.* 
At Pataliputra on the Ganges, and at Sakala in the 
Panjab, the monks were massacred, and their mon- 
asteries were overturned. But Buddhism was too 
strongly rooted in the soil to be thrown down by the 
passing whirlwind of a single king’s persecution ; 
and in little more than a century later we know that 
it grew more flourishing than before, under the 
fostering care of the holy Ndgarjuna and Milinduj 
Bhja of Sdkala. 

2. During this period the Greek sovereigns of 
Bactria extended their dominions to the south of 
the Indian Caucasus j and as they were gradually 
dispossed of their Turanian territories by the Scy- 
thian Toch^ri, they took from the Veaker Indians 
the whole of the Kabul valley and western dista*iets 
of the Panjab. Menand&r even is said to have pushed 
his conquests as far as the Isamus or Isan, a small 
stream which flows between the Jumna and Ganges. 
The Buddhist faith of Menander’s subjects is proved: 
by the contention of eight different cities for p|pc- 
tions of his relics, over which Tombs (or Topes) Wdre 
erected.f This story is similar to that which has 
been already related regarding Buddha’s femahiS) 

• Burnottf, p, 431. • 

. t Baver, Historia Regni Gracorum Bactriani, p. 77. ' 
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wlych were divided amongfst the claimants of ei^ht 
different cities. It may also serve to illustrate the 
extent of Menander’s rule, when we remember the 
injunction of Buddha that his own remains were to 
be treated exactly in the same manner as those of a 
Chakrapartti Raja. Menander therefore must have 
been a Chakravartti, or supreme monarch ; whose 
power was sufficient to render himself entirely inde- 
pendent of all his neighbours. In another work* I 
have shown from the inonogrammatic names of cities, 
in which his coins were minted, that Menander’s rule 
extended over the whole- of the Kabul valley, the 
Panjub and Sindh, including the capital city of Min- 
nagara on the Lower Indus. His reign lasted from 
about 165 to 180 B. G. 

8. Menander was succeeded in his northern do- 
minions by the Greek Princes Strato and Hippo- 
stratus ; and in Sindh by the Scythian Matias. 
This chief expelled the Greeks from the Panjfib, and 
confined their power to the modern districts of Kdhul 
and Jel^abh^d. .About 126 B. G. Hermeeus, the last 
Greek Prince of India, became a mere puppet in the 
hands of 'the Scythian Kadphises (or Kadaphe§) of 
the tribe. ^ 

4. Mauas was su^eded in the Panjl^b and in 
Sindh by the Scythian Azas, who extended his do- 
minions beyond Jeldl&bhd, while the Kabulian king- 
dom of the Scythian Kadphizes,wa8eubverted by the’ 

• Monograms on the Grecian coias of Ajyiann and India, pub- 
lished in the GArwicfe of London; , 
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Parthian Princes Vonones, Spalyg-is, and Spaliri^as ; 
during* the reign and perhaps with the assistance of 
the Arsacidan king, Mithridates the Great. But it 
was wrested from them by the Scythian Azilisas, the 
successor of Azas; and about 80 b. c., the whole of 
Kborasan, Afghanistan, Sindh, and the Panj6,b, were 
united under the dominion of some nameless king 
of the Sakas, or Sacae Scythians.* 

6. A few years later the Sakas were dispossessed 
.of their conquests in Afghanistan and the Western 
Panjab by the Ywhi or Toch&ri Scythians, w'ho, 
with their leader Kadphises, of the Hieu-mi tribe, 
were at once converted to Buddhism. The posses- 
sions of the Sakas on the Lower Indus were seized 
by the Ujain Prince, Vikramaditya, who after his 
conquest assumed the title of Snkdri, or foe-of-the- 
S4kas. By these losses the Sakas were confined to 
the south-western parts of Kborasan; which, after 
them, was called Sakasthan (or Sadastene), a name 
which still exists in the mo^prn Sistan. 

6. The Hieumi Prince, Kadphises, was followed 
by Kanishka of the Khordnlf tribe, who is celebrated 

^ All these details of the Greek princes of Kabul and the 
Panjdb have been derived principally from coins. They will be 
treated at full length in my forthcoming work of Alexander’s 
Successors in the East.” 

+ The name of Khoras&n is most probably due to the occupa- 
tion of the country by the Khorkn tribe : Xhoras/m or Khorastm 
would be the country of the Khor tribe, as Sacasmie or Sdkastdfi 
was that of the S^k^. 
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as pne of the most eminent patrons of Buddhism. 
His coins, which are now discovered in very great 
numbers over the whole of Afghanistan and the 
Panjab, attest the wide spread of his dominions ; and 
their common occurrence in Hajputdna and the North 
Western Provinces of India perhaps shows the extent 
of his conquests. He subdued the valley of Kashmir, 
and there founded a town named after himself which 
is still called K&mpur or Ktlnikpur. * For the 
lionour of his religion he erected numerous Topes, 
of which the most magnificent is still standing in the 
Khaibur Pass beyond Peshawar.f Another of his 
Topes at Manikyala was opened by General CJourt j 
and its deposits form one of the most interesting dis- 
coveries that have yet been made in the archaeology 
of India. At ten feet above the ground level, 
General Court obtained a stone box covered with a 
flat slab, which on its under surface bore an inscrip- 
tion of nine linSs in the Ariano-Pali character.^ 
The published copy is very corrupt ; but through the 
kindness of Professor Lassen I possess a more 
correct transcript, from which I have been able to 
read with certainty the name of Maharaja Kanishka 
of the Chiehang tribe. The second line contains a 
figured date which I have not yet been able to read, 
but which looks like either 620 or 120. Iiiside the 

* Raja Tarangini, i. 168. 
t Hwan Tbsang, in the Appendix to the 
1 8ee the account of this discovery in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. iii. 
p. 558. , 

K 
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stone box were I’ouiid three C3'lindrical casket^ of 
copper, silver, and gold, each containing a certain 
number of coins. The copper casket held eight 
copper coins ; the silver casket held seven silver 
coins ; and the gold casket held four gold coins. 
On the lid of the stone box also there Avere four 
copper coins. The gold coins and all the copper 
ones, excepting three, belong to Kanerki or Ka- 
nishka himself; tAAn of the copper coins are of his 
pred^pessor Kadphises Ilieumi, and the. third is of 
Kadphizes or Kadaphes Kh&mn. The seven silver 
coins all belong to the last j'^ears of the Homan 
Bepublic, from B. c. 73 to 38, * and they serve to 
establish the period of Kanishka’s reign in the 
latter end of the first century before the Christian 
era. 

7. At this time the Eastern Pnnjab was governed 
by Milindu,* Raja of Skkala or Sangala, one of the 
most learned disputants in India.*’ He had chal- 
lenged the Buddhist Arhats of Sdkala to argue with 
him, and had silenced them all.f The discomfited 
monks retired to Jiahkhita-talo or Bakshita-Tdl in 
the Hemawanta region ; where after a lapse of twelve 
years they were joined by the' youthful Ndgdsena or 
Nagarjuna, whom they persuaded to undertake the 
difficult task of coping with Raja Milindu in argu- 

• Journal des Savans, 1*67116?, 1836, p. 74. Tli6 battle of 
Actium was fpught in a.cu 31. 

t Tumour’s P&4; Annals, in Prinsop’s Journal, v. 683 j also 
Colonel Low. Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, xvii. 616. 
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meiit. The challeng’e was accepted by Ndg'asena, 
and the whole body of monks returned to Sa/fala 
which once more "g-littered with the yellow robes” 
of the Buddhist fraternities. The disputation, which 
was held in the king-’s palace in the presence of ten 
selected Sthaviras, ended in the immediate conversion 
of Milindu to Buddhism, .and in his ultimate ordination 
as a monk. 

8. The teaching" of Ndg’arjuna extended through 
the reigns of Milindu of Sdkala, and of Kanishka of 
Kashmir.* By his influence five hundred Kashmir- 
ian Arhans were deputed to Tibet for the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism, and to the enthusiasm created by 
his example must be attributed the contemporary ex- 
tension of the Buddhist religion to the island of 
Java at the beginning of the Christian era, when 
tw'enty thousand families arrived from India .f The 
conversion of the J avanese to the faith of Sdkya is 
attested by the numerous Buddhist remains, which 
still exist on the island. 

9. About twenty years later, when the sophist 
Apollonius visited India, the dominion of the Par- 
thian Bardanes extended to the banks of the Indus.J 

* Csoma; Tibetan Grammar, p« 182, states that N%&ijuna was 
bom in B.c. 93. The Raja Tarangini places him 600 years after 
the death of Buddha, and makes him a coutemporary of the Indo* 
Scythian Kanishka, 

t Klaproth, in Prinsep’s tJseftil Tables, places this event between 
the years 24—57, a.©. Raffle^, Java ii. 69, pla^ it in a,d. 10, 
The difference is only a few;:^e^- , 

1 Philostratns, ii 18. Tacitus, Ann. xL 10. 
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A petty chief named Phmortes reigfned at Taxila; 
and a more powerful but nameless sovereigfn pos- 
sessed all the country between the Hyphasis and the 
Gang'es. The whole story of this sophist’s travels is 
so full ot fables that it is difficult to know wffiat to 
believe and what to reject; but from the agreement 
of several passages, it may be infen*ed that both of 
the Indian kings were Buddhists. The Gangetic prince 
abstained from animal food, * and his Sages (that is 
wise men, or Bauddkas) let their hair grow long, 
wore white mitres on their heads, and had no clothing 
save short tunics. This is an exact description of 
the Bodhisatmaf or upper class of Buddhist monks, 
who throughout the Siinchi bas-reliefs are repre- 
sented seated in abstract meditation with long hair, 
covered by a low conical cap or mitre, and with no 
clothing save the kilt or mnghdti. 

10. For tlie next four centuries the history of India 
is almost a blank ; and for this dark ‘period we must 
be guided by the feeble glimmer of a few slight 
notices preserved by the: Chinese. From them we 
learn that the Yuchi or Scythian Tochari TeXcxnedi 
their power in Northern India until the beginning 
of the third century of our era.f They abstained from 
wine and from animal food, and practised the law of 
Buddha. The prevalence of Buddhism at this period 
is also attested by several classical authors, of whom 

• Philostratu^ iii. 16*80.- ' . 

t Until A. n. 228. See Ghiiiese account of India, in jPiinsep’s 
Journal, vi. 63. 
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Klemens of Alexandria is the most precise. He 
flourished from 180 to 230 a.d., when the power of 
the Yuchi was already on the decline. The Brahmans 
are said to have been worshippers of Herakles and 
Pan ; while the Stjuvot (Srdmanas or Monks) and the 
2«;ivat (Srdmands or Nuns) were disting’uished by the 
worship of certain pyramids which they believed to 
contain the bones of some God.* This is a most 
accurate description of the Buddhist fraternities, with 
their adoration for To[)e8 or Cliaityas, which con- 
tained relics of Buddha, or of some of his more 
eminent disciples and followers. 

11. About a century later (a. d. 270-303), the 
learned Porphyrins divided the Gymuosophists (or 
half-naked philosophers of India) into two classes, the 
Braehmanes and Sanuincei : the former being" a family 
or tribe, the latter a mixture of all classes.f The 
Samancci or Sriimanas shaved their heads, wore 
nothing but a stole or tunic, abandoned their families 
and property, and lived together in colleges outside 
the city walls. Their time was spent in holy conver- 
sation, and at the sound of a bell they assembled for 
praj’^ers ; for the monks no longer begged their daily 
bread, but each received his dish of rice from the 


* 'Lepvvai nva wpafjLiiav^riv parMa rivos Oiov* 

t £’{ iyvf yap warpos xal fLias /ii|rpos wavres jcayovtfi ; that 
the Brahmans — but of theSramanas^ he aajrs; Jeaputyawt ii ova iltrl 
rov yiypvs avrQy, iiW* iic irayros rov rCiv *lyi Ay tOyovi, Aif 
tfaft€y^ ovyii\iyiA€yoi» * 
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king. Colonel Sykes* has already remarked the 
close agreement, of this description with the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, who travelled 
through India just one century after the death 
of Porphyrius. But the details given by Por- 
phyrins become the more valuable, when we know 
that his own religion and philosophical principles 
were almost the same as those of the Indian Budd- 
hists. He believed in one Supreme Being y and held 
that Henson ” or Intellect {Buddha) was superior 
to “ Nature ” (Dharma) ; for by reason we are uplifted 
towards the Deity’', while we are only degraded by 
our natural appetites and material desires. Man’s 
chief object therefore should be to free himself from 
all outward and sensual influences. With this view 
Porphyrius rejected animal food, and refrained from 
making material offerings to the Supreme Being, 
because all material objects are unclean. Like the 
Buddhist also Porphyrius recognized* four degrees or 
classes of virtue, of which the lowest was political 
virtue, or the moral goodpcss acquired by temperance 
and moderation of the passions. The next grade was 
purifying virtue, in which man has entirely conquered 
all human affections. In the third grade man is 
wholly influenced by Reaeon, and more and more 
resembles the Deity, until at last he has acquired 
such perfection that he becomes “ one with the one 

* I^otes on Ancient India, in Journal of the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society. 
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Supreme Being.”* These principles have so much 
in common with the doctrines of Buddhism^ that we 
can only account for the coincidence by supposing 
that Porphyrins must have possessed the most ample 
and correct details of the religious beliefs and philo- 
sophical speculations which then prevailed in India. 
We need therefore no longer wonder at the ac- 
curacy with which he has described the doily dis- 
cipline and outward observances of the Buddhist 
monks. The learned Pagan was in fact a European 
Buddhist. 

12. The travels of Palladius and of the Thebaean 
Scholastikos only preceded the pilgrimage of Fa Hian 
by a few years. Tlie former, it is true, did not reach 
India ; but he could have obtained much information 
regarding the Indians from the merchants of Egypt 
and of Persia } and he gives at some length the 
account of Scholastikos, who was detained for six 
yeai*8 as a prisoner in the pepper districts of Malabar. 
The result of his information is given in some imagi- 
nary conversations between Alexander the Great and 
the Indian Sage Dandamis; in which the Indian 
declares that God, the great king, causes injury to 
no man; but gives light, peace, and life, a human 
body and soul ; and that God was his master andt 
only Lord.” This sage Dandimis was therefore a 
monotheistic Buddhist, as indeed might be inferred 
from his name which is evidently a compound of 

• C. P. Mason: Article Porphyriue, in Dr. Sniitli’s New 
Biographical Dictionary. • 
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Dhsrma in the Pali form of Dhama ; perhaps Dha^ 
madhani, the receptacle of Dharma.” 

18. The prevalence of Buddhism about this period 
is further proved by several passages in the Bi*ah- 
manical Dramas and in the Institutes of Manu. The 
uncertain date of these compositions, however, some- 
what lessens their value as precise authorities. The 
Mrichhakati, which is the oldest Hindu Drama now 
extant, exhibits “not only absolute toleration, but a 
kind of public recognition” * of the Bauddha faith, by 
the appointment of a Buddhist ascetic as chief of all 
the Vihara of Ujain. That virtuous city could not 
“ tolerate even the death of an a/nimaV* This play 
is of later date than the Hindu code, for the Judge 
in the 9th act quotes Manu f ; and as Manu himself 
mentions nuns, or “ female anchorites of an heretical 
religion, it is certain that the Buddhist faith was 
still honoured and flourishing when these works were 
composed. There is internal evidence that the code 
of Manu is posterior to the Eamayana and the Ma- 
hdbharattt in the raentidh of “ heroic poems,”§ which 
should be read at the celebration of obsequial rites in 
honour of ancestors ; and in the allusions to image- 
worship, 1| which is not mentioned either in the lla- 


♦ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. Viii. 
t The Mrichkakati, or “ Toy-cart,” act. viii. Wilson’s Hindu 
Theatre, i. 140. 

{ Haughton's Laws of Mann, viii. 363. 

§ Itaughton’s Laws of Manu, iii. 233. 

» ft Wilson. Preface to Vishnu Puvan, p. xiii. 
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m%ana or Mali^bh&rata. Bentley assigned the 
in^yana to the fourth century of our era^ and the 
Mahabharata to the eighth century or even later. 
But the latter date is certainly too low; for the 
Great War is mentioned in a copper plate inscription 
of a date not later than the first half * of the sixth 
century, along with the names of Vyasa, Par^sara, 
and Yudhishtara. Bentley’s method of comj)ression 
is in fact too much like the Prokrustean bed of Da- 
mastes, into which the large were squeezed, and the 
small were stretched until they fitted. The composi- 
tion of the -Mahabharata cannot therefore be dated 
later than the beginning of the fifth century, and it 
should no doubt be placed even earlier ; perhaps about 
A. D. 200 to 300. The code of Manu is a mere com- 
pilation, filled with the most contradictory injunc- 
tions ; but in its present state it is certainly later than 
the great epics, and may be dated about A. d. 400. 

• This valuable inscription is the property of Captain Ellis 
The date is thus stated : lAkhitam samvatsara satadroaye chatv/r- 
dasa — “ written in the year two hundred and fourteen.” As the 
characters are similar to those of the Gupta inscriptions, the date 
is most probably of the Gupta era, or 319 + 314 = 633, a. d. If 
of the Sdka era, the date will be 78 + 214 = 299, a. d.; but the 
characters are not so old as those of the early Gupta inscriptions of 
A. D. 400. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY.— DECLINE AND FALL OF 
BUDDHISM. 

1. At the period of Fa Hian’s pilgrimage, the .Gupta 
dynasty occupied the throne of Magadha. Their 
dominions extended from Nepal to the Western 
Gh6.ts,* and from the Indus to the mouths of the 
Ganges. The family was established by Maharaja 
Gupta, in 319 a. d., which became the first year 
of the Gupta era. This epoch is not mentioned in 
the Allahabad inscription of Samtidra Gupta ; but it 
is used in the Sanchi and Udayagiri inscriptions of* 
Chandra Gupta j in the^Kiihaon Pillar inscription of 
Skanda Gupta; and in the Eran Pillar inscription 
of Budha Gupta. It is besides especially mentioned 
by Abu Rihan,f who, in his account of Indian eras, 
identifies the Gopta-kAl, or Gupta era, with the 
Ballaba-kIl, or era of Balabhi^ which commenced 

• The Western Ghats are called Sainh&dH } and the inscription 
on the Allahabad pillar records Samud|tk Gupta’s influence over 
that country. 

t M. Reinaud : Frag^ments Arabes et Persans in^ts relatifs h 
llnde, pp. 138-143. 
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in A D. 819. These eras are mentioned no less than 
three times by Abu Rihan ; and each time he has 
identified them as starting from the same date. But 
it appears to me that the most important of these 
passages must either be corrupt or obscure, for the 
translation given by M. Beinaud makes the epoch of 
the Guptas commence from the date of their exter- 
mination 1 If this is a correct translation there can 
be little doubt that the text of Abu Bihan must be 
erroneous; for we know positively that the Guptas 
were reigning during the fifth and sixth centuries 
of our era. But I will venture to suggest a different 
translation of this important passage, by which the 
error is got rid of without any alteration of the 
text: — 

VjSl \j\jti\ Jl^ oj/ UU 

ri®t JIjXa ^ Li>l Jjl 

“With regard to the Cfupta Kil (or era of the Guptas), the 
name was that of a wicked and powerful family; whate epoch 
became extinct with themeelves; and truly Ballaba was after them ; 
for the beginning of their era is the the same as (that of) the 
the last ; (namely) 241 of the SiKA-Kit.” 

2. The underlined ^passage in the original text is 
thus translated by M. Beinaud *^ Et I’^re qui port© 
leur nom est I’fepoque de leur extermination;” but 
• Fragments, p. J43. ♦ 
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the literal translation appears to be, “ and then 
became extinct along with their epoch,” which agrees 
with the version that I have given above. The 
statement made in M. Keinaud’s version is so extra- 
ordinary that, even without any direct proofs of its 
inaccuracy, I would have set it aside as erroneous. 
The era of the Seleukidse began with the foundation 
of the Syrian empire by Seleukos ; the Christian era 
is dated from the 'estahluhment of Christianity ; and 
the era of the Guptas without doubt commenced with 
the settlement of their own dynasty. For the Guptas, 
as I have mentioned before, date their insciaptions in 
an era of their own ; which, though not so named by 
them, was actually a Gupta-kdl, and must, ther^id’ore, 
have been called such by the people. 

3. The direct evidence of the period when the 
Guptas flourished is derived from the Chinese. In 
A. D. 428, the king of Kapila was named Yuegai, or 
“ raoon-belovecl,” which is a synonyme of Chandra 
Oupta, or moon-cheris|fed.” In A. D. 502, the 
king of India was UBaded Kea-to^ that is Gutto, the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit Gupta. Lastly, Hw3,n- 
Thsdng* names five Princes of Magadha who 
flourished previous to the conquest of the country 
by Siladitya, in the following order 

Lo-kia-lo-ftpyi-to, or ’ 

Fo-tho-kin-to, or XZ Gvpia. , 

Tha-ka-ta-kiu-to, or ’ ^ ^ 

Pho-lo-a-yi-to, or Sdiaii^a. 

Pa-cho-lo, or ‘' Vajra. 

* Fo-km ki, Appendix. 
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4^ Now Siladitya died between 642 and 648 (say 
in 645), and as he reigned siicty years, his accession 
must have taken place in A. D. 585 ; and his conquest 
of Magadha may be dated about a. d. 600. The 
chronology of the Guptas as derived from all sources 
will then stand thus : — * 


Names. 

Titles. 

Gupta 

Era. 

A.D. 

I. Gupta. 


■fll 

319 

* 11. Ghatot Xacha • a • • 


21 

340 

• III, Chandra Gupta 1st 


41 

360 

* IV. Samudra Gupta . . 

Pardhrama 


380 

* V. Chandra Gupta 2nd 

Vikram&ditya • • * • 

81 

400 

* Vf. KuMitRA Gupta .... 

Mahendra 

111 

430 

• VII. Skanda Gupta .... 

Kramaditya * • • • 

121 

440 

VIII. 

Layrdditya f # . . . 

133 

462 

* IX. Budha Gupta a •• • •• 


161 

480 

X. Takta Gupta - 

• 

191 

610 

XL Nab A GuptX 

; Baladitya ••••«. 

221 

640 

XTT Vaiba 


261 

670 

Conquest of Siladityam . . • • 

281 

600 


5. The stars placed against the names in this 

* The dates obtained from various sources are : For Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya, 83 (Udayagiri inscription), and 93(Sfmclu 
inscription), equivalent to a.d. 401 and 412, from Jain authorities 
A.D. 409; and from dhinese authorities a.i>. 428— fet Skanda 
G^ta— ^his death in 133, or A.p. 452, as steted on the Kuhaon 
pillar; for Budha Gupta 166, or A.i>. 484, ah given in the Bran 
pillar inscripdoh. ' . 

t Or Lokaditya. • 
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table denote that coins have been discovered of ^’ach 
of those princes j and it is from coins alone that I 
have ascertained that Baladitya was named Nara 
Qvjpta. The chronolog’ical table has been framed 
upon the following’ data. 

. 1st. The power of the Indo-Scythians did not 
besfin to decline until the time of the later Hans in 
China, whose dynasty was only established in A. d. 
S22. During' the latter half of the third century 
their power was on the decline, and may be supposed 
to have been ‘finally overthrown by Gupta in a. d. 
819. There are great numbers of gold coins of Indo- 
Scythian type with corrupt Greek and Indian legends 
which can only be attributed to this dynasty. 

2nd. A short inscription of Chandra Gupta, at 
Udayagiri, is dated in the year 82 ; and a second of 
the same prince, at Sdnchi, is dated in the year 93. 
These dates of the Gupta era are eguivalent to A. d. 
401 and 412, which agree with the Chinese date 
of A. D. 428* for Yue-gai, But Chandra Gupta on 
his coins takes the fitl^ of Vikmmadxtyay and in the 
Agni Purana,f it is said that Ft^rama, the son of 
Gadharupa, should ascend the throne of Malawa 
seven hundred and fifty-three years after the expia- 
tion of Obitnakya. This event I hare already placed 
in B.c. 826, from which, deducting 753 years, we 

• Tliis is the date giTen in the Chinese account of India, 4a 
Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 66S; but Dea Oidgaes, L 45, says a.d. 
408., ■ 

• t Prinsep’s Journal, iv. 688. * 
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obtoin A. D. 428 for the date of Vikrama of Malwa. 
Colonel Tod also quotes a Jain inscription of Chandra 
Gupta, dated either in A. D. 370 or 409,* in which 
he is styled Avanti-nAthf or lord of Ujain,” which 
was the capital of Malwa. Here then we have a 
Vikrama and a Chandra Gupta both king’s of Malwa 
at the same time : two statements which can only be 
reconciled by supposing them to be the same person 
under different names or titles. This supposition is 
confirmed by the coins of Chandra Gupta, on the 
reverses of which we find that he took the titles of 
Vikrama and Vikramaditya. A cave inscription at 
Udayagiri of the Samvat year 1093, or a. d. 1036, 
couples the name of Chandra Gupta with the king- 
dom of Vikramaditya {Vikramaditya BAjyam). In 
the Raja Tarangini also it is mentioned that Mdtri- 
gupta was placed on the throne of Kashmir by Vikra- 
maditya, King of Ujain. According to my corrected 
chronology of tHe Raja Tarangini, this happened in 
A. D. 430. The Satrunjaya Mahatmyaf also places 
the third Vikramaditya in Samvat 466, or a#d. 409. 
From this accumulation of evidence it seems to me 
certain that a Chandra Gupta, with the title of 
Vikramaditya, was the sovereign of Malwa in the 
early part of the fifth century of our era. 

• See Transactions Roy. As. Soc., pp. 140-211, where Colonel 
Tod, by some inadvertence, gives both 427 and 466 Samvat as the 
date of this inscription. t 

t Wilford : Researches As. Soc. Bengal, ix. 166; and Wilson : 
Researches As. Soc. Bengal, xv. 159/ note. . 
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8rd. The date of Skanda Gupta’s death, which is 
found upon the Kuhaon Pillar, is the year 133.* 
No era is stated ; hut it must of course be that era 
which was used by the “ royal race of Guptas,” of 
which he is said to have been born, and which could 
only have been the Oupta-Ml, or Gupta era. His 
death, therefore, occured in 319+133=452 a. d., as 
given in my table. 

4th. The date of Budha Gupta has been deter- 
mined by the inscription at Eran,t which, records the 
erection of a pillar in the year 165, or a. d. 484. 
An inspection of the table will show how well this 
date agrees with the period which must be assigned 
to Budha Gupta on the authority of Hwan Thsang ; 
according to whom Fo-tho-Kiu-to, or Budha OuptUf 
was the fourth prince prior to Siladitya’s conquest 
of Magadha in a. d. 600. The coins of Budha Gupta 
may be seen in Plate II., figs. 55, 57, of Mr. 
Thomas’s essay on the Sah kings of Surastra. I can 
confirm the reading of the legend which he gives 
with some hesitation a»r Budha Gupta. I procured 
five of these silver coins from a traveller at Benares, 
of which I have given away four ; but I still possess 
sealing-wax impressions of them all, from which 
I have been able to recognize the engraved specimens. 

5th. The coins of’NAB-i Gupta B&laditya are 
scarce. Of iwo specimens in gold that have been 
in my owjiq^seiBil^n, I still have impressions^ but 

; V • prins^’s Journal, vii. 37. 

. > * t Prinoep's Journal, vii. 634. 
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the%type may be seen in Fig. 22, Plate xviii. of 
Wilson’s “ Ariana Antiqua.” On the obverse, under 
the Raja’s arm, is written N&ra^ and on the reverse, 
Buladitya. The small silver coin Fig. 19, Plate 
XV. of the same work, most probably also belongs to 
Nara. I read the legend : — 

Paraniadhi Itaja Sri Nara-Gupta Baladitya- 

6. ils the correct determination of the epoch of the 
Gupta dynast 3 ' is of the first importance to the 
religious as well as to the political history of ancient 
India, it becomes necessary to examine the chronology 
which Mr. E. Thomas, with much critical skill and 
ingenuity, has proposed for the Shh kings of Gujrat 
and the Gupta princes of Magadha.* We agree 
as to the facts, but differ in our deductions. The 
facts are these : — 

1st. The beaujiful^ silver coins of the kings 
are all dated in the fourth century of some unknown 
era. 

2nd. The silver coins of Kumdra Gupta and of 
Skanda Gupta are evident and undoubted copies of 
those of the Sah kings, and therefore these two 
princes mtist have reigned at a Tafer date than the 
last of the S4h king^. 

7. In making his deductions from these facts, Mr. 

* See Journal of the Bpysl volw' zii., “ On the 

Dynasty of the Sah Kings of Soriishtra ; ' ’ by Edward Thomas, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service ; a most vaihahle contribution to the 
ancient history of India. r • * 

' , . . ' '.D 
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Thomas has based «11 his calculations on M. Hei- 
naud’s translation of the passage in Abu llihdnj which 
gives the year 319 a.d., for the beginning of the 
Gupta era, and also for the final extinction of ths 
Gvpta dynaety. In adopting this version of Abu 
Bihan’s statement^ Mr. Thomas is obliged to search 
for some other epochs’ as the starting points from 
which to count the dates of the Surashtra and Gupta 
coins. ' The earlier era which he uses for thist^pur- 
pose is that of Sri Harsha,* which was entirety un- 
known until the publication of M. Beinaud’s extracts 
from Abu Bihan. This era dates from B. c. 467? 
and the epoch of the Sah kings of Surashtra is thus 
fixed between 157 and 57 B. C.f 

8. Between the Sah kings and the Guptas, Mr. 

Thomas interposes the Indo- Scythians, whose con- 
quest he places in 26 b. c., and he proposes to count 
the date, of Chandra Gupta’s inscription at SdnchiJ 
from 78 a. D., which is the well-khowu commence- 
ment of the Saka era. This will place the reign of 
Chandra Gupta in 78 -e? 9S = 171 a. d., and the reign 
of Buddha Gupta in 78 + 166 as 946 a^ B., after 
whom there is tiipe for the reigns of a few more 
princes before the asserted exthmtion of the. family 
in 819.A. i . 

9. My reasons for assigning to a 

lafor period: have been giren ^lron^y i: end I trill 

•SeeMf.A^^ ' 

t See Mr. Thomi^’s Essay) p. 4^^ 

. t See Mr. Thdm*ft*S:^ay, p. 6; 
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ndw state as briefly as possible all my objections to 
Mr. Thomas's chronoV?g‘y. 

Ist. According* to the Chinese historians, the power 
of the Indo-Scythiana remained in full force until 222 
A. D. ; after which it began to decline. This state- 
ment is supported by Ptolemy the geographer, who 
between a. d. 140-160, assigns the whole valley of 
the Indus, including Siraatrene, or Surashtra, to the 
In^-Sqythians. 

l^d. Samudra Gupta, according to the Allahabad 
and Bhitari inscriptions, w as the fourth prince of the 
Gupta dynasty, and if w^e allow twenty years to each 
reign, Samudra will date from GO to 80 of the Gupta 
era, or from 188 to 158 a. d. But in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, Samudra mentions the Shahdn-ahdh, 
(that is, one of the Sassanian kings of Persia) as his 
contemporary, whose dynasty did not attain the 
throne until a. d. 823; and as in his account of the 
tributary and conquered provinces he omits Mag’adha, 
Surashtfa, and Ujlayani, it has been inferred by 
James Prinsep,* and is admitted by Mr. Thomas 
himself, that these provinces must have formed his 
owm proper ddminion. But as Sirastrene belonged 
to the Indo-Scythiims at the very date that must be 
assigned to Samudra by Mr. Thomas's chronology, 
we must either reject his scheme, altogether^ or con- 
clude, that both the Chihese histdrian and the Alex- 
andrian geographer were 

♦ Joarhalvi;ff76. ' - 
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8rd. The indepeiidence of the native princes A)f 
Gujrat between 157 and 57 p. is completely at 
variance with the Greek accounts of Mmiander’s con<> 
quest of 8ariov«tos or between 160 and 

180 B. c., which is further authenticated by the long- 
protracted currency of his coins at Baryghza or 
Baroch. 

4th. The alphabetical characters of the Surashtran 
coins * are so widely different from those of^ the 
Pillar and Bock inscriptions, and at the sajue time 
are so much similar to those of the Guptasj that it is 
impossible not to conclude that there must have been 
a long interval between Asoka and the independent 
Sah king’s, and an almost immediate succession of the 
Sfih kings by the Guptas. But Mr. Thomas’s pro- 
posed chronology exactly reverses this conclusion, by 
making the interval between Asoka’s death and tlie 
earliest date of the Surashtra coins not more than 
sixty-five years, while the interval betw’een the last of 
the S^h kings and the r|8e of the Guptas is one 
hundred and thirty-five^ years, or more than double 
the other. ' ' 

* Another evidenoa in &vbur of the later ifito "of ihjii Sah kiiige 
of Gujrot is famished bj the gateway "^haeriptions aP8&hchl. 
These date in the early part of the first century of onr.efn No. 

ISP) } and though theyobow the peartst i^p^ipacdi to the fwihf 
of, the Sob alpha^t,^^ot t]be to the 

Sdnohi inscriptions. Thu re^t a^ees with' the p^od which I 
have An.; , hogibph^ of the , 

Indo-Soy thdnu de<4i^) td a-p. 0 

Gupta..-,;' 
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* 5 th. The author of the Peiiplus of the Erythrseaii 
sea, who lived between 117 and 180 A. d., wtates that 
ancient drachmas of Apollodotus and of Menander 
were then current at Baryg^za.* This prolonged 
currency of the Greek drachmaf points directly to the 
period of the Indo- Scythian rule; for though we 
have some hundreds of their gold coins, and many 
thousands of their copper coins, j’et only one solitary 
spec’^men of their silver coinage has 3 ’^et been dis- 
covered. The Indo-Grecian silver probably con- 
tinued current until after 222 a. d., when the Indo- 
Scythian power beg*an to decline. From this period, 
about *200 A. D., I would date the independence 
of the S4h kings, and the issue of their silver 
coinage, which was a direct copy in weight, and 
partly in type, from the Philopater drachmas of 
Apollodotus. » 

9.* We have thus a continued sezies of silver cur- 
rency in Gujrat for upwards of six hundred years, 
from Menander’s conquest, in b. c. 100-140, to Budha 
Gupta’s d^thj in about 010 a. d. From this jmriod 
thick silver pieces of the same type and of the same 
value, but ope hplf ipoire in weight, were issued by the 
Balablld kings ddwiv to the Mahomedan conquest, 
In the more piedious metal -the coinage of the Indo 
Scythians ’^ihmediate^ succeeded’' by ther golden 
dinars of the Gifptas^ y'hciC <^rlie^ are ^ 

* i. 

Marci et - betw^a ' J 17; mk3 180 

A.D., or about 160 Ar®":'. iV’” 
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exact copies of the well-known Ardokro coins "of 
Kanishka and his successors.'*^ 

10. The importance of establishing* the Correjst era 
of the Guptas becomes apparent when we learn that 
Chandra Gupta was most probably one of the last 
paramount sovereig-ns of India who professed the 
Buddhist faith. The inscriptions of his reig’n, which 
still exist at Sanchi and at Udayagfiri, confirm the 
account of the contemporary traveller Fa-Hian ; that 
Buddhism^ thougfh honoured and flourishing', was cer- 
tainly on the decline, and that temples of the Brah- 
mans were rising on all sides. The earliest inscrip- 
tion of Chandra Gupta is dated in 82 of the ‘Gupta 
era, or a. d. 401. It consists of two lines carved on 
a rock tablet at the foot of the Udayagiri hill, which 
was intended for a longer inscription. There is room 
for five more lines j and, as no event iis commemorated, 

. it is evident that the record is incomplete. The tablet 
is placed to the right of the entrance of a cave- 
temple apparently dedicated to Surya, whose image 
is represented on each side of the doorway. . Immedi- 
ately to the left of the cave there is a large alto- 
relievo of the Var6ha or BOar Avatdry ten feet and a 
half in height. The inscription is partially injured by 
the peeling of the rock on the right hand; but the 

• See Prfiiwp, in Journal iy, ,620, and Pistes XXXVIII. ' and 
XXXTX., ip whiGh thsi, eleuly dpreloped; but I wm 

tbe firot to out to James Prinsep'tfio seated on the 
Indonfit^thian odias, which figure afterwai^s became the most 
common reverse of the early Gupta coins. 
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date is perfect, and the only part that is completely 
lost is the name of the Raja who excavated the cave. 
A fac-simile of the inscription will be found in Plate 
XXI., No. 200. The following' is a transcript in 
Homan characters 

Siddham sammUare 82 Sravana-mdm suhlehadasya 
panima-bhattdmka Maluirdjadhi ch a n d u a-g u pt a pdd&n-addtasya 
Mahdrdja ciixOAtiQA potrasyay Mahdraja vishnu-dasa piiirasya 
SanaJidnikasya Mahd (rdja * * • 

Finished in the year 82, on the 11th of the brig'ht half 
of the month of Sriivana ^ [the cave] of him, bowing to the feet of 
the paramount, homage-receiving, Supreme Maharaja Chandra- 
(loPTA, the grandson of Maharaja Chagaliga, the son of 
Maharaja Vishnu-Dasa, Maharaja (name obliterated) of Sa7ta- 
hdnihay 

11. Samhdnika i& included by Samudra Gupta 
amongst his tributary provinces,* but unfortunately 
the name of its ‘Raja is not given. The position of 
Sanakhnika is, however, now placed beyond all doubt J 
as it must have included Udayagiri, Rhilsa, and 
Sanclii. It is even possible that Samkdnika may 
have some connection with the names of Sanchi-r- 
Kanakhera. 

12. The Vaishnava faith of this petty royal family 

w 

* Allahabad Pillar inscription, in Prinsep’s JounUsd, vi. 973. 
The name of Chagaliga or recalls those of Kutlugb, Togh* 
Ink, and others of undoubted Tartar origin, so strop^lj, that one , 
can scarcely help assigning this petty family to ^e Indo*Seythian 
stock. - ,,, :■ . 
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is shown by the name of Vishnu Bds, the “ slav^ of 
Vishnu j” and by the Vaishnava subjects of all the 
rock sculptures at Udayagiri* The Boar Incarnation 
of Vishnu has already been mentioned. On the tpp 
of the hill there is a colossal figure of Vishnu himself, 
twelve feet in length, reposing on the folds of tihe 
serpent Seska or Ananta, the emblem of eternity. 
The worship of Vishnu, which then prevailed at 
Ildayagiri, has been supplanted by that of Siva;' and 
the votaries of the lingam have occupied the cave- 
temples of Vishnu. In the principal temple, now 
dedicated to Mahadeo, there is a native inscription on 
a pillar dated in the Sanivat year 1093, or a. d. 1036, 
in which the votary records his " adoration at the feet 
of Vishnu.”* 

13. The second inscription of Chandra Gupta is 
carved on one of the railings of the colonnade of the 
great Tope at Slinchi. It was translated and pub- 
lished by James Prinsep in 1837 ;t ^ut its date was 
not properlj' ascertained. Since then, Mr. Thomas 
has satisfactorily shown/that the Samvat date is 93 ; 
but he has failed to sep that the day of the month is 
likewise represented Jn figures. I have giyen a fac- 
simile of this date in Plate XXL, 197., It reads 

S. ' 93, BMdrapadd 14 =>»= the year 93> the 14th 
(of the month) Bhadrapada*” ' This ipaeription records 
a grant of money by the paramount sovereign Chandra 
Guptas through hisMocaV agent> to the SrPmanas Of 
the MaM-MMraf or Great Monastery t at S4nchi. 

• ? VSishhu-p&do-mtyam. ■ f Ti. 465, 460. 
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Pilnsep’s translation g-ives the general sense of the 
text; butj in documents of this kind, it is always 
desirable to have as literal a version as possible. The 
opening lines especially have been much abridged ; 
and, as they are thoroughly Buddhistical in their lan- 
g’uage, I will venture to give my own translation of 
them. 

Ku(la Dhamma) st Mahdmhare tHa-samMhi Prajny&guna 
hhamten^iray&ya paramapunya kri (ta sram&ntara) garbhya 
gat&ya sramana-punggavv&satah&y&ryya sangh&ya, • • • 

“ To the followers of Dharma in the Great Monastery, who, by 
tlie practice of morality, and by deep meditation on the attributes 
of wisdom (^PrajtiA), have subdued their passions, and become dis- 
tinguished for virtue ; to the Srdmanas of the venerable fraternity, 
pre-eminent in private religious observances ( Avasatha),” <fec. 

li. Pr<ynd means wisdom, understanding,” or 
more literally, " foreknowledge.” The author of the 
Ashta Sahasrikrf thus addresses Prajna: — 

“Thou mighty object of my worship I Thou 
/ art the sum of all good qualities;, and 
Buddha is the G'ttrti of the world. The wise make 
no distinction between thee and Buddha, He 
devoutly serves thee serves the IJath/igata also.’** 

The author of the Puj&~kand thus addresses 
Prajnh:~^‘ I make s^utation to Prajit6^Pevij 'who 
is the Prq/»d (Trgi^endental *^i^ 

the (multiform)* iVtr-r»;>a (formless^ 

and the uiuteits^i ihUther.’\ . : 
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The author of the S&dhana-mhla oflfera his 
tation to Prajna-Devi, from whom, in the form of;, 
desire, the production of the world was excellently 
obtained, who is beautiful as the full moon, the ; 
mother of Adi Buddha.”* And again, Salutation 
to Prajna Paramitu, the infinite, who, when all was 
void, was revealed by her own will.” t 

15. Prajnd or Prajna Devi is deified N,ature> or;' 
Diva Naturaj and the same as Dharma. Ih the 
Sanchi inscription her supremacy is acknowledged 
by Chandra Gupta’s belief in the attainment of 
purity and the subjection of the passions by medita-. 
tion. on the attributes of Prajnd. The great king ■ 
was therefore not an orthodox Buddhist, but a 
heterodox materialist, who held DharmU or material 
naturO'as the first person of the Triad. 

16. If James Prinsep’s restoration of the text be 

correct, and I oHieve that it is so, Chandra Gupta 
was a most munificent ^patron as well as a faithful 
follower of Buddhism. His gift to the Sinchi Tope 
for its regular illuminiatibn, and for the perpetual 
service of or ascetics, was no less a sum 

than twenty-five thousand- dinars, or 80,0601., equal 
to two lakhs and a' half of rupees. - 

17. But the religious belief of Chandra (^upta 
does npt rest solely on the authonty of this inscrip- 
tion ; Jbr,’ according to the sacred books of the Jains^ 
the last !|7iilhankara Mahaviba is said^ r^ 

-• Hodgson^ p;. life. ^ 'i', 
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poufided his twelve dreams to Chandra Gupta, the 
lord of Avahti or Ujain.* 

18. The same story is related in the Buddha 
vildsa,'!' but the dreams are said to have been fourteen, 
;ukI to have been expounded to Chandra Gupta, the 
monarch of Ujain, by Bhadra Bdhu Muni. From 
this it may be inferred that the Prince was certainly 
not a worshipper of the Brabmanical Pantheon ; and 
as we' have seen that he was not an orthodox Budd- 
hist, we may conclude that his heterodoxy was not 
very dissimilar from Jainisnif which is generally ac- 
knowledged to have been a sectarian offspring of 
Buddhism. 

19. But, if my chronology of the Guptas be 
correct, we have the most clear proof of the Bud- 
dhist belief of Chandra Gupta in Fa Hian's travels. 
The Chinese pilgrim left his native land ini a. d. 899, 
and returned to it again in a. d. 416. His visit to 
Por-lian-fUf or P5,taliputra^^ the capital of the king- 
dom of Mo-kie-thi) or Magadha, therefore took place 
in the (Mrly part of Chandra Gupta^s reign. He de- 
scribes the city as very large the people as rich and 
fond of discussion ; but justdn all their dealings. They 
celebrated Shkya’s birthday annually by a procession 


• Transactions Royal' Asiatic Society, i. 211— Colonel Tod. 
t At p. 413 thwisame Volnnie^ ifajor' the 
same thing, on i^e andidrlty of the Buddha Vtt&taf i BigimbarA 
Jain work. . .u : ,v , . 


t Fti is oidy the Ghinew traitslatidn of the Sanscrit ptUrfiy vl 


son. 


§ Fo-ktee~h,i, p<: 
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of four-wheeled darS, with little chapels at the four 
corners, each containing a seated witK 

Bodhisatwas standing by him. This festival still 
survives in the Rath Jattrd) or annual procession of 
which the crafty Brahmans have adopted 
into their own creed, because it was too popular to 
be suppressed.* 

20. At the time of Fa Hian’s visit Buddhism 
Was the prevailing religion of the Panj^b, and of 
Northern India from Mathura to the mouth of the 
Ganges. Between the Panjhb and Mathura, that is 
in Brahraavartta Proper, the law of Buddha was not 
held in honour, f But this was the original seat and 
stronghold of the Brahmans and their religion j and 
its exception by Fa Hian is one amongst the many 
proofs of the pilgrim’s accuracy. Everywhere else 
Buddhism waa honoured and flourishing ; the kings 
^ere firmly atthdhed to the law, and showed their 
reverence for the asceticS'lby taking off their tiarai 
before them. \^But at sMcki &nA ftt Shmeiy in Oudh, 
the heretical Brahmans /^had attempted to destroy^is 
sacred nettle and some holy Topes, v The very 
tempt shows the increasing power of the Brahmans^ 
and their confident hope of ultimate suctoessi , i 
21. In the Bhitari Pillar inscriptiony* no mention* 
is made of the religious belief of 

• ? to olM^ter kx^;;bf STr. taia^s 

the pUgrimage of I'a Hjan y^^h^the conolc^hg chapter 
volume.' . 

* i Fo-^kwe^ki, v.’xr. ' 
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Gupta, but his son Samtidra would appear to have 
been a strict pbseryer of the Yedas, as he is repre- 
sented ofFering* Vast sacrifices to the ancient elemental 
Deities, Indra, Varuna, and Yama.* In his own 
inscription ; on the Allahabad Pillar he is also com- 
pared to Dhanada, Varuna, Indra, and Antaka jt 
that is, to the Gods of the four elements, earth, water, 
fire, and air. His son, the second Chandra Giipta, 
and his grandson Kumdra Gupta, are called wor- 
shippers of the Supreme Bhagavat,J whom Dr. 
Mill identifies with Krishna. But as the Vishnu 
Purana, which was most probably written in the 
tenth century,^ makes no mention of the worship of 
Krishna, althougfh it g^ves a long account of bis 
the Bhagavat who was worshipped by 
Chandra and Kumdra, must be either Vishnu or 
Buddha^ In his remarks on this insjeription, how- 
ever, Dr. Mill drops Krishna! altc^lher, and makes 
Vishnu the object of Chandrd's and Kumara’s wor- 
ship. But as Blhagavat is1)ne of the^ commonest of 
the many titles ' of Buddha, the balance' of evidence 
still remains yery- mubh iu favour of Chandra, Gnpta^s 
attachment to Buddhism. It is even possible that 
Chandra Gupta may. have professed Buddhism in the 


t PriasepV Wd.' , ; r : 

t.Prinsep’sJaai^, 

V^rinsep’s if 

of the tenth centtiry. 


II PrihsepV Journal, vL 7. 
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leari^ part of his reig'n,* and Vaishnavism irf i;he 
latter part ; for the difference between the two is 
more nominal than real. Indeed the mention of 
Vishnu himself would no more invalidate the Bud- 
dhism of Chandra Gupta than the Tantric pictures 
of Mahadeva and KAli can disprove the present 
Buddhism of the Tibetans and Nepalese. The 
exoteric or outward worship of Chaityas, and of 
statues. of Buddha^ no doubt remained unchanged; 
but the esoteric or philosophical speculations of the 
learned were continually changing; and the com- 
paratively pure theism^ and practical morality of 
Buddha were first encumbered with the mild quietism 
of the Yaishnavas, and at last deformed by the wild 
extravagances of the Tantrists. 

22. Skaiida Gupta, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
ascended the throne of Magadha about a. d. 440. He 
inherited the vast dominions of his family, including 
the whole of Northern India, from Gujrat to the 
mouth of the Ganges ; and though his reign was dis- 
turbed by the rebellion a minister, yet he left his 
kingdom undivided to his successor. Of his religious 
faith there is no doubt; for, in the Bhitari Pillar 
in8cription,f he is stated to have possessed " a clear 
insight into the wisdom of the Tantras.” The mys- 
teries of the T6.ntrikas were secret and incomintmic- 
able. They taught foriniilas of incantatidn and 

is dated .dSMfl 93, or 
A. D. 41S j and we know that he wag reigiiing so late as a. d. 428. 

« f Priasep’s Jburaali 
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in 3 'Stic charms for the attainment of superhuman 
power. They degraded the material worship of the 
reproductive powers of Nature by a sensual and 
obscene interpretation, in which Siva and Durga, or 
their emblems the lingam and yoni, played a conspicu- 
ous part. One of their orders, the KApMihas, or 
“ raen-of-skulls,*’ has been well represented in the 
Prabodha Chandrodaya, * a native metaphysical 
drama. The speakers are a BvddhisP monk; a 
Brahman mendicant, and the Kapalika. 

Buddhist: “This man professes the rule of a 
Kapalika. I will ask him what it is.” (Going up to 
him.) “ Ho I you with the bone and skull necklace^^ 
what are your notions of happiness and salvation ? ” 

KApdlika: Wretch of a Buddhist! Well, hear 
what -is our religion : — * 


“ With flesh of men, with brain and fat well smeared, 
We make our^m burnt offering; break our fast 
Prom cups of holy Brahman’s skull ; and ever. 

With gurgling drops of blood, that plenteous stream. 
Prom hard throats quickly cut, by us is worshipped 
With human offerings meet, our God, dread Bhairava;’’ 


Brahman (s^^opping, his ears) : " Bud- 

dhist, Bjddhist, what tWiik you of this ? Oh ! horrible 


f 


Buddhist: " Sacred Arhata 1 som# jivvful sinuier 
has surely deceived that man.” 

(hi a rage) : " AhE ! libiiW that^^t art 

* Prinsep’s Journal, vL 14-^-tr^8laf»d by B^ 
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—vilest of heretieS) with thy shaven crown, drest like 
the lowest outcasts — uncombed one ! away with 
■thee.J” 

28. The extra vagfanee of this class of Tkhtrikas is 
further displayed by the Kapalika’s boast 

I call at will the best of Gods, great Hart, 

And Harass self, and Brahma : I restrain 
With my solo voice the course of stars that wander 
In heaven’s bright vault; the earth with all its load 
Of mountains, fields, and cities, I at will 
Reduce once more to water ; and, behold ! 

I drink it up I 

I 24. From this specimen of the Tdntrika faith, it - 
may be inferred that the cabalistic charms and mystic 
incOntations, added to the free tise of spirituous 
Zij'MOrs,* induced an excited state of mind in the 
votaries that was hig’hly favourable to a full belief in 
the attainment of superhuman power. No wonder 
that the Buddhist considered such* extravagance aS 
the affect of delusion. 

25. But the Tkntrika ^^oCtrines continued to spread 
in spite of their wildness ; dad they at length became ^ 
so popular that they were even carried into Nepal and 
Tibet, and permanently engrafted on the Buddhism of* 
• those countries. Their success was, hCUrev)»^ as much 
due to force as to persuasion, for are always ■ 

persecutor. ' To Skanda Cupta, therefore, I woul# 
at^br^ the per^s^e^^^ Buddlte mentioned ‘ 
by Hivdu first half of the t 
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sevcHth century, the Chinese pilgrim says Not 
long ago the king, She-slumg-kia, who persecuted and 
sought to abolish the Law of Buddha, tried also to 
destroy the stone which bore the holy impressions of 
his feet.” As SJie-shang-kia is not- included by 
Hwan Thsang amongst the five kings who reigned 
over Magadha previous to Siladitya’s conquest, he 
must be looked for amongst the predecessors of Budha 
Gupta*. Of these,- the onl}'^ one whose name at all 
resembles She-shang-kia is Skanda ; and as his Tdn- 
trika zeal would naturally have led him to persecute 
the Buddhists, there is every probability in favour of 
the proposed identification. It is also not unlikely 
that the rebellion of Skanda Gupta’s minister may 
have been caused by his persecution of Buddhism. 
But the followers of Skkya recovered their influence ; 
and the hoi}' stone, which She-shang-kia had thrown 
into the Ganges, was restored to its original position, 
where it was seen by Hwdn Thsang about a. d. 642. 

26. The interval between the death of Skanda 
Gupta and the date of Budha Gupta’s pillar at Eran 
is only thirty ?two years;* and as Hwan Thsang* 
places (perhaps the 

immediate predecessor of Budha Gupta, a reign of* 
about twentj'-five years might be assigned to him to 
connect the series of the earlier Guptas found - ip; the . 
Pillar inscriptions with the later serier reco|?<fcd ihy 
the Chinese pilgrim. : In the Seem copp^plttfo ge^lnts; 
there is mention of - 

* Frpta , 
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reign * whose authority was acknowledged by* the 
petty Eajas of the N arbada. He must therefore have 
been one of the Magadha dynasty , and he might 
either be placed between the two series of Guptas, or 
be identified with the first of Hwan Thsang’s princes. 
As Lo-kia-lo-a-yi-to is evidently some title, such as 
Lokdditya, “ Sun-of-the-world,” similar to those 
which we know were assumed by other members of 
this dynasty, it seems quite probable that Deva Gupta 
and Lo-kia-lo-a-yi-to were one and the same person. 

27. The name of Bvdha " cherished by 

Budha,” refers so distinctly to his own faith that there 
can be no hesitation in classing him amongst the 
royal followers of S6kya. His pillar inscription is' 
dated in the Gupta year 165, or A. d. 484 ; and I 
suppose that he may have reigned from about 480 to 
610 A. D. During* this period, in a. d. 602, the 
Chinese record f an embassy sent by tbe King, of 
India,” named Keu-to (that is, Qittto or Oupta), to 
the Emperor of China with presents of crystal vases, 
perfumes, precious talis^aifs, and other articles. The 
“ kingdom of India” is afterwards described to he the 
country watered by the Ganges and its affluents; that 
is, Magadha as it existed under the Guptas, which 
included Magadha proper, and all the tributary prcn* 
Vinces between the Him^ayfin and Vihdhyan mounr 
tains. This vast eittpire was possessed by four Gu^pta 

• Prinaep’s J oiiroai, v. ?80, “ Maharajadhiraja ; ” that is, the 
of 'pr 

t Chinese adoount of India, in Frinsep’jv Jouroar, rii 66i 
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princes, the predecessors of Budha Gupta^ ; and there 
is sufficient evidence to prove that his sway waa> 
equally extensive. He is mentioned by Hwan 
Tbsangf* among'st the kings of Magadha,; he is 
called, in the Eran pillat inscription, king' of the 

beautiful country situated between, the Kdlindi and 
theiVamarfa,”f or Jumna and Narbada 5 and his silver 
coins are of the Oigrai type of the S4hs of Surashtra, 
which- was used by his predecessors, Kumdra and 
Skanda. Mr. Thomas doubts the accuracy of James 
Prinsep’s reading* of Kdlindi ; but I can vouch for its 
correctness, as 1 have examined the* inscription care- 
fully, and am now writing with a fac-simile before 
me. What Mr. Thomas calls the very legible r 
over the concluding compound letter is only the 
long vowel i. The name is perfectly distinct on the 
pillar. 

28. According to Hwan Thsang, Budha Gupta 
was succeeded by or Takta Gupta ^ 

but his dominions must have been confined to 
Magadha proper, as we learn fi’om the inscription on 
the colossal Vaeiljdm Avat&Tj at Eran, that the para- 
mount sovereign possessed all the country 

about Bhupdl and southern Bundelkhand not many 
years after the elevation of Budha Gupta’s pillar ; 
for the pillw erected by Vaidala Vishnu, at the 
expense of hw cousin Dhjffiya Vfehnu; while the colos- 
sal Boar was seVup by Dhany a Vishnu himself. The 
death of Budha Gopta; and the accessidh of $oraitodna, 

* JSb-ibtw-H, Appendfcfr . v vi. 
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therefore both took place during’ the life-time of 
phainya Vishnu. But there must have been an in- 
terval of some years between the two events, as 
Dhanya's elder brother, Mdtri Vishnu, who is not 
even mentioned in the pillar inscription, had since 
assumed the title of Mahdraja, and was then dead, 
Dhanya himself then became reg’ent, apparently to 
the young- prince, Toramdna ; for, in another inscrip- 
tion from the Fort of Gwalior, I find Toramdna 
described as the son of Mdtri Ddsa, and the g-randsoh 
gf Mdtrikula, a^o is probabl}' the same as Matri 
Vishnu. As the -celebrated hill of Udayag;iri is men- 
tioned in the Gwalior inscription, there can be little 
doubt of the identity of the two Toramdnas, and of the 
consequent extension of the principality of Eran to 
the banks of the Jumna. The reig’n of Toramdna* 
probably extended from a. d. 520 to 550, contempo- 
rary with Takta Gupta of Mag’adha. 

20. From this time until the conquests of Siladitya, 
Kingf of Malvva, in the early part of the seventh cen- 
tury, nothing certain is known of the history of India. 
Takta Gupta was succeeded by Nara Gupta Baladitya, 
and he was succeeded by Vajra, who was irngiiing’ 
when Siladitya conquered Mag’adha. According’ to 
Hwan Thsang’, this warlike prince ^^fodght battles 
such as had never been seen beford,” and all the 
northern provinces submitted to him. Hwan Thsang 

*Mr. Priiisep read iTijin king^s name ^ but I have 

examined the inscription myself/ and can ati^ positively that the 
name is To^mmdna, 
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visited Kis court in A. b. 642 j ond from him* we learn 
that the king* sent an embassy, with a present of books 
to the Chinese Emperor. This present proves that 
Siladitya was a follower, of Buddha, for none but 
Bauddha works would have been acceptable to the 
Buddhist Emperor of China. 

30. At the time of Hwan Thsang’s visit, Buddhism 
was rapidly declining, man}’’ of the monasteries were 
in ruins, and temples of the heretical Brahmans were 
rising on all sides. At Benares there were one hun- 
dred heretical temples, and ten thousand heretics who 
worshipped Tswara,t while the Bauddhas had ohl}* 
thirty monasteries, and some three thousand monks 
and their disciples. Be 3 ^ond the cit}’’, however, at the 
great temple in the Beer Park, there were about 
lifteen hundred monks and disciples j but altogether 
in this once holy place, where Buddha preached the 
law, there were twice as many heretics as. Buddhists. 
In Kalinga,j: also, the faithful were few, and the 
heretics very numerous. But, notwithstanding this 
spread of heretical opinions, the rulers of the land 
were still atthched'to Buddhism. The King of Chi- 
chi-to, J^ilvati (that is, modern Bundelkhand), was a 
linn belieyer in the three precious ones,§ Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha. The great Sildditya of Malwa 
and Magadba was a Bu^^hist, and thfese two coun- 

• ^ 

J Appendice, p. 389. , ■ 

t Appendice, p. 393. 
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tries were still the ndiost enunent in India for the study 
of Buddhism.* ^ , 

31. From the fifth to the seventh century, the de- 
cline of Buddhism was gfradual and gentle | but the 
farther prog’ress of decay was then stayed for a time, 
and the expiring religion, like a dying lamp, still 
burst forth with occasional brightness, and its sudden 
flashes of light threw a transient brilliance over the 
wide-spreading gloom. In the seventh century Bud- 
dhism was propagated over the whole of Tibet j the 
magnificent stupa of Sdt'Tidth, upwards of two hun- 
dred feet in height, was erected near Benares^ and a 
colossal copper image of Buddha was set up, and several 
chaityas and vihdrs built by the great Lalitdditya 
in Kashmir.f But, from the. eighth century, the fall 
of Buddhism was rapid and violent. New dynasties 
arose who knew not Sdkya j and the Tuars of Delhi, 
the Bahtors of Kanoj, and the Chandels of Mahoba, 
succeeded to the vast empire of Sil^iditya. The rise 
of all these families has been traced to the eighth 
century ; and both coins and inscriptions remain to 
attest theii* Brahmanieal belief; But Buddhism con- 


tinued to linger in Benares, in Malwa> and in Gujrfit > 
and was not finally extinguished until thc^eleventh or 
the twelfth century, when the last vc^ries of Buddha 
were expelled from the continent of India. Numbers 
of images, concealed by the departing monks, are 
found buried near SArndth, and heaps of ashes eiill 


• Fo-hwe-hi, Appendice, p. 3dS, 
t Raja Taiungini, iv. si. 188-316: 
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lie 'mattered amidst the ruins to show that the monas- 
teries were destroyed by fire.* 

30. Jhe fall of Buddhism was a natural con- 
sequence of closing* all roads to salvation, save the 
difficult path which led from one grade to another 
of the monastic orders. No layman could hope to 
be saved ; and even the most zealous votary must 
have felt that the standard of excellence was too 
lofty ‘to be reached. Absolute faith, perfect virtue, 
and supreme knowledge, were indispensable ; and, , 
without these, no man could attain Buddhahood, 
and final freedom from transmigration. Continued 
celibacy, abstinence, and privation, were expected 
from all who had taken the vows ; and a long course 
of prayer, penance, and devout abstraction, were re- 
quisite before the votary could gain the rank of 
Arhata or Bodhisatwa. But as this was the only 
path to salvation, people of all ranks fiocked to the 
monasteries— meh crossed by fortune or disappointed 
in ambition, wives neglected by their husbands, and 
widows by their children, the sated debauchee, and 
the zealous enthusiast, all took the vows of celibacy, 
abstinence, and poverty. In the early ages nf 
Buddhism the votaries -supported themselves by daily 

• I wrote this pteiage from my own knowledg:e, as I made many 
excavations around Sorndth in^lSdS-Sd. Major Kittoe has since 
(1851) moat fully confirmed my opinion by hia more extended ex- 
cavationa in the^snme neighbourhood. He writes to me: “All 
baa been sacked and Jbnnied—prieate, temples, idols, U1 together ; 
for in aome places; bones, iron, wood, and stone, are found in huge 
masses, and this b^s happened mom than once." * 
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beg’g’iiig ; but the pious g’enerosity of individuals 
had gradually alienate(t the finest lands in the 
country for the support of the monasteries ; and 
the mass of the people looked with envy upon the 
possessions of an idle multitude of monks. The rich 
domains of the monasteries attracted the notice of 
king’s, and the desire of possession was soon followed 
by its accomplishment. The people looked on un- 
moved, and would not defend what they had long- 
ceased to respect ; and the colossal fiofure of 
Buddhism, which had once bestridden the whole 
continent of India, vanished suddenly like a rainbow 
at sunset. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^ BUII/DINa AND DEDICATION OF TOPES 

1. The following description of the building and 
dedication of a Tope is taken from the Mahdwanso ; 
and chiefly from the account of Dutthag^mini’s 
erection and consecration of the Mdha-thupd, or 
“ Great Tope” in Ceylon. A short notice of this 
kind is necessary for the better understanding of the 
minute details of the opening of the Bhilsa Topes, 
and for the easier comprehension of various scenes 
(dctured in the Sanchi bas-reliefs. 

8. When any wealthy or powerful person under- 
took to build a Tope, he first raised a pillar on the 
spot inscribed with a record of his intentions ; which 
pillar was afterwards removed when the building of 
the Tope was begun. The Raja Devdnampriya, who 
began to reign in Ceylon in the year 240 b. c., 
wished to erect a Tope on a spot consecrated by the 
teachings of Buddha j but being w'arned by the holy 
Mahendra that this great work was reserved for 
Butthagdmini, he w'as cpfitent to raise a stone 
pillar,*, with an inscription recording his wish.V 
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Dutthag'&miiU; who reigpned over Ceyl6n hetweehjtbe 
years 161 and 137 b.g., removed this pillar h^^ore 
laying the foundations of the Mah4thupo.* / 

' 3. It would seem that the Topes_ were usually 
. built by forced labour, f for Dutthagdmini evidently 
made an exception in the case of the Mah^thupo, 
for which he did not think it right to exact com- 
pulsory or unpaid labour. 

4. The foundations were formed of round atones 
(perhaps boulders), which were , trodden down by 
elephants. Above these were placed courses of fine 
clay, bricks, cement, kururoinda stones, iron plates, 
divine incense (brought by the SrdmaneraSf from the 
Hemawanta), phalika stones (steatite), common stone, 
plates of brass (imbedded in Kapittho gum which had 
been moistened with the milk of small red cocoa* nute), 
and plates of silver (cemented with vermilion mixed 
in oil of sesamum). J I have preserved this extrava- 
gant account simply because I think it probable that 
most of these particulars may .be partially, true. 
The plates of silver and bra^, and even of ifopj were 
possibly only small discs; and the course of 

stone. only a single slab; each deposited in the centre 
of the building. ^ 

5 . The laying of the foundation stone was attended 
with as much solemnity as now takea place, ab ti^ 
same ceremony in England, "d^yeriediones lf saud 
the Mahardja, To-morrow, | wiU lay 

• Mahamanso, p. 160. i pp. 166 and 176. • 

V' .ifdAawONM't P>' 160.' 4^-:-': 
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brick of the 0re£t Cfaaitya f let ’all the fraternities 
assemble there and furtherj he proclaimed, “ Let 
all my people attend with offeringfs for Buddha, and 
with gfarlands.’’ The road leadings from the city 
to the site of the Tope was decorated; and on the 
appointed morning*, the moon being* full, the king*, 
attended by his ministers, and accompanied by 
thousands of troops, with dancing and singing 
wombn, and bands of musicians, proceeded to the 
site of the Mahdtlmpo* On reaching the place he 
made an offering of one thousand and eight suits 
of clothing; which were deposited in the middle, 
and at the four sides, of the intended site. 

6. The ceremony was attended by numbers of 
Bhikshus from the principal monastic establishments 
in India ; from Bdjagriha and Vaisdli; from Benares, 
Srdvasti) and Kosambi; from TJjain, and from the 
wilderness of Vindhya; from Kashmir, and from 
Alasadda (or Alexandria), the capital of Yona (or 
Greek country of Kabul). f The king, encircled by 
the multitude of Bhikshus, entered the holy space, 
and, bowing with reverence to them, presented an 
olFerittg of gtu’lands. Then walking tlmice round 
the site, he stationed himself in the centre, and with 
a ptdr of highly polished silver compasses pointed 
with gold/ deseribed a circle for the lowgf course of 
bricks, next placed in the centre mghit gold and 
eight dlyer^ivaSiw/ and* encircled tbemLwith eight 

* MaAawanso, p. 170< ^ i^Mthmanso, p. 172. 
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'gold and eight silver bricks.* Around each brick 
he deposited one hundred and eight pieces of cloth, 
and around the whole one hundred and eight new 
earthen Vases. Then taking up the eastern brick 
the king deposited it again in a fragrant cement 
formed of the jessamine flowers which had been 
olFered on the holy spot. In the same manner seveiV 
ministers of state deposited the other seven bricks. 
Then the king, bowing down to the assembled 
Bhikshus, again made ofierings on the four sides of 
the site ; and repairing to the north-east point, 
bowed with reverence to the great Stkavira Pbiya-, 
DARSI, who at once began to chant the ja^a raaiigcila, 
“ or hymn of joy,” which was uttered by Sakya at 
the moment of his attaining Buddhahood.f 

7. The bricklayers were assembled by beat of 
dram ; and the Rajah inquired from the architect, 
“ In what form dost thou propose to construct the 
chaitya?” The architect, taking some water in the 
palm of his hand, dashed it jnto a golden vessel full 
of water, and pointing to ^hemispherical bubble of, air . 
w hich stood for a moment on the surface, he said^ “ I 
will build it in this form.” 

8. The relic-chamber was formed of six clouded 
slabs of stone {m^hawannd). One was planted flat^ 
four were ^arranged like the sides of a box, and t% , 
sixth (which was the lid| was placed to tbe 

chap. iv. 7, of this vpl^e fqr .j,BuddW*a'h^ 
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In* the middle of this chamber, was deposited a 
golden bodhi-tree, and round it were placed golden 
images of Buddha. Various acts in the life of Buddha 
were depicted on the sides of the chamber, which was ' 
illuminated with rows of lamps fed with scented oil. 

9. On the evening of the day of full moon the 
king Dutthagamini, in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses, carried the golden relic-casket on his head, 
surmounted by the canopy of dominion, towards the 
Tope. The procession was headed by the state 
elephant Kandulo, fully caparisoned ; and the chariot 
was surrounded by men and women bearing vases, 
baskets of flow'ers, torches, and flags. Elephants, 
horses, and chariots, followed in the procession} 
and the crash of all kinds of vocal and instrumental 
music was so loud that it seemed as if the earth was 
being rent asunder.* 

TO. On reaching the Tope the pious monarch re- 
ceived the relics fe*om the chief sthavira, and deposited 
them in a golden casket. Then placing the casket 
on a throne he made his offerings to the relics } and 
bowing reverentially down, stood with uplifted hands, 
joined in adoration. He now dedicated his capopy 
of (ip 5 (iinion,;(that is, the royal chatta) to the Felics, 
and exclaimed with joj’’, Thrice oyer do I dedica|e 
ray j^gdom to ,t^^e r^dtiejmer b/ the wor^^ ^ 

teacher, the bearer tiiple canopy,^ t^.c^ 

of the heaWiiy host, the canopy of moi^ls, and the. 
canopy of eternal emancipation;” ' ^ i c 
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11. Then placing the relic-basket on his bead^ the 
monarch presented more olferingsj and, encircled by 
the Bhikshusj thrice perambulated the Tope; and 
ipbunting the eastern side he descended into the relic- 
chamber. On all sides stood the arhatas with uplifted 
hands joined in adoration, while the king deposited 
the relic-casket on tie golden altar. He next made 
an offering of all the royal ornaments on his person, 
and for seven days invested the relics with the 
sovereignty of 'The ministers and all the 

people in attendance likeipse made offerings of all 
tihe ornaments on their persons. Hymns yvere 
chanted throughout the night by the BhikshuS ; the 
lid of the relic-chamber was closed by two srdma^ 
neras ; and the enshrinement of the relic was como" 


IS. After this " thousands of relics” were deposited 
by the people above the relic-chamber,! and the dOfild 
was closed, and crowned by a square capital. J Ai 
this time, when only the chMta {i>T canopy) and the 
plastering remained to he Bone, the Baja fsll sick; 
and enjoined bis younger brother to finish the 
Tope. As the Baja was at the point of death Tisse 
quickly covered the whole Tope with white cloth sewn ■ 
together, and raised a cloth umbrella with a bambu 

* Or Ce^on. ^ 

i MahmamOi dAat$inm/’ ; 

relics. . '■ * ■■ 

I S^!&e reliorcasket in the j^pe of stSyBbdTope fdmtd'^ialCo. 
2 Tope, St Bbojphr,^^?^ See also the t^toiatiM^f^e 

^freat Stoehi Tope, plate VIIl. v ’ .^'1 
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handle on the summit ; and then announced to the 
king* that the Tope was finished. The dying* monarch 
was carried to the holy spot^ and laid upon a carpet 
opposite the southern entrance, where, after gazing 
with delight on the Topej he breathed his last. The 
pinnacle and the plastering of the dome, and , the 
enclosing parapet wall, were all completed by his 
brother Saddhdtisso who succeeded him on the throne 
of Ceylon. 

13. About one hundred and twenty years after- 
wards, between 19 and 9 b. g., the Baja BhdUMhliayo 
festooned the great Tope with garlands of jessamine 
flowers from top to bottom, and fixed flowers in the 
intervals by their stalks. He next covered the 
Chaitya with a paste of red lead, one finger thick, 
and studded the paste with flowers. He then huried 
the whole chaitya, from the steps at its enclosure to 
the top of its pinnacle, in a heap of flowers: and 
lastly he white-whashed it with oyster-shell lime, and 
studded it over with a net- work of p&w&la stones, and 
fixed golden flowers^ of the size of chariot-wheels, in 
the interetmes. He likewise added two cornices,* or 
copings, to the basement of the building, 

14. Between the year 21 and 80 a. D., Uie [l^ja 

erected another ehatt<ji,-\ on the pin- 
nacle of* the Great Tope, and fdded copings to the 
base azid xcrown of t^^^^ Images of the four 

cbatta.’*- See behold . v • . 
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Buddhas were presented to the Great Tope by Raja' 
Wasahho who reigned from 66 to . 110 a. d. And 
lastly. Raja Sirinago, between the years 184 and 
20Q A. D., gilded* the chatta of the MahdthupOy and ' 
inserted gems in the centre of each of the " four ^ 
emblems of the sun.” f 

16. This account agrees so closely with the present 
state of the great Sanchi cluiitya that it might be 
taken as an actual description of that building. . The 
hemispherical form, the square crown, the chatta 
above chatta, are all the same, and there are also the 
same statues of the four Buddhas, and the same 
“ emblems of the sun” over the four gateways. 

16. In the MaMthupo, the relic-chamber was 

placed low down in the building, for the king had to 
"descend” into it to deposit the casket. But in the 
Thwp^lirdmo, which was built by Devanampriya about 
QWb. c., the chamber w as excavated knee deep on 
the summit of the dome for the reception of the relics, j; 
This agrees w'ith the position of the chamber in Rjie 
^eat Tope at Sonhri. * 

17. Lastly, the ground was consecrated by the 
Bhikshus. with Uie performance of updsatho arid other 
rites, after the boundary had been marked out by the 
king in procession with a golden plough ^ drawn % 
two state elephants. § This^ ceremony Was p^fpri^d, 

■ ; a'.,- "' 

f Mahn^itntOf jis. 

I p. 104.’ 

^ § Mahaddftfsoy p. 98, 
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witli the same* display wliicji has already been de- 
scribed in the procession of the relic-casket. 

18. But this account describes only the older kind 
of Tope, which was a simple hemisphere, such as the 
great Chaityas at Sdnchi and at Satdhdra, and which 
probably date as hig-h as the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury before our era. The next in point of antiquity 
are the Topes around Bhilsa, which contain the relics 
of Asoka’s missionaries, and of the venerable Mog'ali- 
putra, who conducted the proceedings of the Third 
Synod. In these, which were built in the end of the 
third century before Christ, the dome is raised a few 
feet above the basement by a cylindrical plinth. The 
third class of Topes are those represented in the 
Sanchi bas-reliefs, which date between 19 and 37 a. d. 
In these the hemisphere is placed on a pliath of equal 
height, so that the centre of the dome is the ceift^^of 
the whole building’. Six representations of this kind 
of Tope occur amongst the Sanchi bas-reliefs, of which 
one is on the southern gate of No. 2 Tope, and 
another on the southern gate of No. 3 Tope.* 

19, The crystal (ihaitya discovered in No. 2 Tope, 

at Bhojpur, is also of the same shape; and I am 
therefore inclined to attribute the erection of that 
Tope to the heg^^ of the Christian era. The 
Topes in Afigihahistah are mostly of thlAahape. In 
the latest TopeS) of which S^hth, !^ Bentires,. is a 
magnifif^ht ^lerplinth Is 

the diameter of ihp hemispherei^^^^^^ T^^^ 

.• For two of these Phite III;; l a - 
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this kind are given in Plate III., from the small dedi- 
catory Topes now lying- in the enclosure of the Great 
Sanchi Chaitya. ■ 

20, From these remarks it is evident that the ag-e 
of almost every Tope may be obtained approximately 
from its shape; the most ancient being a simple 
hemisphere, and the latest a tall round tower sur- 
mounted by a dome. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SlNCHI TOPES. 

1. The small villag’e of Sdnchi is situated on the low 
ridge of a sandstone hill, on the left bank of the 
IJetwaj about five miles and a half to the south-west 
of Bhilsa, and twenty miles to the north-east of 
Bhupdl. The hill is flat-topped and isolated, with a 
steep cliff to the eastward ; and to the westward an 
easy slope covered with jungul at the foot, and near 
the top broken into steps by horizontal ledges of 
rock. 

2. The g’eneral direction of the hill is from north to 
south, and its whole summit is covered with ruins. 
But the principal buildings that now remain occupy 
only the middle part of the level top, and a narrow 
belt leading down the hill to the westward. The 
summit itself has a gentle slope in the same direction 
with the dip of the strata j and the level of the court 
of the great Tope is some twelve or - fifteen feet below 
that of the mined vihar and temple, oh the eastern 
edge of the precipice*. The hill, which is about three 
Imndred feet in height, is formed of a light red sand- 
stone, hard and compact in te;;£ture, but subject to 
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split. This stone has been used for all the Topes aii'd 
other buildirigfs where mere hardness and durability 
were required ; but for the colonnades hnd sculptured 
gateways a fine-grained white sandstone was broug’ht 
from the TJdayagiri hill, three miles and a half to the 
northward. 

8. The g-roup of Topes at Sdnchi is represented in 
Plate IV. The Topes are numbered frdift 1 to 11, 
and the other objects are described in the plan.' Of 
these the most remarkable is a larg'e stone bowl, now 
lying on a small mound between the two principal 
Topes. The interior dimensions of the bowl are— • 
diameter, 4^ feet; depth, 2^ feet. The thickness at 
top is 6 inches, at bottom 18 inches. The size of this 
bowl agrees so closely with that of the golden vessel,* 
in which Asoka despatched the "cutting” of the 
great Bo-tree to Ceylon, that it seems highly proba- 
ble the Sdnchi bowl must once have held a sacred 
tree. Indeed I feel inclined to go even farther, for I 
suspect that this bowl once held the holy hettlS which 
Buddha himself had bitten?oif and planted. But this 
depends upon the identification of with the 

ShA-^hi of Fa Hian, a point whioh' I 
examine.' ' ...u-. .■ 

4. On leaving K^ao-if or Eanpj, Fa Hian pro- 
ceeded about twenty miles to the opposite bank of the 
Ganges ; and from thence, he Mten to 

*; • ppv was inaacabits in 

circumference, three cubits in diameter, five !^bite ia .deptl^r anu 
tight fingers (a«Aanp«to) in thickness. / 
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\he south-west you come to the* great kingdom of 
ShorcH;’* and thence, proceeding south to the dis- 
tance of eight yojanSf you arrive, at the kingdom of 
Kivrsctrlo, and the town of She-mei’* (Ajudhya, or 
Audh). There is a difficulty in this part of the route 
which (I agree with Mr. Laidlay* in thinking) can 
only be explained away on the supposition of a‘ mis- 
print in the French edition, or an error in the original 
Ghinese. Ajudhya is almost due east from Kanoj; 
and the direct distance is much more than eighteen 
ycjans. Hwan Thsang is silent regarding Shhchi, 
although be travelled over this part of the country, 
and describes it in detail ; besides which we know of 
no place of Buddhist celebrity between Kanoj and 
Ajudhya. On the other hand, we have the absolute 
identity of the names of ShA-chi, and S^chi or 
SEchi,t and the knowledge that Sdnchi was a large 
Bauddha establishment, as well as the capital of a 
kingdpib) at thb time of Fa Hian’s visit. The south- 
westerly direction is correct, but the distance should 
be about fifty instead of ten. 

5. The jaame of S&nclii, or S6chi, is most probably 
only,,the:.^poke.n form of the Sanskrit 8&ntii far. T. 
find the term S&ntirsanyhm. (the Sfinti co mmuni ty) 

• c. iii. note Laidlay*8 It is im- 

possible to conceive that any '‘gmt^’ kingdom, as Pa Hlai'calls 
Shfichi, could Tiave toterveued between the^kjagdomB of S amfrM sa 
and Kosala, or the present Mainpuri and Oudb. 

t See Journal As. p. 7^- T^e hme is 

always written iw “7 - 
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used in the inscription on the southeni pillar of tUi 
Gr«at Tope.* The Chinese also transcribed sdnti 
by sd-chi ; for they say that it signifies silence, 
repose.” t This proves the identity of the names ; but 
until the original text of the Fo-kwe-ki has been re- 
examined, nothing more can be insisted upon^than 
the probability of the identification. 

6. The story of the nettle is thus told by Fa Hian. 
“On leaving the town of Sha~chi by the Southern 
Gate you find to the East of the road, the place 
where Fo bit a branch of nettle and planted it in the 
ground. This branch sprang up and grew to the 
height of seven feet, and afterwords neither increased 
nor diminished. The heretical Brahmans, fired with 
envy, cut and tore it to throw it away ; but it always 
sprang up again in the same place.” 

7. The present village of S&ncbi is situated on the 
low spur connecting the Tope-hill with the Kana- 
khera-hill. The village is now very ‘small; but the 
numerous ruins scattered over the hill between Sdhchi 
and Kanakhera prove that Ihere has once been a- 
lafge town on this site, ^t the time of Fa Hiaii'^' 
visit it was one of the principal places in the king- 
dom of Sanakfinika. On leaving it by thb Sbuth 
gate, the road led (as it does now) along the foot bf ; 
the hill; and the gitoat stone bowl wab therefore #■ 
the eastward, as described by Fa Hian. 

* See Plate XIX.;;No. l77yfor this inscriptibn. 
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No. 1 Tope. — SAnchi. 

8. The great S^nchi Tope is situated on the 
western edg^e of the hill. The ground has once been 
carefully levelled, by cutting away the surface rock . 
on the east, and by building up a retaining wall on 
the west. The court (as if now exists) averages one 
hundred and fifty yards in length, and is exactly 
one hundred yards in breadth. In the midst 
stands the Great Chaitya, No. I.,* surrounded by a 
massive colonnade. The bald appearance of the 
solid dome is relieved by the lightness and elegance 
of the highly picturesque gateways. On all sides 
are ruined temples, fallen columns, and broken 
sculptures : and even the Tope itself, which had 
withstood the destructive rancour of the fiery Saivas 
and the bigoted Musalmdns, has been half-ruined by 
the blundering excavations of amateur antiquaries. 

9. In tbc north-east, south-east, and south-west cor-, 
nersof the court there are small ruined Topes, niarked 
Nos. 6, iB,. 7 in the.j)lan, Plate IV. In the south there 
is a small temple , of middle age, and an old GMitya 
temple with lofty square columns. The semicircular 
end of thiMoiople was first traced by my brother, 

• ‘' There is a stem round tower of other days, 
EhmasafMireBswitbitsfe^ofetdDe^ - 
Such as, an army’s baffled •sWength ddays, ; : 
fitaiiding with half its battlements alone> 
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Captain J. Cunningham,* and afterw'ards mOre 
leisurely by Lieut. Maisey, who made an excavation 
on the supposed site of the Chaitya, and was re- 
warded by the discovery of a small chamber contain- 
ing a broken steatite vase. 

10. The great Tope itself is a solid dome of stone 
and brick, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in height, 
springing from a plinth of 14 feet, with a projection 
of 5^ feet from the base of the building, aiid a'^ope 
of 2^ feet. The plinth or basement fonned a terrace 
for the perambulation of worshippers of the enshrined 
relic ; for, on the right pillar of the North Gateway 
there is a representation of a Tope and of two 
worshippers walking round it,t with garlands in 
their hands. The terrace was reached by a double 
flight of steps to the south, connected by a landing 
ten feet square. J 

11. The apex of the dome was flattened into a ten^O 
34 feet in diameter, surrounded by tf stone railingljf 
that style so peculiar to Bauddha. monuments, that j 
will venture to call it the? " Buddhist 

• And with two thousand joaro of ivy grown. 

The i^rland of eternity — where wave 
The green leaves, over idl by Time p’^hrgwp, ,. 

What was this tower of Streiiglfi ? pave ' 

What treasure lay so Ideked, so hid’7 

BYu6a‘: 

* Joumal'As. ^6o3^|^ xVii; Plate 5 

t Son Plate -XIIL r 

J See Plate VIII. ‘ , ; ,v- ' ■ ' 
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iwhlny of the pillars of this colonnade are now lying 
at the base of the monument ; and several portions 
of the coping or architrave prove that the enclosure 
was a circular one. The inscriptions Nos. 173, 174, 
175, and 176, are taken from the fallen pillars of this 
colonnade. The pillars are 3 feet 4 inches high, 9 inches 
hroad,,and 7^ inches thick. They are of the same 
pattern as those of the low'er enclosure, and in fact 
of all the enclosures of Buddhist Topes throughout 
India.* I counted nearly forty of these pillars, but 
several must be buried beneath the rubbish of the 
destructive excavation made by the amateur anti- 
quaries in 1832.'}' As the spaces between the pillars 
were, as nearly as can now be ascertained, about one 
foot, this enclosure would have required exactly sixty- 
one pillars. 

12. Within the upper enclosure there was a square 
altar or pedestal sun'ounded by pillars of the same 
desmption, but touch taller, some of which are still 
lying on the top of the dome. In 1819,. when Cap- 
tain Fell visited SSnchi,:}; these pillars were all there ; 
but one of the corner pillars is now lying at the base 
of the monument to the north-west. It is proved to 
have belonged io & square endbstire, by its having 
' faces at right nach otW 

mortices j|ir the; W of the ends, of 

* See Plates'yit^ IX;, XXra., 
of encIo8urea.r'X-f - ? 's- 

t PrinsepV iii. 490. - ' ; • , v ^ , 
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rails. The projecting' cornice of this altar or pedestal 
is restored from the numerous representations of 
Topes amongst the bas-reliefs of the gateways. The 
cupola or umbrella-pinnacle is restored .from existing 
fragments guided by the designs of Topes just men- 
tioned.* One piece is now lying on the top of the 
dome, and another at the foot of the breach. This 
cupola was 5 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 2 feet . 
high. It is hollowed out underneath ; and- above it 
has a mortice 8 inches deep for the reception of a staff 
of a second cupola, such as we see represented in the 
bas-reliefs. 

18. The total height of the building including the 
cupolas must have been upwards of one hundred 
feet. 

"14. The base of the Tope is surrounded by ; u 
massive colonnade, 144J feet in diameter from -west 
to east, and 16 1 J feet in diameter from north tor 
south. This enclosure is therefore elliptical ; the 
greater diameter exceeding the lesser by 7 feet. . By 
this arrangement a free passage is obtained round: the 
southern staircases, and a greater breadth at the foot 
of the ascent. The breadth of the cloister on the 
north-west and north-east sides averages 0 feet 
7 inches, the severfd measurements ouly differing by 
a few. inches. From east to south the cloister in- 
creases .rapidly in widths the breadth at the east 
being only, feet; || and . at: the foot of 1|ie 

stairgase Is Thd dlipti#! form^^s: 

/ • ^ef iwo speojnjiena in Plate 
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sh(^'n distinctly hi my brother’s plan,"* although he 
does not mention it in his description. 

16. The pillars of this colonnade are 9 feet 10^ 
inches in heig'ht, with an average thickness of 1 foot 
10^ inches. The front and back of each pillar have 
three faces ; a middle one, 9^ .inches in breadth, and 
two side ones, slightly bevelled, each inches broad. 
The pillars are let into the ground from 16 to 18 
inches.* The interval or inter-columniation is 2 feet 

inch. 

16. The rails are three in number with intervals of 
4 inches. Each rail is 2 feet 1^ inch long, and the 
same broad. The section is formed of two inter- 
secting circular segments, with a double versed sine 
of inches, which forms the thickness of the 
rail. The mortices in the pillars are of the same 
section as the rails, and are from 3 to 4 inches in 
depth*. 

17. The archifrave or coping is formed of long 
solid blocks rounded at top, each 2 feet 3 inches in 
height, by 2 feet 1 inch in thickness. Each beam' 
spans two intei^olumniations, and has three mortices 
for receiving the tenons of the three pillars. Some 
of the beams are connected' together by tenons and 
mortices, and others by "etOne joggles. ■ 

18. A view of this femarkable ’stQrie^i^iEng is 
given in Plate; IX., winch shows- 

position of the Numerous inseripfrOnhi^' T^ style is 
evidently characteristic and conventiOhal/ as it -ie 
Jo^al As. S^. Plat&'XX^ 
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fottnd Wherever the Bauddha reii^on prevails,*^ It 
is in* feet so peculiar to Buddhi^ that I have ven- 
tured te name it " the Buddhist railing.” This pe- 
culiar railing is still standing around the prineipal 
Topes at S6,nchi and Andher j and some pillars and 
other fragments are still lying around the great 
Topes at Sondri and Satdhara. The same railing 
was placed around the holy Bodhi Tree8>t and the 
pillars dedicated to Buddha. J The balconies* of Bie 
City Gates, § and of the King’s Palace, j| were en- 
closed by it. It formed the bulwarks of the State 
Barge.if It was used as an ornament for the capi- 
tals of columns, as on the northern pillar at Sanchi '** 
and generally for every plain band of architectural 
moulding. At Sh.nchi it is found in many places 
as an ornament on the horizontal bars which sepa- 


rate the bas-reliefs from each other. 

19. The Sdnchi railing has one entrance af each 
'bf the four cardinal points j as fepresented in the 
plan ittji Plate IV. Each entrance is) cormied in 

^ .-..'■■ a . 


, No tiwn siiw apecimon? of I!#;, 

. foupd amon^t the Bhilsa Topes, all of which 
following pages. In Plate IX. dg 8, I l»Ve add^d a speohnen 
the great Dipaldiniia MoVad at A]^^ %e deibrip- 

tifitf of which see ihntmep^8 dbim}fd, Vc3^i^. Plato . > — ' 

, f:# SceW^^iwPlatefrXXXI. :a!?d^pi^ j vl;:, ; .>>.4 




, 'r^icf. of i^torn^l^i^way^Fergasson’s iUust^ 

’ ^d'^riSielrof^eltem Pito/ liniieir “Pace j N d. IH- 
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front, and to the left; (as (Seen from- the outside), by a 
short raiKng of the sam0 style. In after times 
another short railing was added to the right of each, 
and the entrance was changed to the front through a 
lofty gateway. 

20. These four gateways are the most picturesque 
and valuable objects at Sdnchi, as they are entirely 
covered with bas-reliefs representing various domestic 
scenes* and religious ceremonies. Each gateway is 
formed of two square pillars, 2 feet 3 inches thick, 
and 13 feet 8 inches in height. The capitals of these 
Pplars vary. The pillars of the western gate have 
each four human dwarfs j those of the southern gate 
have four lions ; and those of the other gateways have 
four elephants surmounted by their riders. The 
height of the capital is 4 feet 6 inches. The total 
height of the gateway is 18 feet 2 inches, and its 
breadth is 7 feet r inch. 

^1. The piUars? are crowned by an architrave 19 
feet 9 inches in length, with an arched rise .of 4. 
inches in the middle, and a projection of 4 feet 5 
inches bn ^^h side. These projecting ends are 
supported by brackets, each formed of the stem and 
foliage of a tree,,,.beneatb whicb is a n&ohni, px 
dancing woman. Tim style: of hair and the peculiar 
bead-girdle of thCse fomale*danc8r8> like 

those of some of tbe Tibtoi women of the present 
day, that one is nattii^y T^.'^ an 

Indp-SjBythian or%in i e^ebfolly^ '^lielii.'^^^^ 
the Indo-Scythian power India at^ 
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the very time, that these gfateways were erected-* 
A second architrave is placed above the other at a 
height of 2 feet 2 J inches, and is supported by five 
uprights, of which two are simple continuations of 
the pillars. This second architrave is 2 feet and 

1 inch in height; and its ends /project only 4 feet 

2 inches. Five uprights of the same height as this 
architrave, support a third architrave only 1 foot 
9^ inches, in height, with diminished projections of 

3 feet 11 inches. The ends of the architraves are 
forpied into narrow threaded volutes surmounted by 
winged lions. The open spaces between the uprighte 
contain small figures of elephant riders below, and 
of horsemen above; and on the outside of the pillars 
there are small figures of female dancers. 

22. The summit is crowned in ' the middle by a 
wheel (half broken) upwards of three feet in diameter, 
supported by four elephants. On each side, immedi- 
ately above the pillars, there is a‘ peculiar emblem, 
which will be described hereafter,. Between each of 
these jemblems and the wheel there is a m^e attend- 

, • See Plate XIV. for one of these danoing figurw, r'lEhe features 
. aie quite Tibeta^^ and this .peculiantj is ao it has 

stnibk others besides Uiyself. Thus Gaptun Eyre imtes to me : '' A 
very remarkable feature in the scuIpturM is the peculiar Tartar-like 
physiognomies of the prihdpai fi^^res. " to be hc- 

oofint^vfbiirti The sdulptors miist have been faihiliar with that 
peculiar form of the 'human face divine/ oy they .would not so 
j^ibOesdTally l^ve bhi^^ to me'probable, thci^^^, 

tibb .'tsbhqwiitt^raibo mu^' l£|Te b^ of ^ Tartttr bfigih,” ' ‘Eor 
'Uid^cinnjdetc fij^ti^tlee^he 0f ;Fergruason’s lll#ti»- 

•tions. ■''■'•'•S'' ■ • ' " . ; , : v it.:- :'rr t 
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ant with a chaori, or Tibetan cow’s tail. The wheel 
is the sjrffibol of Buddha ; and the peculiar monograph 
on each side is the emblem of Dharma.* ‘ 

2d. The whole of these gateways, excepting where 
they abut on the railings, are most elaborately carved. 

■ The faces of the pillars are divided into compart- 
ments, each containing a scene either religious or 
domestic. The faces of the architraves, both front 
and Tiear, represent— (Ist) sieges ; (2nd) triumphal 
processions either entering or leaving cities ^ (3rd) 
adoration of Topes, and of trees ; (4th) processions 
^corting relic-caskets j and (6th) ascetic life in the 
woods. A short description of these valuable delinea- 
tions of ancient Indian manners and customs will be 
given at the end of this account of the Great S^nchi 
Tope, along with the translations of all the inscrip- 
tions. 

24. Within the enclosure, and immediately facing 
each entrance, there is. a large figure. Each figure 
has once rested under a canopy supported in front on 
a couple cf pillars j but these have long since been 
broken, and’ the figures themselves have been very 
much injured, /^e eastern statue is now lying on its 
facej but, by digging under it. Lieutenant Maisey 
discovered that it waf . a seated figure,, which I believe 
to be that of the first mortal Buddha. 

» Plate y II, for WiView Qf Jhe ,Gise»t Tope, with ifo peculiar 
gateway8..:r The wheel, -or , ;»ih fiuddlwj found in 

Plate? XXXI. ’ % and'^^e ^o^er " Which m that of 

Pharnte, in Plate XXXiivfe ; . 





The^f^utherh statue 48 & 

j^iind the head. To the ri^ht ahd ieft tKete are t#d 
at^idant hg’iires of ^half Size, and a small elephaut. 
This is most probably a statue of Kanaka^ the iecohd 
mortal Buddha. The western figure is pauch^^ m 
latedj and the head is entirely gone. It is seated^ 
and probably represents KIsyapa, the third mortal 
Buddha. The northern statue is seated croSs-legged, 
With both hands in the lap, the palms uppermost. 
The head is surrounded by an ornamental nimbuS^ 
A small figure, sceptre in hand, hovers above each 
shoulder ; and a male attendant stands on each side, 
with his left hand resting in his girdle, and his 
right bearing a mace, or ehaori. This is nb doubt d 
statue of SIkya Sinha, the last mortal Buddha^ 
Seated in the very attitude in which he obtained 
Bttddhahood. . n 


Sd. These four statues are referred to in ione'df tfe 
longer railing inscriptions Which* h]^ been transilt^ 
by Jaiine# Prinsep.* Amongst other thin|$ thii lnr 
script&msrecords a gift of money*, the mt^^t bf wh^' 
was to be expended in' ;dell/t"innips,''f0T^^he 
shHhes iif fhefowr ^ -T^ 

rndely otit, and fuU;j^ 

Jaines Prinsep gave it; of -i^''*netWb?h of ^r^f^es.^. 
Put a#' the -four ^Buddhas 'and the foixr Bnl^l^. 


,vi;, ^ ^ 


i’ 






record igL tO:^e to lie in tBi 

fourth century- . hC the >^ikrf^ ; ^ 

%ur6„for;8Q-0 ie cleuP/ and so is vthat hut thie 

middle %ure> which is the same ae the- letter is 
douhtfol. ; ■ We know that it is not 10> or 18> or 90 j 
and this limits the date within fifty yeturs^ hetweett 
891 and 871 Samvat, or a..d» 964 and 814v If the 
Saka era of 78 a. p. was used^ the date will range 
between 399 and 441 A. p. I have used the earlier 
epochs instead of the Gupta era^ because the latter 
would bring the date of the inscription down to the 
middle of the seventh century, at which period we 
know that the alphabets of India were the same as 
the nioderp >Tiibetanv, form of the characters 
shows that thw .inscription was not later than the time 
of the .earlier J^paSf'^ Pie date, therefpre, whether 
reckoned in Samvat or in Sake, will range ;h®tween 


300 and, 400 A. p.j,,v:^^’ - . . > .. .■ 

96.^ A.few,|c®fj^ 

there ^ s|P.^standi^; t^^^ portion of avipagni^ 
ficent iipn.'^Iar-, 

as t|ie ca^i^'arei^^|?l^% J^ajiSow^ 






therfefopej^^ 

bf the ’4^ lb fe^ ^the is 

3 ^t <b inbheey iaad At ^4 it 
l^ese measuremc^ tbiB.'pill«^ hod e. gentle 

^tvellin the middle of the ehaft^ apd ^thdto Ihe eetfy 
architects followed the' sa;eie^4a!aeti|^ mlthis 
i^peot as the Greeks. The whole 
7 iiichee> the propoi^ional dinainutioa 
tha column were straig'ht) would ba'S'lS^ iliel^ili^^t 10 
feet; and 4*60 inches at 21 feet. Theiei,\|el;<|^ Wi 
increase in the thickness of the shiaft^ uf : raib^tejEl^e 
than one inch at two-thirds of Its l^gbt^ :: 

27. The capital of the column ift'2 ’ i@ie€. 
in height. It is somewhat like a rheti'iinr^ 
with a greater swell near the top; and 
with harrow festoons. The bell 
a corded toms of 4 inches; abdve whieh'^lim; |>];i^ 
circular band of 3^ inches; shrmouhted^^^ ^^ 
handsome circular abacus b inched in. 
abactis fi|^umamented with some very^GPc^ii^leokiag 
Ifbliigdf ^nd with four^ pairs^ 

'Bvahmaiil du(^< ;Thesa'.1^pdB'\Br^’'fa]^^^ 
and .-are ' eelebluied '-aomnig^ffl^^ 
eoiiju^;«l a!fl^bctiob^‘> They j^ th«dj|lb^'repre> 
%saated'';Mling/':withi0Ulitretel^^ 

r'^ow^^rtd tbe gl^ 









im 


of ite M^ht. 

jiiie^^. WOT(^; olJtemed iroifi 

.}4i^e^% it 

iM^pi^ jBqi 4 f 1 to X^ 
!*i ^Ewtfr feet 10 
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capital has been imitated by the sculptor of the 
pillars of the South Gateway, which we know . was 
erected during the reign of Sri Satakarni in the 
early half of the first century of the Christian era. 
On these pillars the lions are represented with Jive 
large front clamsy and some straight channels up and 
down are perhaps intended for the muscles. The 
marked difference of style shows a considerable 
difference of age ; and I attribute the pillars to' the 
same early period as the railing. The native sculptor 
of Shtakarni’s reign was no match for the Greek 
artist employed by Asoka. 

30. To the north of the Tope there is a second 
isolated column of similar dimensions to the last. It 
stands on a square plinth 9 feet 3 inches in width at 
base, 8 feet wide at top, and 3 feet 6 inches in height. 
It is broken into three steps, as shown in the sketch in 
Plate X. The lower portion of the shaft is still stand- 
ing j tind the capital is now lying t<J the northward, 
at a distance of 32| feet from the shaft. The other 
portions of jj^e shaft are missing y but the socket in the 
lower en5 of the capital shows that the neck of the 
shaft was 2 feet 3|; inches in diameter, or fhe/same aq 
that of the southern pillar. The base is oi4y,2 feet 
7 inches in diameter. As these dimensions are nearly 
thfjSah^ as those of the other cplumn^ and as the 
measured distance of the prostrate capital, from the 
base of the shaft is only seven in^es moi^e ^an th^ 
height of the reiusimug sha% | have assun^iei that 
t\yQ, pillars were most pro^hly of the sahie height. 
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31. The bell capital of the horthern pillar is termi- 
nated by an octagonal abacus, 6 inches in height. 
Above this there is a massive pedestal 3 feet square, 
and 2 feet 2J inches in height, which is ornamented on 
all four sides with a representation of the Buddhist 
railing. The pillar is crowned by a human figure 
of rather more than life size. The arms are both 
missing from the shoulders, and the statue is broken 
off at midleg. The lower parts of the legs are 
wanting, but the feet are still adhering to the upper 
part of the large tenon which was morticed into the 
head of the pillar. 

32. The figure is dressed in the Indian dhoti 
gathered around the loins, and drawn in folds across 
the thighs. The end of the dhoti cloth flutters be- 
hind the left thigh. The body and the legs are 
naked. There is a necklace round the neck, and a 
belt or girdle round the waist. The left hand pro- 
bably rested on the left hip ; but the position of 
the right hand I cannot even guess. The expression 
of the face is placid, but cheerful ; the posture of the 
figure iA easy, though standing with unbent knees, 
and altogether there is an air of calm dignity about 
the statue that places it amongst the finest specimens 
of Indian' sculpture. It probably represents Asoka 
himself, for tliere‘'is a figure, of Sfikya withih the 
northern ^ ehtrahce^^ - 

83. The this pillar was forty-five 

feet and a half, ^ of the ^oUtfi pillar very 

nearly forty feet; T a li|fht^ 
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coloured compact saiidstohe and were very nighly 
polished. This polish* still remains on the shafts, 
and on the smoother portions of the statues. The 
south pillar has an inscription in the oddest Ihdihn 
Phli, but it is too much mutilated to be read with 
any certainty, exceptingf in the closing lines.f’ 

34. There is every reason to believe that these 
noble columns would have been standing at this day, 
had it not been for the petty avarice of the hei^- 
bouring zamindars. The southern pillar has been 
broken oiF at 6^ feet from its base, and the rest (>f 
the shaft is now lying in two pieces on the ground 
towards the south. The capital of the northern pillar 
is lying to the north of its shaft. Thus both pillars 
have fallen outwards from the building. This could 
scarcely be the effect of an earthquake; but would 
naturally be the case if they had been pulled down 
for the purpose of making use of their material; 
Now there is a row of holes chiselled across the 
middle p<^tion of the southern pillar, whibh prove 
that siace^ its fall the people have attempted tb but it 
into lengths for their own use. Each of these pibcbs 
would have formed a sugar-mill, such as hab b^fi in ' 
use in India from time iramemoi^al. Eut it^^^m 
asked, “ Why did the cutter desfet from his labput; 
and the wished-fof Stone at the top of the hiM* 

. # Jlie same observabl Jen thi Allafaat^ tm 

Delhi Fhlarsfapd^atgQ^m tbeBadhijayMatl4y%!^^ 

as I informied by ' 

* t See No. 177, Plate XIX. ' " . - ■ ^ ' 
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The answer is simple and ponclusive. Buring- the 
operation of cutting, the stone split longitudinally 
from top to bottom, and was no longer of any use. 
The fame cause preserved the upper portion of the 
southern pillar. I presume therefore that the shaft 
of the northern pillar did not split, and that it was 
long ago carried away and formed into sugar-mills. 
It is right, however, to add that I made inquiries for 
sugat-mills in the neighbourhood without success: 
although the ignorance of the people by no means 
proves their non-existence. 

35. Close to the eastern gateway there is a third 
pillar with a shaft 13 feet high, and rather more than 
one foot in diameter. Its capital is bell-shaped, like 
those of the others; and it is, crowned by a single 
seated lion. 

36. To the north-east of the Tope also there are 
two small broken pillars, of which one bears an ihr 
complete inscriptfon in characters of the early Gupta 
period, about 400 a. d. This inscription is given in 
Plate XXI. No. 199. It reads, “ * * Jffariswdmi- 
Goaha Sinha Baliputra * *” that is, Habiswami 
Gosh^ the son of SiNHABALi.”* This Harisw^ihi 
probably, belonged, to the same family as the Haris- 
wamini v before., .mentioned, who was the donor of 
lamps to the sbripes of the four Buddhas . 

37. At the north-west angle of the court, a flight 
of stej^ formerly down the .hill towards Np. 2 
Tope. Due north there is a ruined flight - of steps 

• This inscription had escaped th6 nbti^ bt previotii Visitots; 
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leading past No. 8 Tope into the road towards the 
village of SS,nchi. At the head of these steps there 
are two colossal figures, probably of porters or gate- 
keepers. On the outside of the western wall, and 
about 20 feet below the level of the court, there is a 
long, dry tank cut out of the solid rock. Below this 
there are the ruins of a large oblong building, pro- 
bably a Vihiir, or monastery. Below this again are 
the circular bases of Topes Nos. 9 and 10, and the 
stone bowl which has already been described. PVom 
this point there is a ruined but well-defined flight of 
steps leading to No. 2 Tope.* 

• 9oe Plate IV. of this volume for all these ruins. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SaNCHI BAS-RELIEFS. 

The bas-reliefs are carved upon the front and rear 
faces of the architraves, and upon the front and inner 
faces of the g’ateway pillars. The outer faces of the 
pillars are ornamented with flowers, garlands, and 
other devices, which need not be detailed. I will 
begin with the pillar of the eastern gate, and follow 
in my description the course of the sun round by the 
south, and west towards the north. The bas-reliefs 
on the pillars are divided into compartments, which 
I have numbered from top to bottom. The lowest 
compartments of the inner faces of all the pillars are 
occupied by large figures of porters or doorkeepers, 
some with spears, some with chaoris, &c.* 

EASTERN GATEWAY. 

Right ^Pillar — Front Face. 

I. Palace Secm.-^Atidience Hall . — Upper apart- 
ment of palace, Two royal personages seated 
with several attendants. 

;-y ■ 

• A very correct view of the Eastern Gateway will be found in 
Pergusson’s Illustrations' of Ancient Indian Architecture : RVcwfis- 

piece. , _ ' ; 
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II. Palace 8eene,--^Wom^n dancing before the king. 
Haja seated on a morha^ or throne^ in the palace- 
hall^ holding* the vo/ra, or thunderbolt, in his 
right hand, and in his left a gourd. Two attend* 
ants behind him hold the chatta mA ckaori, 
both being insignia of royalty. On his right 
is seated either the heir- apparent or the prime 
minister, attended by two ckaori waA chatta 
bearers. On the king’s left are two Naehnis, 
or dancing women, who are dancing to the 
sound of two s&rangis (or lutes) and two drums. 

III. IV. and V. are the same repeated. 

The whole of this front of the pillar represents a 
six-storied palace. Each story is supported on a 
front of four octagonal pillars, with bell-shaped capi- 
tals surmounted by recumbent winged horses. 


Right Pillar — Inner Pace. 

I. Adoration of tree, — Royal figures paying their 
adorations to a tree. 

II; Dream of Maya.'-M.hYKy the mother pf Buddha, 
represented asleep, and the Chddanta elephant 
touching heir feet with Hik trunk. Below her 
the Prince is passing through the 

city gate of Xajfwla in a chaiibf^ d^^ 
horses. He is preceded by ;Binsician8, ' an& at- 
■ tendel"* by , e^pHaht fideh* and hbi^mefiv ' = The 
> rei|i5 i P| Ip 

> j front are ttu«e figures with joined, hands ado^pg 
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a holy Bo-tree enolcNsed in a square Buddhist 
railing’. 

This second compartment is ohe of the most in- 
teresting^ bas-reliefs at Sanchi. The upper portion 
represents the dream of Maya the Queen of Suddho- 
dam, Baja of Kapila. She dreamed that she was 
touched by a Chadanta elephant, which the wise 
men interpreted as a divine conception. It thus 
represents the incarnation of the last mortal Buddha, 
Sakya Sinha. 

The lower portion represents the last act in the 
life of the Prince Siddhartha, before he took the 
vows of asceticism. It is in fact the last of the 

four predictive signs.”* On emerging from the 
city in his chariot, Sdkya saw some healthy, well- 
clad persons wearing the peculiar robe of those 
dedicated to religion. These are the three ascetics 
paying their adoration to the Bo-tree. 

EASTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar— Front Face; 

I. Adoratum of Symbol of DAamfl.— Temple con- 
taining .thasypibql or monogram of Dharma 
on an altar ; aver which some fabulous IBTmnara# 

■■ /. ; •VS’- .’I .. . A. ' AitV;. : f— 

, are, waving ga^lan^ds apd making offeiings. On 
each sidfe; pf tlfip temple arp .two royal or lay 

* See the account of tW%ur prediciiVe s^s iR the secoitd 
chapter ofnhis-wo^k! -f- ■ . t,*' t 
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personagfes with hands joined in adoration (see 
Plate XXXII. for symbols of Pharma). 

II. Boat 8cene.—^8&kya's Nirv&na.-^A boat- is repre- 
sented on the ocean; containing' three persons; 
one rower, one steersman, and one passenger, 
all of whom are clad in the costume of the 
higher ranks of Buddhist ascetics. In the right 
and left upper corners there are trees ; and scat- 
tered about in the waters there are lotus flowers, 
alligators, ducks, and shells. On^ the S|hore 
below are represented four figures also in a 
religious garb; one with dishevelled hair and 
uplifted arms; and the others, who wear caps, 
with hands clasped together in attitudes of de- 
votion. In the right hand corner below is a tree 
with an altar.* 

This scene I have already described in my account 
of Sakya’s death. The passenger is, I think, Sakya 
Muni, who is represented, after the attainment of 
Nirvdna^ or freedom from transmigration, as being 
wafted over the waters which are said to surround 
this transitory world. The figures on the shore are 
a . Bhikshu of the lower grade^ bewailing the de- 
parture of S4kya with dishevelled hair and uplifted 
arms, which, from the accounts given in the P^li 

" - ' , ' 

* See Plate XI. of this volume. The manner in whi^ the 

phmks of the boat (ue secured together is the same a^ that which 
is now practised. -I have reduced Major Durandls .sketch to 0“e- 
half size/' Numerous shells;" ducks, and lotus-ilowers have been 
^omitted.- ‘ " 
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annals, would seem to have been the customary 
maimer of expressing grief at that period. The 
other figures are Bhikshus who had attained the 
higher grade oi AraJiat, and who comforted them- 
selves with the reflection that all transitory things 
are perishable.” The difference of rank is known by 
the bare head of the mourner, and the capped heads 
of the others; a distinction which still prevails in 
Tibet, where the lower grades Ge-thsul and Chho 9 -pa 
invariably go bare-headed, whilst all the L^mas (or 
higher grades), including the Grand Lama himself, 
have their heads covered. 

111. Prince in chariot leaving Kapila. — Gate and 
walls of city. Chariot with three persons leaving 
the city, followed by elephant riders and horse- 
men, who are represented inside the city. Be- 
yond the walls there are an altar and two royal 
or lay personages standing before it with hands 
joined in adoration. The three figures in the 
chariot are the king, the driver, and the chaori 
holder. , 

This scene probably represents another of the 
“ four predictive signs and the figures at the altar 
may be intended either for the sick or aged persons, 
whom Sakya met before he became an ascetic. 

; ; EASTERN ATE., ' - 

\ ■ Eeirr'-I^tAR— IKNBB- Pxck ’' ' \ 

1. the 

a man carrying a banghy, or small load, sus- 
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pended by ropes from both ends of a pole. Be- 
yond Kim are two women, naked to the waist ; 
one stooping' to fill her water jar from a tank or 
stream, and the other with a water jar under her 
left prm. On their right is a male personage, 
also naked to' the waist, his loins and thighs 
covered in the folds of a dhoti, standing with 
hands joined in adoration before an altar. On 
the left of the compartment there is a very lively 
kitchen scene. A woman, naked to the waist, is 
husking corn in a large wooden mortar, with a 
two-handed pestle. A second woman is seated 
winnowing the corn from the chaiF in a flat 
shovel-shaped basket. A third woman is stand- 
ing at a four-legged table rolling out chapattis, 
or unleavened cakes ; and a fourth woman is| 
seated grinding spices or condiments on the silj 
or ^^ flat stone,” with a Mnt or round mulltt’4 
Behind her, seated on the ground, is the Baja, 
or master of the household; and in the back- 
. ground are two houses with dome-shaped roofs. 
I'he lower portion ,pf the compartment is filled 
with goats, sheeps hnd oas;^.*; , ^ ^ ' 

I’hia scene is one of the most curious and interest- 
ing of all the Sdnchi bas-reliefs, ^omen only are 
employed in all the domestic occupations : in drawing 
water, in huSkmg and winnowing the com, and in 

A.Bw Plate Xy., fig. volume^ for. the kitchen eceae, 

wbwb ie cqfied epe of leentwiept Maisey's heaufifrl 
sketches. v - 
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the cooking of food. The iMt feet is noticed by 
Quintus GurtiuSj who^ speaking of the Indian king; 
says: " Women prepare his feod.”* The mortar and 
two-handed pestle are the same as those in use at 
the present day in India. The mortar {okhli) is 
exactly the same as the Greek lyh) and the Eoman 
pila ; VLud the pestle (musar) is the same as the 
Greek /coTravov/and the Roman The primi- 

tive method pf winnowing represented in the above 
scene is still used in India; and it recalls one of the 
blessings of the prophet promised to the children of 
Israel :t "The oxen likewise; and the young asses 
that ear the ground; shall eat clean provender which 
hath heen winnowed with the shovel and with the fan" 
Bishop Lowth readS; " winnowed with the van and 
the But xAoi^eHs the nearest descriptive word 

in English for the present winnowing-basket; which 
does not seem to differ; even in the slightest; from the 
ancient one represented in the bas-relief. 

II. Worship of the Svpi^fime Bvddha as Flame . — 
Temple, with altar in^e; and a small vessel filled 
with firC; behind which a fiye-bead«^ 
snake; forays a cii^pyl’f llanies^ l^^ two 
windows in the roof of tfie temple.;^ r^^ii the left; 

* viii. 9;-^Fei^se epulai parant. 
t 'l8aiah'xix.‘-24ii - ^ . 

t See Plato Joanud ol fee Afektio Society 

of Beogd, for a sketch of the roof of this temple. The worship of 
fire was re^diatod hy the Bnddhiste; and one of tfad pmcipal 
objects of the assembfy eiif thO' Third Synod^ ilas fee expulrion of 
worshippers of fire from the Vih&rs. ’ ‘ 
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three figures in the dress of with caps 

on their heads j their right hands raised, and 
gourds or water-vessels in their left hands. To 
the right, five figures, in the same religious COS** 
tume, with both hands joined in adoration. In 
the lower corner, to the right, a small hut 
roofed with leaves; before or in which a very 
holy arhata is seated on a mat, with only the 
sanghMiy or kilt, about his loins.* . His vfttara- 
. sangMti, or cape, is hanging up inside the house. 
Apparently he is in deep abstraction, for a cord 
is passed round his waist and knees as if to keep 
him from losing his position. In front stands 
another arhata, with hands joined in supplica- 
tion to the holy ascetic. Behind the last ascetic 
there is a fire-ivessel, and some instruments, 
apparently a spoon, a ladle, and a pair of pincers. 
In the foreground is a sheet of water filled with 
lotus flowers, wild ducks, and shells. One ascetic 
is bathing, ^a second is filling his water-vessel, 
apd two others are coming doym to the 
with jars. The intermediate space is occupied 
by an elephant and several buffaloesV 
At first sight this scene has every appjetM*ance . of 
genuine fire-worship. But as Buddfimm has not|iing 
in. couunon either with siuirworship or . 
some other explanation must .bf sougljt rot 
of this bas-relief. According to the modem Bud- 

• See Plate ]Cy.,%, V bis 

hut.'- '■ ^ 
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dhists of Nepal, Vairochana, or “ Liglit,” is sup- 
posed to occupy the centre of every chaitya dedicated 
to Adi Buddha. Amongst the numerous titles of 
Buddha contained in the Tibetan works, are “ the 
universally radiant sun,” and " the chief lamps of all 
the regions of space.”* A common name also for 
Buddha was Chakku, or "the eye.” In all these 
titles, "light” is considered as a mere attribute of 
the atl-seeing Buddha. " Adi-Buddha was never 
seen,” said Mr. Hodgson’s old Bauddha friend : " he 
is Now, as light could not be represented, 

the sculptor was obliged to seek some form which 
should be typical of it. In the present instance he 
has selected flame, and in another instance, as we 
shall see in the next bas-relief, he has taken a pair of 
eyes. Both are sources of light, and therefore types 
of the All-seeing. The Sambhu Pur&na, indeed, 
distinctly states that Buddha was manifested in the 
shape of flame '{jyoti-rupya, or “ flame-formed”). 
From these statements it is clear that the fire itself 
was not worshipped by the Buddhists, but was looked 
upon simply as the visible type of the All-seeing. 
This explanation is fully confirmed by the occurrence of 
other symbols in temples of the same description, both 
at Sanchi and at Oya, and by the total absence of 
image-worship. Indeed at this time the Buddhists 
would appear to have repudiated image-worship, and 

* Prinsep’s Journal; i*, 883. Wilson's Abstract. 

t Hodgson, p. 67. 

I Hodgson, p. 86, and p. 108 note. , 

P 
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to have paid all their adoration to symbols of Buddha 
and of Dharma^ and to Topes and trees which had 
been dedicated to Buddha. 

III. Tope dedicated to the Supreme Buddha. Ascetic 
Life in the Woods . — A Tope marked with hori- 
zontal layers of masonry, and decorated with a 
pair of eyes, one placed above the other. The 
Tope is surrounded by a square Buddhist rail- 
ing".* Background of various trees, amongst 
which the plantain is easily distinguishable. To 
the left, a hermit naked to the waist is bringing" 
in a pile of faggots on his shoulder ; a second is 
carrying a hanghy, or pole, with baskets slung at 
the ends by ropes. A third is seated on a mat, 
and is apparently feeding a fire , kept in a small 
vessel. A fourth is seated in the same way, and 
is fanning a fire in a similar vessel. A fifth is 
fanning" an empty-looking vesspl, but which may 
be supposed to contain some hot embers that 
coul^ be fanned into flame. To the right, two 
Other ascetics are engaged in splitting a log of 
wood with large felling axes. 

It appears to me that this scene is intended to re- 
present the fewness of the wants of ascetic life. Each 
hermit is employed in looking after his own wants, 
which would seem to be limit^ to the collection of 
a small quantity of firewood. At first sight I thought 
that this scene represented the building of a wooden 

■ • See Plate III., fig. 7, of this volume. 
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Tope j but the Tope is Jirmhed, and the whole of the 
figures are ascetics. It is possible that they may be 
preparing- small huts for their own residence similar 
to that shown in the last bas-relief. The neighbour- 
liood of the Tope makes this supposition highly proba- 
ble, as it was the usual custom of the Buddhist hermits 
to congregate around their Topes. The cluiitya in 
this scene is evidently dedicated to the Supreme 
Buddha, as I have explained in my account of the 
last bas-relief. 


EASTERN GATE. 

Archithaves — Front. 

I. Worshi}) of Topes.— Uj)per — Numerous figures 

paying their adoration to Topes. 

II. Procession of Puddha's Feet. — -Middle . — To the 
left a city gate into which a procession is enter- 
ing. In the centre a sacred tree, and to the 
right a chariot behind which are the holy im- 
pressions of Buddha’s feet. 

III. Worship of Tree. — Lower . — Procession advanc- 
ing to the worship of a tree in a small Temple. 


Architraves — Rear. 

I. Worship of Trees.— •Upper.—l^veaxerou'S figures 

paying their adoration to^trees. 

II. Worship of ^ Trees hy Animals. •— Middle. — 
Various animals* such as Rams, Bufifaloes, Lions,. 
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Vultures, and others not identified, together with 
the. N%a Eaja, or King of the Snakes, are all , 
paying their adoration to a tree. • 

III. Worship of Tope hy Elephants.—^ Lower. ^ 
Several Elephants are perambulating a Tope 
with garlands. 

This scene, I think, represents a tradition pre- 
served hy Fa Hiau relative to the Tope at Lan-mo, 
or Rdmagrama.* In this sterile and solitary place 
there are no men to sweep and to water j but you 
may there see continually herds of elephants which 
take water in their trunks to water the ground, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, 
perform the service of the tower. There were Tao- 
SSE (Rationalists) from various countries who had 
come to perform their devotions at this tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome with terror, con- 
cealed themselves among the trees, whence they 
witnessed the elephants performing the duty accord- 
ing to th/e law. The Tao-sse were greatly affected 
to observe how, though there was no one to attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept 
watered and swept. The Tao-sse thereupon aban- 
doned their grand precepts, and returning became 8hA~ 
mi. Of themselves they plucked up the grass and the 
trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place neat and 
(dean.^ They exerted themselves to convert the king, 
and induce him to found an establishment of eccle- 

5 • «. jaoaiii Laidlay's Trandation.. 
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siastics, as well as to erect a temple. There is at 
present a habitation of ecclesiastics. This happened 
not long’ ag‘0, and tradition has transmitted it to the 
present time.” The expression " not longf ago” must 
mean three or four centuries, otherwise the Story 
could scarcel3'^ be said to have been transmitted by 
tradition. . At any rate the story illustrated the bas- 
relief ; and proves that there was a belief prevalent 
at that period that elephants had somewhere paid their 
devotions to a Tope. See the description of the 
lower architrave, Western Gateway, front face. 

SOUTH GATEWAY. 

Right Pillah — Front Face. 

I. Triple Symbol of Dharma. — A temple supported 

on pillars, and containing an altar on which 
are placed three symbols or monograms of 
Dharma.* 

II. Scene in Palace. — King seated with his two 
wives. Four other females, two seated (wives of 
less rank), and two standing (attendants). 

III. Casket Scene in Palace. — The king with his 
famil}" and ministers seated in the foreground to 
the left. In the centre a relic-casket, with two 
attendants holding the chatta and cTuiori over 
it. To the left, B sea!ted female beating a drum, 
and a female dancer naked to the waist with 
her arms stretched before her in a peculiar 

. A See PhaeXXXn^ 
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manner, still practised in India.. In the back 
ground two male fignres, and one female figure 
with a round cap similar to those worn by the 
Kashmiri women of the present day. To the 
•right numerous figures, all standing. Two in 
the foreground with hands joined in adoration 
appear to be the Raja and his ministers. They 
are naked to the waist ; but are literally covered 
with necklaces, armlets, and bracelets.* 

I. Worship of Topes . — Upper . — Three Topes, the 
middle one bearing the inscription No. 190, with 
the name of Sri Satakarni. On each of the 
bosses of this architrave, immediately over the 
pillars, are two men riding oxen. The oxen 
are regularly caparisoned for riding. The nose- 
string is passed through the nostrils, and 
twisted together to avoid the eyesj the ends 
are then passed outside the honis, where they 
are secured from slipping by head-band. Of 
the figures on the right boss, one carries a 
lotu% and the' other a relic-box. Those of the 
left "boss both carry trays containing some in- 
describable object. Between this boss and the 
end volute a led horse is represented passing 
through a temple gateway of two architraves. 
The horse is attended by two figures, one carry- 
ing a chaorij and the other a vessel exactly 
resembling a tearpot. 

if. WorsUp of Tope.— Middle.’-- A. Tope with in- 
, ^ ^ 8e© Plate XIL of this volum 
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, scriptionin two lines (No. 191 ). Kinnaras with 
gfarlands. King in a chariot with driver and 
cAewri-bearer, attended by elephant riders. 

III. A siege and Relic Procession. — Lower . — A 
part of this interesting scene has been made 
known by James Prinsep;* but the architrave 
is broken, and the portion to the right of the 
boss, which has not been published, seems to 
complete the story, although it forms a different 
compartment. The scene in the middle of the 
architrave represents a besieged city. The 
battlements, the city gate, and the upper stories 
of the houses, are filled with defenders, who are 
shooting arrows and hurling stones upon the 
assailants below. The attack is carried on with 
arrows only ; but as several of the besiegers are 
covered with long shields, they were no doubt 
furnished with swords. One horseman and 
several elephant riders appear on the left, with 
two standard-bearers. 

To the right of the boss, the king appears in 
his chariot, attending an elephant, which bears 
a relic-box on its head, covered by the honorary 
chatta. 

The siege represented in this scene was probably 
undertaken for the purpose, of gaining possession of 
some holy relic, which the king is carrying off to the 
right. The dresses of the soldiers are remarkable, 

V . * Prinsep-s Journal^ voL vi*, PI. XXIX. 
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and the mode of fastening the quiver to the back is 
very peculiar and picturesque. The quiver is fastened 
to the right shoulder, and the fastenings, which are 
apparently leather straps, are passed over both 
shoulders, crossed in front, and carried to the back, 
where they were probably passed through a ring in 
the end of the quiver, and then earned to the front 
and again crossed, the ends being secured by loops to 
the upper straps.* The only apparent clothing is a 
kilt j but there was no doubt a tight fitting jacket of 
some kind to cover the body. The whole costume 
has a striking resemblance to that of the Highlanders 
of Scotland. 

The swords throughout the Sanchi sculptures are 
all short and broad. A specimen, hanging by one of 
the porter’s sides, is given in Plate XXXIII., fig. 2. 
It agrees exactly- with the description of Megas- 
thenes : f “ All wear swords of a vast breadth, though 
scarce exceeding three cnbits in length, When they 
engage in close fight, they grasp these with both their 
hands^that the blow may be stronger.” 

The whole account of Megasthenes, although three 
hundred years earlier in date than the S^ohi bas- 
reliefs, is still partially applicable, and may be quqted 
as much to show the changes which had taken place 
in that period as to illustrate the military equipments 

* This description recalls the words of the Psalmist regarding 
the phUdren of Ephraim, who, being hartussed, and carrying boriis, 
turned themselves back in the day of battie.— Ps. Ixxviij, JO. . 

t Ajrian, Indica xyi. > . 
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of the sculptures. In the time of Megasthenes/ " the 
infantry mually carried a bow of the same length with 
the bearer.” This agrees with the bas-reliefs, which 
represent nearl}' all the foot soldiers as archers ; but 
the less ancient bows are much shorter than the 
bearers, and do not appear to have been more than 
four feet in length. Most of the bows appear to be 
straight pieces of hamhi, but a few have the double 
curve^with a straight hand-piece in the middle, similar 
to the modern ornamental bows of buffalo’s horn. 
‘‘ Their arrows,” says Megasthenes, “ are little less 
than three cubits long, and fly with such force that 
neither shield nor breast-plate, nor any armour, is 
strong enough to withstand them.”* The arrows in 
the bas-reliefs appear to be from 3 to 5 feet in length. 
“ Some of them,” he adds, “ use darts instead of 
arrows.” In one of the bas-reliefs a soldier covered 
by a shield is represented holding a dart horizontally 
ready to launch if forward. The same dart is placed 
in one of the porter’s hands at the western gate. 
“ Upon their left arms they wear something resem- 
bling made of raw hides, rather narrower than 

their < bodies, but nearly as long.” The most usual 
shield represented in the bas-reliefs is long and 
narrow, and rounded at top. It covers the bearer 
from the head to the kiiee, and must therefore have 
been a^ut 8^ feet in length and in breadth. In 

• Arrian'i Indies. Q. Ouirtius, however (viii. 9.), says that their 
arrows were only tWo cubits in length, and were discharged with 
more exertion than effect, as their weight checked their velocity.” 
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the time of Megasthenes, however, it was fully five 
feet in length. The shields of the cavalry were 
smaller than those of the infantry.” This is the case 
throughout the bas-reliefs, in which the horseman’s 
shield ‘is always about two feet in length. It is very 
peculiar in form, being shaped like a bell with a very 
wide mouth, and much rounded at bottom. The usual 
ornament of the shields both for horse and foot 
was a double cross, the St. George and the St. 
Andrew 5 but a cavalry shield on the western gate 
bears only a crescent and two stars.* 

WESTERN GATEWAY. 

Right Pillar— Front Pace. 

2Hal of the Bow . — A river ; archer on the left bapk 
shooting at a rock on the right bank, from 
which water is gushing fortk A monkey is 
leaping across the river to a tree on the left 
banj^. Two figures seated under a tree; one 
with a bare head and clad in a a dhoti, 
the other richly dressed. Below, the prince on 
horseback, attended by a cAaite-bearer, a flute- 
player, a bowman, and others in procession. 

This story is also mentioned by Fa Hian,t who 
places of action beyond the walls of the 

city olljUliila. There the Prince Siddbarta " drew 

B|e Plate XXXIII., figs. 3, 4:, 5, of this work. 
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a bow, and the arrow flying to the south-west struck 
the ground at the distance of thirty li (five miles), 
and caused a spring of water to gush forth. In 
after times the people built wells on this spot to 
supply travellers with drinking water.” M. Bemu- 
sat* has given a long account of this popular story 
from the Chinese works ; and it is curious to com- 
pare this with the original story preserved in the 
PMi annals of Ceylon. These annals, which were 
carried to Ceylon by Mahendra, the son of Asoka, in 
B. c. S40, give the following account : — f “ When 
Prince Siddharta had reached the age of sixteen, his 
father demanded the daughters of the neighbouring 
chiefs in marriage for his son ; but they all refused, 
because the Prince, though handsome, had not been 
taught any martial accomplishment, and was, there- 
fore, incapable of controlling women. The Prince 
inquired “ What accomplishment is it necessary 
for me to exhibit ?” His father replied, “ To string 
the bow which requires a thousand persons to bind.” 
“ Bring the boSv,” said the prince. The bow was 
brought to him, and he, while still seated, " twisted 
the bowstring roun^ his great toe, and drawing it 
with his toe, strung the bow j and taking the bow in 
his left hand, and drawing the string with his right, 
let it (the cord) fly. The whole town started, and to 
the inquiry, “ What noise is this?” the answer was. 
The clouds are rolling with thunder j” some others 

• c. xxii., note 7. 

t Tumour in Priosop's Joumftl> vii. 804. 
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observed, Ye know nothing about it; it is not the 
rolling of thunder : it is the ringing of the bow 
which requires the strength of a thousand persons, 
which the great archer, the prince endowed with a 
halo around his person, has rung.” The Sdkya 
princes on hearing of this, from that circumstance 
alone, commencing to rejoice, were highly gratified. 

The great mortal then inquired “ What more 
should be done?” They replied, " It is requisite 
that an iron target eight inches thick should be 
pierced with an arrow.” Having pierced it, he said, 
“ What else?” “ It is requisite that a plant of the 
ArsanA tree four inches thick should be pierced.” 
Having transfixed that, “ What else should be 
done?” "Then carts filled with sand and with 
straw.” The great elect, then transpiercing the straw 
cart, drove the arrow one usahhan deep into the 
water, and eight usabdni into the earth. They then 
said, " It will be requisite to pierce a horse-hair, guided 
by the mark afforded by the suspended fruit of the 
watit^Sko” (which is attached to the hair.) Reply- 
ing, “ Hang it up at the distance of one 
he shot his arrow in a directiou^which was as dark, 
under the obscurity of dense clouds, as if it were 
night, and pierced the horse-hair, which at the 
distance of one yq/anan, was indicated only by the 
watii^dnoy which was suspended from it, and it 
dnt^d the earth. If fully related, these- were not 
all that the ^eat mortal exhibited on ^t day to the 
world, in proof of faii^ accomplishments in mhrtial 
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deeds. Thereupon the Sakya tribes sent their 
(laughters superbly decorated. There were forty 
thousand dancing- and singing* girls. The princess 
(who was afterwards) the mother of Rahulo^ became 
the head queen.” 

In this story there is nothing about the gushing 
forth of the water, which must therefojje be an ad- 
dition of after times, between b. c. 240 and A. D. 
80, when the Stinchi gateways were erected. The 
Chinese account also refers the shooting to the 
occasion of Prince Siddharta’s marriage: but his 
brothers Thiao-tha (or Devadatta) and Nan-tho (or 
Ndnda) are brought to compete with him in the 
trial of archery. First an iron target was placed at 
the distance of 10 li, and so on to seven targets. The 
shafts of the most renowned archers went no further 
than the first target. Thiao-tha having drawn, shot 
beyond it and reached the second. Nan-tho surpassed 
this, and pierced through the third. The other archers 
being unable to shoot so far, the prince broke all, the 
bows of those who had shot before him ; not one was 
equal to his strength. The king then said to his 
attendants, ^ My ancestors possessed a bow, which is 
now in the temple of the Gods; go, bring it.’ They 
went to fetch; the bow, which required two men to 
carry. No nian in that assembly could lift it. When 
the prince shot with it, the twang of the string was 
heard forty li. hurled the shaft so as 

to pass through the seven to He shot again, 
and the arrow having passed the targets, jneresif 
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earth) and earned a spring of water to gush forth. At 
the third shot he pierced the seven targ’ets, ami 
reached the mountains of the iron girdle. The 
whole assembly wondered at this unheard-of prodigy. 
All who ha^d come to partake in the sports were over- 
come, and returned confounded.” The figure shooting 
must be Sakya himself: the two personages seated 
under the tree are perhaps his two brothers, Devadatta 
and Nanda. The figure on horseback ^is the Prince 
returning in the very manner related in the Chinese 
account. ^^The Prince having thus obtained com- 
plete victory, the bells were rung, the drums heaten, 
and amidst vocal and instrumental music, he mounted 
his horse, and returned to the Palace.” 

II. Worship of Tree. — A tree with bunches of 
berries (perhaps a Pipal tree), with a terrace 
round it. To right and left Kinnaras and figures 
riding winged lions. In front, twelve royal or 
.lay personages with uplifted faces and joined 
hands raised in adoration to the tree. 

III. Worship of Tree. — ^Tufted tree with Kinnaras 
as above ; but the tree is a different species, per- 
haps a Mango. In front nine figures with 
hands simply joined in adoration. 

The worship of trees did not escape the notice of 
Alexiapder’s followers, for Quintus Curtius* says, 
" They ” (the Indians) " contemplate as Deities what- 

* Q. Curtius, viii. 9. 
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ever their ancestors worshipped, particularly trees, to 
wound which is a capital crime.” 

IV. Lions. — Three Lions. 

WESTERN GATE. 

Right Pillar — Inner Pace. 

I. Gateway . — Worship of Tree . — Gateway, with one 

architrave, slightly arched, and similar to those 
of the gateways themselves. Inside the gate- 
way a tree before which male and female figures 
are paying adoration with uplifted handsi Horse, 
Ox, Elephant, and Lion. 

II. Worship of Tree surmounted by Chatta. — Tree 
covered with garlands, and surmounted" by chatta. 
Kinnaras with garlands — male figures paying 
adoration with uplifted hands. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar — Front Face. 

I. Social Scene.— Tree in middle. To left a royal 
couple seated on a couch, the male raising a cup 
to his lips, and the female holding in her hand a 
round looking-glass similar in shape to those 
found in the Etruscan tombs. t To right a 
second couple in social dalliance. ^ In the middle 

t See Plate XXXIII,, fig. 28, for this looking-glass. 
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below the tree, a eouple of servants standing" on 
a staircase, the male apparently speaking, and 
the female holding her right hand over her 
mouth. 

The male servant in this scene is evidently making 
some allusion to the amorous dalliance of the loving 
couples on each side ; and the female is trying to hide 
or silence her laughter by closing her mouth with her 
hand: but her bursting cheeks too plainly show that 
the effort is in vain. 

II. Love Scene — To left a loving couple seated, the 
female behind with her arms thrown around the 
male fig-ure. To right a second couple seated 
face to face. Water below. 

WESTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar — Inner Fi»cE. 

1. Ascetic Life. — Archers . — Hut with roof of 
Ijpates : in front a bearded ascetic (Srdmana) 
seated in contemplation, with a band passed round 
his loins and knees. A second leaf-roofed hut 
with a female ascetic (Srdmand). Between the 
huts a vessel containing fire and a spoon ; ,and in 
the back-ground a monkey. To the left of the 
bute nrc two royal personages, one wiUi uplifted 
V bunds in adoration, and the other with the rigT^f 
bbnd raised, and wiftt a gourd ; ln the ]eft band. 
Beyond th^ Uf# 
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one female ascetic. In front of the fig-ures there 
are three antelopes, and there is one antelope 
before the fire. In the foreground, to the right, 
there is a tree, beneath which are two buffaloes 
on the edg-e of a piece of water, to which a boy 
dressed in a kilt is approaching’, \yith a waterpot 
on his shoulder. On the boy’s rig-ht a royal 
personag’e is paying* reverence to him with 
uplifted hands j and to the left of the scene 
are two archers, one standing’ with a quiver on 
his shoulder and a bow in liis left baud, the 
other also standing’, bow in hand, .having’ just 
shot an ai’row into a long’-haired fig'ure, who is 
strug’g’ling’ in the water. 

I am unable to offer any explanation of this curious 
scene, but it may possibly have reference to some 
event in the early life of Sdkya. 

II. Festival of the Tree. — Altar, with tree sur- 
mounted by chatta, over which Kinnaras are 
hovering’. To the left two females, one can’yingf 
a chaorif and the other a water-vessel : to the 
rig’ht a n&ehni, or dancing’ woman, and two 
other females, one playings a flute, and the other 
a sarangiy or lute. In front of the altar a male 
fig’ure is seated on the ground, lotus in hand, 
canopied by a five-headed ndga. To his left are 
three females, each holding a Cup j and' to the 
right are two females, eacii Cai^ng a long drum. 
Bach pf the^ females M canopied By a naga. 
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III. State JBarffe, — A lar^e vessel floating in the 
midst of the ocean. The prow formed of a 
winged giiffin ; and the stem of a dolphin’s tail, 
raised very high out of the water, with a g'arland 
hanging from it. In the middle a stately canopy 
supported on pillars, and ornamented both above 
and below with the Buddhist railing. Beneath 
the canopy there is an empty throne, or state 
morha, over which one attendant is holdiiig the 
state chatta and another a ehaori. A third figure 
is steering the boat. The water is filled with 
lotus flowers. Five figures are swimming about, 
supported either on planks or on inflated skins j 
and a sixth fig'ui’e is stretching out both arras 
towards the steersman, apparently for assistance 
to get into the boat. 

It is difficult to say what this scene represents. 
Captain Fell* described it as a shipwreck. ^^The 
vessel,” he says, “ is on an open sea in the midst of a 
tempest j near it are figures swimming, and en- 
deavouring, by seizing piles, &c., to save themselves 
from sinking. One on the point of drowning is 
making an expiring effort to ascend the side. The 
features of all betray them melancholy situation.” 
But this description is far .|rom acetate, "for the 
figures in the water have their backs turned to the 

yessel, and , S6e:f^ to be floating about quite .at their 
base. In fhct, tfie whole scene 1 oq% niore like a 

.r'-'i-i '" ^ ♦' Ib'insep’* 
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bathing’ party than anythingf else. I presume, how- 
ever, that it has a religious meaning’, and that 
it is typical of life j for our terrestrial globe 
I’ests upon the waters like a boat” according to 
the Buddhists. The empty throne may, perhaps, 
denote S^kya^s attainment of Buddhahood, and 
his final emancipation from this life. But I do 
not see how this explanation will suit the swimming 
fig’ures. If I could find any authority for it, 
I should prefer the following explanation. The 
waters represent the ocean of life in which mankind 
are for ever struggling, and the empty throne is that 
of a Buddha, the Chakramrti, or Supreme King, 
who, by the suppression of all mortal desires, and by 
the continued practice of abstract contemplation, has 
freed himself from the trammels of this mortal coil. 
Tlie figure struggling to get into the boat is, perhaps, 
a Bodhisatwa, ,or one who has nearly attained 
Buddhahood. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Arohitbavm. — Front Paces, 

I. Prooession Escorting a Relic Casket . — Upper — 
Street of a city to the left; houses on each side 
filled with Spectators, soiae leading on their 
elbows;^ and others hanging their arms over the 
window-Sitt. In the street a few horsemien head- 
ing a procession, BeMnd them the city-gate. 
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and fH^alls surmounted udth battlements. Imme- 
diately outside the g;ate are four persons bearing- 
either trophies or some peculiar instruments of 
office. Then follow a led horse, passing a tree, 
a soldier, with bell-shaped shield, two filers, three 
drummers, and two men blowing- conches. Next 
comes the king- on an elephant, carrying the 
holy relic-casket on his head,- and supporting- it 
with his right hand. Then follow two peculiarly 
’ dressed men on horseback, perhaps prisoners. 
They wear a kind of cap (now only known in 
Barmawar, on the upper course of the Bavi), 
and boots or leggings. The procession is closed 
by two horsemen (one either the minister or a 
member of the royal family), and by an elephant 
with two riders. 


This scene is best illustrated by the account of a 
relic procession recorded in the Mahawanso.* Dut- 
thag-^mini, Bajah of Ceylon, having prepared a golden 
casket f<w the enshrinement of some relics brought by 
the holy monk Sonuttaro, marched in “ procession ” to 
the Tope, with the casket on the crown of his head 5 ” 
and haviUg deposited the relics therein^ placed them 
on the throne. Afterwards ^^tlie monarch, attended 
by D6vas and men, and bearing on his Head the 
casket containing the relics, inaking presentotioiis of 
offering thereto, M hy tke hluHhis, 

marchiecl in pf-bdes^ipn' rouiid ';^he Top^^^ arid then 
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ascending- it on the eastern side he descended into the 
relic-chamber.” 

II. Worship of Symbol of Buddha.-— Middle.— A 
wheel on an altar; wing-ed Kinnaras hovering- 
over it with g-^lands in their hands. Boyal 
personag-es with uplifted hands joined in ado- 
ration. , Elks and antelopes. 

III. Worship of Tree by .JRXephmits.- — Lower . — ^Ado- 
. ration of Banian-tree by elephants carryings g-ai’- 

landSj flowers, cJtatta, and ckaori. Two elephants 
crossing- a stream towards a Tope. 

The story represented in this scene is the same 
as that which has already been described on the 
rear face of the lower architrave of the Easteni 
Gateway. 

'WESTERN GATE. 

Architrave — Rear Faces. 

I. Worship of Topei.— Upper . — Adoration of Topes, 

by numerous figures. 

II. 'Triumphal Procession. — Middle. — Procession 

entering- a city jgate Trophy bearers and mu-, 
smians lading ' fbcd sol^iei’s with long shields ; 
one l^brseman and tjiipee elephant riders. Ohaript 
bearing 1 he; J^a/and ^ followed by 

two hoifeemen and wb elephant riders. 

III. Temp ^ To left 
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several figpiires with uplifted hands in adoration. 
To right, giants. 

NORTHERN GATEWAY. 

Right Pillah — Front Face. 

I. Treey with Staircase. — A long staircase with 
Buddhist railing on each side. Tree above, and 
several royal personages with hands joined in 
adoration. 

Right Pillar — Inner Face. 

I. Worship of Tope . — ^Tope enclosed by B|uddhist rail- 
ing, and with an entrance gateway, surmounted 
by two architraves, similar to those of the gate- 
ways qf the Sdnchi Tope itself.* A Second 
Buddhist railing’ which is represented round the 
side of the Tope, may probably be intended for 
the railing of the terrace or upper surface of the 
^ pl^th. The Tope is surmounted by three 

‘bmblomatic of Buddha. Three figures, with 
garlands in hand, are perambulating the Tope 
inside the enclosure. Outside, one figure is 
carrying a relic-casket, and a second bearing’ a 
standard surmounted by the symbol or mono- 
gram of Dharma. Kinnaras hover above the 
with garlands. Two figures begr offerings 
two blowing long h^ one is 

* ThiA gateway. xai4ed Captaia ,F«|^; wh^ it to be an 

entei^^ 'uito the Tope ittoif. / . 
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playing a double flageolet j and four are beating 
long drums and kettle-drums.* 

This scene represents the whole ceremony of the 
solemn adoration of Topes, as practised on stated oc- 
casions. The perambulation of the Tope, and the 
open display of the relic-casket, are accompanied with 
instrumental music and waving* of garlands, which 
have all been fully described in the account of the build- 
ing and dedication of a Tope, taken from the Maha- 
wanso. 

II. Adoration of Trees . — Three trees, that to the 
left with an altar. Two females and a child 
kneeling between the trees. To the front, two 
royal personages with hands joined in adoration, 
and two females with ofierings. In the fore- 
ground two monkeys, one with a cup. 

III. Worship of Tree . — ^To left, tree and altar. The 
King and Qdeen, with hands joined in adoration, 
standing before the tree. Two attendants with 
chatia and chaori. To the right an altar, and 
Kinnaras hovering above it with garlands. 

Lest PiiLAa— F ront Face. 

I. of by dhatta. 

Four figiir^s^ iii’ ro^ costume, seated, to the 
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front, with hands joined in adoration ; and four 
others, in similar dress, cawying g’arlands. Ten 
fig’ures standing with hands joined in adoration. 
Two figures with large drums above. 

II. JReverence paid to a Boy. — Three temples and 
three trees. A boy seated with a plumed head- 
dress (or canopied by a three-headed ncigd). 
Four fig'ures, two ro 3 'al and two others, with 
hands joined in adoration. 

This scene, perhaps, represents the story of Bimbi- 
sara. King of Magadha, paying revei'ence to the 
Sak\'a. 

III. Simple Adoration. — 3hree male figures and one 
boy with hands joined in adoration. 

IV. Procession. — Procession throug’h a gateway. 
Two figures on horseback, preceded by musicians. 
Battlements of citj’’. Spectators in the upper 
apartments of the houses. 

This ^scene, perhaps, represents the return of 
Sdkyfi to Kapila at the eaimest request of his 
father. 

V. jPornestic Scenes at Fountain. — Wild rocks> and 

water gushing forth into a pool, which is 6ver- 
. flowing. A female seated on the rock with her 
legs in the water.. To the left, a loving: .couple 
seated, with their arms thrown^ abound eadi 
: bthe^ jalSfe^ with a cup k liis hand; * Jhc 

a .inyal pej»onageq)|aying theu sd^raw^y^o^^ 
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l\ite. In the fore^ound, two elephants in water. 
The king*, seated on the left elephant, is as- 
sisting* a female to ^et up behind. On the 
right elephant two females are seated behind the 
king. ' 

This bas-relief appears to represent four different 
domestic scenes in the life of Sakya. In the first, 
he is.’^een seated in playful dalliance with his wife 
yasodar^i. In the second, he is playing* the sdrangi, 
while she is bathing*. In the third, he is assisting her 
to mount an elephant; and, in the fourth, they are 
seated together on the elephant. 


NORTHERN GATE. 

Left Pillar — Inner Pace. 

I. Entrance to a cave temple; nu- 
merous figures standing with hands joined in 
adoration. The king’s face turned towards the 
temple. 

II. Proocmow.-— Figure in a two-horse chariot 
issiiing- from a city gate, preceded by musicians. 
Standard-bearer mounted on an elephant, and 
horsemen inside, the city. Spectators in the 

: upp^ ‘apartme^ of file gateway and in the 
- yerat^ahs ^ , 

III. jV«e;-*-^ee and altai*. Four 

females, wfth lonji plaited in adora- 
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tion. Seven females standing with joined hands. 
One male figure paying adoration. 

This scene represents the king and his family pay- 
ing their private adorations to one of the sacred Bodhi 
trees. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

INSCRIPTIONS.— NO. I. TOPE.— SlNOHI. 

From North to East — Inside. 

Plate XVI. 

No. \.'—Ke1cateyapura»a Dhama-Sivasa danam. 

“ Gift of Dharma Siva of KekateyapuraJ' 

This is No. 21 of James Prinsep’s Sanchi inscrip- 
tions.* He reads Kekateyakasa as a part of the 
donor’s name. 

No. S. — Hand-hhichhuniyA dinam. 

Gift of HanA, the mendicant nun.’'^ 

No. 3. — Vaja-Gutata ddnam, 

“ Gift of Vajra-Gupta.” 

This is No. 25 of Prinsep, who reads Vajdgato- 
ddnamj Gift of ViUJAGlNj” because in P41i dm, 
becomes Ato in the gfenitive } but he has omitted the 
vowel and the final s in gutasUf both of which are 
very distinct even in his own fac-simile. 

* The Nos. of James Prinsep’s inscriptions are taken from the 
Plates in his Jdumai— vol. vi., Plate XXVII., and vol. vii., 
Plate XXIII. ; the l^ser Nos. being in ftie former Plate; and the 
Prreater Niffl, in tha Ifttter. ■ 
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"No. 4. — Dliama^iriJcam — m&tu-danam. 

Gift of Dharmagirika’s mother.” 

^ "-Ai 

Prinsep, No. 5, reads DhamagAlilta, but the vowels 
are very distinct in the inscription. 

No. 5. — Kekateyakam Jamaia Vijitasa ddnam. 

Gift of Janamata Vrijita of KehaUydkaP 

No. Q,—Kddasa-hhichhimo-ddnam. 

Gift of KAnda, the mendicant monk.” 

. Prinsep, No. 15, translates ITii^hhuno, “ poor man^’ 
but the BhiksJm Avas a mendicant Avho had taken 
Amws of poverty, and Avho beg'g'ed his bread. 

No. 7 .•^Devo-l/idy {iniya) DhamanaJca (ya) Ihichhuniye 
ddnam. 

Gift of Deva’s sister, DrarmarakA, the men- 
dicant nun.” 


From Bast to South — Insidr. 

No. 8.— Vdkaldye Deviye Ahi-Mitama {tu^ddnam\ 

A* (Gift of) VAkalA-Devi, the mother of Ahi- 

^ Mitra” 

Prinsep, No. 40, reads Akilaye Deviye ahi matu 
mara ; but the vowel i in Mita is distinct even in his 
own fac-simile. The mother’s name is nearly the 
same as that of No. 11. ^ ^ ^ 

No- ^.-^Ph^guyawisa . . ihayd. 

0f Phalguha the 

No. 10. — Nag(iii^f^*bhichhunii-Mnani,.. 

' ‘‘ Gift of NAbAbfK^ the mendicant m 
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No. 11. — Ujeniya V&kiliy6nad&natn, 

- “ Gift of Vi.KiLiYiLN of Ujain.” 

See No. 76 for another gift of this person. 

No. 12. — U^eniya Gopala»a-Visa{ka)masa-dinam. 

“ Gift of Gopala Viswakarma (the architect) 
of Ujain:^ 

No. l^.—Ayapatanakasa—lkiehhuno-danam. 

“ Gift of Ahya-Prasanaka, the mendicant 
monk.” 

No. \ii.—Nadinaffar& AcUalaya'djhikhuniya ddnam* 

“ Gift of AchalA, tlie mendicant nun of Nadina- 
gara.^^ 

No. Vd\'^Nadinagard Kahojctsa^hhikhuno dinam. 

Gift of KAmboja, tlie mendicant monk of 
Nadinagara^^ 

FnoM South to West Gate — Inside. 

No. 16. — Siha-Bakhitasa-pajavatiya Sono Devaya ddnam. 
Gift of Sinha-Rakshita’s sister-in-law, Sona- 
Deva.’' 

Pajavati is the Sanskrit Prajdvatiy a brother's 
wife. Prinsep, No. 8^ reads this inscription quite 
differently : — 

Siha-rakkitasa-paravatiyasa-rudovaya ddnam* 

Gift of Sri (or Sinha) BakAita, tlie hill man, to Rudova ? 

out the lady’s name is ag^ain mentioned in the next 
iiiscnption: — 

No. 17. — Sono^Devaya^parijaya Agidoviyadha^ddnam, 

Gift of Spna-Pev&’s servant, Aoni, the wasber- 

N 13 

. „ " of 
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Prinsgp, No. 7, reads Sabhageyamasa-aginikeya 
danam, “ Gift of Sabhag-eya, the fireman (or black- 
smith);” but I had the letters of all the inscriptions 
well cleaned before I copied them, and I have full 
confidence in my own transcript (See No. 36 for a 
gift of Subhaga himself) : — • 

No. 19. — Dhama-Rakhitasa—lhichhuno-dinmn. 

“ Gift of Dhakma Kaksbita, the mendicant 
monk.” 

No. 20. — A (ya) ta-hamahasa-ddnam. 

“ Gift of Auta-Kabmaka.” 

No. 91. — Pmagirino—lhicJihuno^ddnam. 

“ Gift of PusAQiBi, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 22.— . . . pasa-kama Chada bhiehhunipa ddnam. 

“ Gift of . . . pakarma CuANDi, the men- 

oant Nun.” 

No. 23 . — Samanerasa Aleyakoda Sethino ddnam, 

“ Gift of the ascetic Abeyaka, the Sreshti.” (See 
No. 124.) 

Sreshti means the master of a trade or guild; a 
deapon” in Scotland. Prinsep, Nos. 4 and 11, 
makes Satnanera a man’s name; and reads Gift of 
Samanera and of Abeyaka ;” but the omission of the 
conjunction cha, which should follow each name (if 
this were the true reading) shows ihsiX Samanera is 
only the common title of M Srdmanera, an 

ascetic. 

No. 24. — PaH-ldnataihichkuno Pddapasd Akvdsinorddmni> 
of PBA4*i|iAit, tho meodicant monk, pupil 
(A Pdtidapa^’ ^ ^ 
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No. 25, — Udubaragfiariyasa Sa * , . BaJchitoia-ddnam. 

Gift of Sanjdh A Rakshita^ of Vduharaghariya^'^ 

This inscription has puzzled Prinsep from its 
rudeness. 

No. 26. — UdatUcai/elMchhttni Vedhikayi ddnam, 

“ Gift of U datikA, the mendicant nun of Vidua” 


From West to North Gatk.— (Tjjside.) 

No. 27. — Yasopdlcua-da (nam) lhadanaka. 

“ Gift of YasopAla, the fortunate?” 

N 0 . 28. — Mahamaragimtuapaffirino-ddnam. 

“ Gift of Sarpagiri, the . . . 

No. 29. — Putasa-cdia-Hatiyata hhichhunodAnam. 

“Gift of PusA and of Hatiya, the mendicant 
monks.” 

No. 30.— i>Aama BcMitaya Madham-nikdye ddnam. 

“ Gift of Dharma KakshitA, of the Mddfiava 
community.” 

nikayaf means an assembly, a congrega- 
tion. 

No. Z\.-—Dhana~hhikhuno ddnam. 

“ Gift of Dhara, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 82. — {Oa) ha-patino Budha Ghosa ... 

“ (Gift of) the householder, Budha Ghosha.” ' 
No Z^.—QotipuUua Bhadukasa hhkhkuno ddnam. 

“ Gift Goti’s son, Bhanduka, the mendicant 
monk.” 

See No. 110 for, anptber son pf Goti. See also the 
relic bones of S&nclu> SoQ&dy tod Andhe^ for other 
sons of the same teacher. 7 
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No. Z^,-^Ye}ajasa~g&ma»a-(lanam. 

“ Gift of Vejajjaohama.” 

Prinsep; No. 10, sug’g'csts that the population of a 
villag’e, called Vrijayr/ima) combined to make this 
olFei‘ing-j but the name is most probably that of a 
man. 


No. 36. — Araha-Gutasa Sds&dakasa hhichhuno ddnam* 

Gift of Arhata Gupta, a mendicant monk of 
the Sdsdrdaka order.*’ 

Sdsan is devotion/’ and arda means to beg* /’ 
SA^drdaka, therefore, means a religious mendicant, 
but as Bhihshu has the same signification, I have 
considered the former as the title of a particular class 
or order. 

No. 36. — Salhagasa Koragharasa ddnam. 

Gift of Subhaga, of Koraghara, 

(See No. 18 for a gift of Subhaga’s sister.) 

No. 37, — Aga Bahilasa Sdrhinegakasa-Mdtu ddnam. 

‘^Gift of Arya Rahila, the mother oi Sarld- 
^ negaka. 

There is a grammatical mistake in the masculine 
termination of the female name, which should have 
been Bahilaya. The son’s name may be read 
Baphineyaka, 

■ Faoii East Gatb— Outside. ■ 

" Gift of VADiKi> the 
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Updsihi means literally a “ worshipper/’ or rather a 
female worshipper.” M. Burnouf* renders this 
term by “ devotee,” which certainly appears to be 
the best equivalent for it. I consider the ZPpasdka 
jind (Jimsika as male and female devotees who had 
not taken the vows of celibacy and mendicancy pro- 
fessed by the Bhikshu and Bhikshuni. 

4 

No. QQ.^Kdkandi/e Bhagamto'pamona^laihi ; or 
Kdkenoge Bkagavatopamdne-rathi^ 


as Prinsep, No. 18, reads it; but he gives no trans- 
lation. I can Only suggest Bhuffavata-upamanorathi, 
which may be translated — 

“ Gift of Kdkaad, an anxious longer for Bhagavat.” 

Manoratha is " wish, desire,” and upa means excess 
of anything.” Bhagavata is the Supreme Being,” 
and is often applied to Buddha. 

N 0. AO.'^Tulavani - gahapatinopatithiga - nasdya - tisamana^ 
daitya-ddnam ; or 

Gobavand^gahapalUnopatidhiyanusaya vesa-man- 
dataya ddnaniy 

according to - Prinsep, No. 6, who thus translates 

^ . . 'V ■ 

* lutroduction FHistoire du Buddhisme Indian, p. 279 — La 
lecture attentive des textes, et qiielques autoriti^s non moin^ 
respectable h mes 3 *eux' qUe cdles qu je ,vieiis de eiter, m’ont 
decide en faveur du sens de ddvot ou JiddleJ^ See also Wilson’s 
Hindu Theatre, i. 128> where the heroine of the Mrichhakati is 
called 

R 
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it : Gift of the cowherd Agbapati, commonly 

called Nop ATI, to the highly ornamented (Chaitya) 
but Agrapati would be written Agapati, and not 
Agahapati. In fact, gahapatino is the Pali genitive 
of the Sanskrit grihapati, a householder,” and the 
inscription may be read thds : — 

“ Gift of ViSARMANA-DATTI tllO . . . of PhATISTHIYA, a 

householdei' of Tuhavan” 

taking- for pratisthiya. The next inscrip- 

tion, which is four times repeated, refers to the same 
person, and proves the correctness of my reading-. It 
is Prinsep’s No. 9. 

No. 41 Tubamni’^pahapatino^patithiy(Ma^dnam, 

Gift of Phatisthiya, a householder of Ttiha- 
mn,** 

No. A^^NaminiiakAdisd rakhitasa d&nam. 

Gift of Isa-Rakshita, oiNarmamakddi ” ? 

4tii.--^Nadavuno-cha Nadisirohisa-cha ddnam. 

Gift both of Nandabu and of Nadisirohi/^ 

No. 44 . — Pothd Devdya ddnam. 

Gift of PothA-DevI.'' 

No. 46. — Kandarigdmiyam • Sethino pajavatiya Ndgdya- 
ddmm. 

Gift of NAgA, the sister-in-law of the Sreshti of 
Kandarig&miya!^ 

^ N 0 . 46. — Kandarigdmiyam - Sethino -pajavatiya - Dds&yit- 
ddnam* 

Gift of DAsA^ the sister-in-law of the Sreshti of 
Kmdartgdmiya!^ 
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No. 47. — Kandarigamd^mrhc^a Mnam* 

Gift of Varha, of Kandarigr&ma,^^ 

Kandarigrdma, or grAmiya, must have been a con- 
siderable place, or it would not have had a Sreshti. 

No. 48. — Mulayirino dinam lekhakata. 

• “ Gift of Mulaqiri, the ecribe.” 

Priusep, No. 30, reads lakhakma, the “ millionaire.’’ 
But the inscription occurs twice, and is quite distinct. 

No. 49. — Ujeniyi . . . 

No, 50. — YakJiaddnasad/hikhuno-ddtiam. 

“ Gift of YakshadIna, the mendicant monk.” 

No. \i\,—Padondya~Upasikdkaya-danam. 

“ Gift of PadonA, the devotee.” 

No. 52.— . . . rahaSavanodasa Isadatma-dinmi. 

“ Gift of IsA-DATTA, the humble in all things” ? 

I have taken savdnoda as a compound of 3«rwa, 
“ all” and anuddhaty humility ; but this rendering is 
a mere conjecture. 

No. 68. — Nav&y&mika/nd Upatik&na-ddnam. 

“ Gift of NavIoamika, the devotee.” 

No. 54. — Isi-Mit&yd Vahilata ddnam. 

‘‘ Gift of Isi-MitbA of Vahila. (Bhilsa ?)” 

This inscription is on the 'doping to the north-east. 

No. 65 . — Vjmiya RtAuniya ddnem, . 

“ Gift of Bouuni of VjainP 

No. 66. —Vjmiya Phamaytrim-ddnam. 

“ Gift of DHARMAaiiu of {yum.” 
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Pripsep, 'No. 29, re&da Dhfimagilino, hut the 
meaning’ of the name remains unchanged, the two 
liquid letters r and I being constantly used the one 
for the other. 

No. 57. — Ujeniya Sonasa ddnam. 

“ Gift of SoNA of Ujain.” • 

No. 58.—[^entya Tapatay&na Ptitimajaya d&nam, 

“ Gift of the tapasyh (ascetic) PusdmjA of 
Ujain." 

Prinsep, No. 36, reads punsanamjaya, and trans- 
lates “ I’he victory gift of the people performing 
austerities at Ujain.’’ But tapasya is only a title, 
like that of Bkikshu or UpA$ih/i ; and it is not easy 
to imagine how the gift of a stone-slab could have 
anything to do with a victory. 

No. 59,— ~UJeniya Tapatayana hi MUaad~d&nam. 

Gift of the ascetic Isi-Mitra of Ujain,” 

Prinsep, No. 32, reads Isi-mdtasa, and translates, 
‘‘ Thar ^ft of the body of rishis performing their 
austerities at Ujain.” 

No. 60 .^ — Ujeniya Mtda-dafaye ddnam. 

“ Gift of Mula-dattA of Ujain.’* 

No. 6i.—l^e»iyaBaUdfaya ddi^^,^^ ^ ^ ^ 

«Gift of BAiAKA 5f - 

No. 62.—-Ujmi^a Up^iad<tiagap--pajav(Uaya^ Mayd-dafaya 
ddnam, 

** Gift of MatadattA, the sister-in-law 
. . tJpendradatta^ 
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Prinsep, No. readii padamlayuclihaya, and 
translates, The gfift of Upendradattd of TJjain, for a 
perpetual charity to the itinerants.” But it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how the g^ift of a stone to the 
Sanchi enclosure could form a charity to anybody. 
The coiTectness of my reading" is proved by the two 
following" inscriptions. Upendradatta’s own gift is 
recorded in No. 90. 

No. 63. — Ujeniya Upedadatasa lhaginiya Ilimadataya 
ddnam» 

Gift of Himadatta, the sister of Upendra- 
datta of Uplink 

No. 64. — Ujeniya Upedadatasa lhaginiya Budhaye-d&nain, 
Gift of Buddha, the sister of Upendradatta of 
Ujain^^ ^ 

No* Qi. ^Ujeniya Kadiye hhichhuniye d&nam. 

Gift of Kadru, the mendicant nun of UjainJ^^ 

No. 66.- — Ujeniya Chheta-mdtu ddnam. 

Gift of Chhetra’s mother of Ujain^ 

Prinsep, No. 31, prefers Kshatra’s mother ; but 
the meaning is exactly the same. 

No. 67 . — -Ujeniya Tapasiyena SikaHlataya ddnam. 

Gift of the Ascetic Sinha-dattA of UjainJ^ 

This is probably the same inscription as Prinsep’s 
No. 37. If so the p of Tapfidyma has been omitted. 

No. GB.-^lTjisntya ^^Xtwyeiiiii^ Iiaiasa ddnaTn. 

** Gift of r 9 AKA>,the B^piiraeyaki(?)of UJain" 

Prinsep, No. 83, " of the 
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morality students of TJjain to the rishis.” By reading' 
savineyaha, as Prinsep has done^ the translation 
would rather he “ learned in Vinaya,” which was the 
name of the lowest class of Buddhist scriptures. 

No. 69. — KuragJiara Isi Mkai/a dAnam^ 

** Gift of Isi MitnA of Kuraghara!'*^ 

No. 70. — Vjmiya Vipulaga ddnam. 

Gift of ¥i?ula of UjaM* 

No. ddnam. ^ 

« Gift Qf NIra of KuragharaP 

No. 72. — Kuraghari NAgA Mitaya dAnam. 

Gift of NAoAmitra of KuraghariP r 

No. Gothiyc Dhama VarhananAdAnam* 

"Gfeb of Bodhi-Gothi for the advancement of 

l^o*7A*^Naiiadina9a^hhtchhunodAnam*^ 

Gift of NagadinA; the mendicant monk.” 

No. 76 . — PhaguyafXMa . rikAya. 

(Gift of) Phalguna . . (See No. 9.) 

No. 76. — Ujeniya VakiliyAnA dAnam. , 

" Gift of Vakimyan of Z^a/n.” 

Prinsep^ No. 28^ reads and trans- 

lates ^^Gift of subscribers of Ujain.^^ See Ko. 11 for 
another of this personas gfifts. 

No. 77 .'^Ujeniya Oohilma Viiom^cha dAnam. 

Gift of Goaii:.A and of VjswA of VjainP 
No. 78.-^CAirAtiya bhickhuniyd dAnam. 

Gift of CaiBATi, the mendicant niip.” 

Prinsep, No; 14, translated Wiikshmi as poor 
woman.’^ • 
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No. 7Q,^^8adhanaBa hhichhuno ddnam. 

Gift of Sadhana, tie mendicant monk.? 

No. 80, — Aswa-Deva^e Bahadata mdtu ddnam. 

Gift of Aswa-DevI, the mother of Bahadatta.’* 

Prinsep, No. 41, reads “ Aswa Devi.” 

No. 81. — Utareyekaga SatigtUaaa Mnatn. 

“ Gift of Satva Gupta of Utareyaka” 

•m- 

Prjusep, No. 38, reads Ogireyakasa, the “ Agar- 
wala” or son of Agrdf hut his fac-simile beg’ins 
with M, and not with o. 

No. 82 . — Araha Gutayaddnam, 

Gift of the Arhata, Gupta/ ^ or 
Gift of ArhatA GuptA.^’ 

Prinsep, No. 13, AraJiagatayd, of Arahagata. I 
am not sure that the lady had attained the rank of 
arhat; for it is quite possible that arahi should form 
only part of her name, arhata Gupta, or cherished 
by the arhats f for a Bhikshuni, even of eig’hty years 
of ag-e, was inferior to an 'wpasartvpada^ or newly 
ordained monk of twenty years. 

No. 83 .— Devaya Samikata M&tu d&nam. 

‘ Gift of Aswa Dev A, the mother of Samfka.” 

(See No. 80, and No. 119). 

No. 84.-— Yiuilfiiya A Uvatini Sii^Ad JBdkAitaya ddnam. 

Gift of SanOR'a RakshitA, the pupil of 
YasilA” ’ 

No. * 

. R^Ain^A, the mother of the Sreshth" 

Prinsep, No. 17, reads mdtaj and translates the 
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Sethin’s deceased daughter;” but the word ddnmn 
shows that the inscription records a gift,” and not 
an obituary notice.” 

No. 86. — Yasildya ddnam. 

“ Gift of Yasii-a.” 

See No. 84 for this lady’s name. Shet, is there re- 
corded as the teacher of Sangha llakshita. Prinsep, 
No. 27, reads Yasili, 

No. 87. — Sethmo-ghati-kamaMrik&nd ddnam ; oi’; 
Sethino-patukamaJcalikdnA danam^ 

of Prinsep, No 26, who translates Gift of the 
serving women of the nobility.” But the second 
word is ghati, a ghdi, or landing-place; and as 
maharinf or makarika, means the ocean, I think that 
the translation should be — 

“ Gift of the Sreshti of the Sea-ghtit.” 

>• 

that is, of the harbour-master.” 

«• , 

No. 89 .— Vatulayed&nam. 

“GiftofVASUtA.” 

Prinsep; Nos. 24 and 26, reads but 

notiei^ ^at' the name, which occurs more than once, 
is akSo liffTitten and states that the^ dif- 

fereite^ are caused by an attempt to rendtnf| wfthout 
compound lett^ the Safistoit genitive Fas»/y«A. 
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No. 89 . — Dadataga Pdv:drikata ddnam. 

“ Gift of Dandata of PdK&rika” 

The town of Pdwd was on the northern bank of the 
Gaiig-es between Vaisali and Kusinag‘ara. 

No. 00 , — Upedadaiasa ddnam. 

Gift of Upendeadatta.’^ (Sec Nog. 62, 03, 
04.) 

No. 91 . — SemaJcaye Dkitaye ddnam. 

Gift of SemakadhritI.^^ 

No. 92. — Vdghumanyo Saghadandya Ihichhuniye ddnam* 

Gift of Sanqha-i)anA, the mendicant Nun, of 
Vdghumanya^^ ? 

No. 00,— Yakh%ya hhichhuniye^Vedisa ddnam. 

Gift of Yakshi, the mendicant nun of VxdhaP 

Prinsep^ No. 42^ translates Gift of Yakhi; the 
priestess and travdler.^^ 

No. 94 . — Kudurasa Sethi Bha (jdasa) ddnam. 

Gift of Bhadra, Sreshti of KunduraJ^ 

No. O&.^Kurardye tapasiye matu ddnam. 

Gift of KubarA, the ascetic's mother.'' 

No. 00. — . . . pidataya Sadina pajam{ti)ya ddnam. 

Gift of . . . pidattd^ the sister*-in-law of Sadi.” 

Prinsep, No. 45, Jiidat&ye sada dimdhe 

jlvaya ddnam^ and txanslat^s, A gift foT those living 
here (for disttibulitinv pf ; fopd^^^^^^ ever.” 

But the gift of a piUaa?.,iOr^.TailM‘.the^^ enclosure 
can have »o cofl»^iop 
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No. G7.—G}Mda OutoM sd . , . koffomiya . . . mita ddnam. 

“ Gift of Chandba-Gdpta ...” 

No. 98. — DJiarcM/nd S&tilasa ddnam, 

“ Gift of SiNTiLA of Dharaki (? Bh^anagara).” 

No. 99. — Kdpasiyama Arahasa ddnam. 

“ Gift of KAPASiaRAMA, the arhat.” 

This may be read in another way as, Gift of the 
arhat of KApasigr/tma (cotton-town) but the former 
seems the more simple reading*, and is also in keep- 
ing* with the other inscriptions, each of which records 
the gift of a particular individual. This inscription 
occurs twice. 

^0. \00.— Ketakareyaka»a Araha^dsata ddnam, 

“ Gift of Arhat A-DiSA, of Ketakareya'^ 

No. \0\.~K^kareya Bhadakasa ddnam, 

** Gift of Bhadraka of KetaJcareya.'' 

This inscription occurs three times. 

No. 103. — Apathakasa ddnam. 

4 - “ Gift of Aprasthaka.” 

No» 103. — Bhoya-varhanakasa Ajiti-yutam. 

“ (Gift) of Ajita-Gupta, the increaser of en- 
joyment.” 

No. 104;.— Bajdhikdtd Arahctdinasa ddnam. 

“ Gift of Abahadina of Bajahikati." 

No. Vi^.-^Bhfiya-varhana~Dhama Rakhitaya Siva Naditio 
-■ ■■ ■mattt. 

« Gift of Siva-Nasdi’s mother, Dharma Rak- 
8Hif4/ the inereaser of enjoymmit.” 

This twice. The use of the names of Siva 
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and Nandi at this early period is very remarkable. 
The Bhog’avarhana of this inscription, as well as of 
No. 103, may perhaps be the name of a place. 

No. d&nam* 

Gift of SanghA.’’ 

No. 107. — Namgamakasa Mikayc Ujeniliard danam. 

Gift of MrikshA, of NavayAmaka (New-town), 
in UjainP 

No. 108. — Sri Gutasa Vaniyasa danam* 

Gift of Sri-Gupta, of or 

Gift of Sri-Gupta, the grain merchant.” 

It is not impossible that Vdnijd may mean only 
" nephew, or " sister's son j” the hhdnjd of Urdu. 

No. 109. — ■SuMhitaga-pajamtiy& Majhim&yd danam. 

“ Gift of MadhyamA, the sister-in-law of Subu- 
hita.” 

No. 110.— -(S'wJfiAiVawtt GotipiUasa, Jtajalip&karasa ddnam. 

‘'Gift of SoBiniTA, son of Gofi, the royal 
scribe.” 

,A. 

This is the most valuable of all the inscriptions on 
the Sanchi colonnade j as it belong's to the family of 
Groti, whose eldest son Gotiputra was the teacher of 
the celebrated Mogaliputra. This inscription there- 
fore serves to fix the date of the Sanchi enclosure in 
the early part of Asoka’s reign. 

No. \\\.—^TaradapaiAn& Up&tUeaya danam. 

“ Gift of TABAjrnAPADi,, the devotee.” 

No. W^i-^Bdriiya mutanayotMy<^ana Veditdnyd. 

«GiftofBw»i(?) , . V ofF««fe/^^. ■ 
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No. 113.^ — Dhama RaJchitaya bhichkuniye Mchitj^thasa 
(Mnam. 

Gift of DriARMA RakshitA, the mendicant 
nun, of KaiyapraBilia^ 

No. Bakhitasa Kachhupatham hkichhuno 

ddnam, 

^^Gift of Dharma RakshitA, the mendicant 
monk, of Kaiyapra^ihaP 

No. 116. — Sandkdnasa hhichhu ddnam^ 

Gift of SandhAna, the mendicant monk?’ 

The possessive termination of bhichhu( no ) is 
omitted in the original. 

No. 116.—Piesa^irmo Vagamakata d&nam, 

“ Gift of PosAOiRi, of Vangamaka or 
“Gift of Vangamaka of 

South Gate.-~0ut8ide. 

No. W7 .—Bhichhakasa Padanagma d&nam. 

“ Gift of the mendicant Padanava.” 

No. 118.' — V&ghumato Kach&no-pilano d&nam, 

“ Gift of Vaghoman, the father of KAtya.” 

^ No. 1\9.—S&mika»a- V&nikasa~ 

No. 120. — -puiaga-cha-Siripalata 
No. 121. — d&nam = 

“Three (=) gifts of Samika, son of VAnika, and 
ofSBIPAtA.” 

This inscription is carved on three railings of the 
colonnade, and, as the gift thus consisted of three 
rails, I presume that the three horizontal strokes 
which follow Mnam are intended for that number. 
See Plate IX. of the Sdnchi enclosure, where this 
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curious inscription is shown in the actual position which 
it occupies on the three rails. For Sariiika’s mother 
see No. 83. 

No. 122 . — Bhadala VAjukasa danam. 

Gift of Bhadrata Vanjuka.” 

No. 123. — Visitlchasa hhichhuno ddnam. 

Gift of VaisAkha, the mendicant monk.” 

PI. XVIII. No. 124 . — Scimanemsa Ahe^akasa Sethlno dAnam. 

Gift of the ascetic Abeyaka, the Sreshti.” 

See No. 23. 

No. 125 . — JffaduGutasa ddnatn hhichhuno, 

• Gift of Nandi (or Nadi) Gupta, the mendi- 
cant monk.” ' 

Prinsep, No. 12, veoAs Nadigata, a " ferryman.” 

No. 126 . — Podaka danadata Dha (mika) d&nam, 

“ The religious gift of Podhaka DAnadatta.” 

No. 127. — Arap&ndto araJtadi (nam m&tu d&nam). 

“Gift of AhvapAnA (tlio mother of) Akhata- 

DINA.” 

See No. 148 for another inscription of the same 
lady. , 

No. 12Z,^Nyahalamidakajape’-d&nam, 

(?) 

No. \Q^Q,-^M(idhuvana Dhama Guta$a hhichhuno danam. 

Gift of Dharm^a Gupta, the mendicant mpnk, 
of Madhuvand*^ (perhaps Mahoha), 
^o,1^0,^Nada9aKurarafjfo. 

^ ^ (Gift of Nanda, of . .” 

No,12Ai^MadiayiHnobhichhumd&n<vm. 

^^Gift of Ma^aotrI; the mendicant 
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No. 182. — Madhumna hidataya hkicKuniye d&nam. 

Gift of IsidattA, the mendicant nun of Ma- 
dhuvana,^ 

No. 133 . — Isidataye hhikhiniye Kv/tariye ddnain. 

Gift of IsidattA, the mendicant nun of Kurd- 
riyar 

No. 134. — DhamaP&lasa . . . thuJcapoilinasaddnam, 

Gift of Dharma Pala ...” 

No. 135. — Upasijkasa Phagunasa lhatu hhichktmo, 

(Gift) of Upa'sidya, the brother of Phalguna, 
the mendicant monk.” 

No. 136. — Bhoga-varhanaio hi Rakhitaya, 

(Gift) of Isi RaksuitA, the increaser of enjoy- 
# ment.” 

No. 137.— BAcyra 'carhand Dunyondne. 

(Gift) of DunyonA, the increaser of enjoyment.” 

No. l^Q.—Kurariyasa Vimalasa ddnam. 

Gift of ViMALA, of KurariyaV 

No. 139, — S&midatasa hhichhuno d&nam. 

Gift of SwAmibatta, the mendicant monk,” 

No. 140.^= — Devagirino Padmekayikaia. 

" (Gift) of Dbvagiri, of Pandenekayika/l (?) 

"I- 

No. 141. — Bhichhunosa Atevasa ... 

^^Gift of the mendicant’s pupil . . .” 

No. 142. — Pasakasa hhichhuno d&nanu 

, Gift of Parswaka^ the mendicant monk.” 

No. 143. — 0]^uda8a<ha ^ Dhama Bakhitaea , hhichhuno 
ddnam. 

^^Gift of Kshu^ra and pf Dharma Rakshita, 
the mendicant monks.” 

No. 144.— 

Gift of AGNWARMi/of 
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No. 146. — Patith&nasa bhichhuno-d&nam Aya. . i . nn 
Atev&tino. 

“Gift of PratisthAka, the mendicant monk, 
pupil of Arya . . .” 

No. 146. — Biidha Bakhitasa Ihichhuno d&nam Esavatasa. 

“Gift of Budha Rakshita, the mendicant 
monk . . .” 

No. \A7 .—Nadinagarikaya Jsidin&ye hhiehhuniye. 

“ Gift of IsidinA, the mendicant nun of Nadina- 
garika” 

No. liS.—Ardp&nd Asadasamattt d&nam. 

“ Gift of AryApAnA, the mother of Asada.'^ 

See No. 1S7 for another inscription of the same 
name. 

No. \^^.’’—Ujeniye~t&pasiyana Nataya Mitaya. 

“(Gift) of NA9A-MiTitA, the (female) ascetic.” 

No. \b(i.-—Bharadiyata Sapurisa$a Yugapajakata d&nam. 

“ Gift of Bhardiya (son) of the emancipated 
Yuoaprajnaka.” (Luminary of the age.) 

The term sapurisa is the Pali form of the Sanskrit 
sapurUsha, which is a compound of sa, with, and 
purusha, the divinity, or of the pronoun sa, which) 
when joined with purusha, means, “ the man,” or 
“that man,” or simply the mortal.” The term is 
found on nearly all the relic-caskets, and must there- 
fore apply to the dead. Accordingly I have every 
where rendered it by “ emancipated,” that is, from 
future transmigratiohs. This gives the meaning at- 
tached to the term by the Buddhists ; but perhaps a 
more literal translation Would be'^ ^^abso that is. 
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into the divine essence. Each word gives the meaning 
in part only ; for the term sapurusha implies one who 
has attained Buddhahood by “ absorption ” into the 
divine essence, and who is therefore “ emancipated’’ 
from fiiture transmigration. Perhaps the best render- 
ing would be ‘‘ the Buddha,” that is, one who has at- 
tained Buddhahood: but as the sole aim of the 
Buddhist was to obtain moksha, that is, liberation, 
or emancipation” from transmigration, I have pre- 
ferred the well-known term emancipated.” 

No. 151. — Ayadhanakasa Ihichhuno ddnam. 

Gift of Aryadhanaka, the mendicant monk.’^ 

No. 162. — Jonhakam Ihichhuno d&nam. 

Gift of JoNHAKA, the mendicant monk/^ 

No. 163. — Jenakasa-lhichhuno ddnam. 

Gift of Jenaka, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 154. — Dkama Rakhitdya MadJmvanikaye d&nam. 

^<Gift of Dharma RAKSHiTA^of MadhuvanikaJ' 

. No. 166. — Mahamaraii mmipagarano-d&nam. 

This inscription appears to be the same as No. 28 ; 
but 1 am unable to offer any translation. 

No. 166. — Yaso-PAlasa ddnam lhasxkaila. 
«GiftofYiso-PAi,A.” 

No. 157. — Dhanagirino d&nam. 

“ Gift of Dhanagiki.” 

No. 158. — Putasa-cha ffatiyasa hhichhuno dAnam, 

“ Gift of PusA and of IIat^ya, the mendicant 
monks.” 
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, From Southgate to West Gate. 

No. 159 .; — Balikdya hhichhuniya madald chhukatikaye 
d&nam. 

Gift of BalikA, the mendicant nun of the tem- 
ple of ChliakrdlikaJ* 

No. 160 . — Dhamasthiriyd hhichhuniye madala cIMkalikaye 
d&nam. 

. “ Gift of Dharma Sthiri, the mendicant nun of 

the temple of 

No. 161 . — Avisinaye Sutatikinlyd madala Ckhikatikaye 
danam. 

' Gift of SuTRANTiKiRNi, the novice of the temple 
^ ot Chhakrdtikay 

The term Avisina occurs in No. 190 as Avesani, 
which means an “ entrance,” from vu “ to enter.” 

Avesana and Avesatid mav therefore be the titles of 

•/ 

those who had entered into the religious life, but had 
not yet taken the vows. I have consequently, but 
not without hesitation, rendered the terms by “ neq.^^ 
phyte” and “ novice.” This inscription occurs 
twice. It may also be rendered Gift of AvisinA, 
the Sutrdntiki (or reader of the Sutras), in the temple 
of Ghhrakrhtika.” ^ 

No. lG2*Sayha Devasa Verohakalasa Vdniddsa d&nam. 

^^ Gift of Vani D Asa, the . . . of Sangha 
Deva.” 

No. IGZ.^^ Bhadikiyasa Sanykilasa danam. 

Gift of Bhadikriya, of Sanyhila or perhap.i, 
Gift of Sanohila, of Bhadikriya'^ 

No. lC4.^ilraAa/a Palitam . . .. 

Gift of the Arhata Palita . . 


S 
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No. IQ^.—Arahakata Paripanaka$a d&nam. 

“ Gift of the Ar^oia Jaripanaka.” 
No. 166 . — Dhamagirtkd m&tu a&nam. 

“ Gift of Dhabmaoibi’s mother.” 


From West to North. — Outside., 

No. 167. — Vdiya Nadinagariya ddnam. 

“ Gift of Udi, of Wadinayori.” 

This occurs twice on portions of the fallen colon- 
nade to N. W. 

No. 168. — Sadhathasa Fa . . • 

Gift of Sadhantha . . .” 

No. 169.-— /#» Dasiyena d&nam : Gar&kaye likichhuniyc 
d&nam, 

" Gift of GarAkA, the mendicant nun, offered by 
IsiDAsi.” 

No. Y!Q.-~-Nad%nagara Dupataha hhiehhuniye d&nam. 

“Gift of Dbupasaha, the mendicant nun of 
Nadinagara'' 

'^o,Yl\.—Yakhadatiyad&{nam), 

^ “Gift ofYAKSHA-DAsi.” 

No. 173. — Datakulatadcua d&nam. 

“ Gift of Datta-Kulavada.” 


On Smali. PiLtABs Fallen i^rou Upper Enclosure. 

No. 17^.i—DamaJMsawiikattAatukapa$a. 

“ Gift of DAmak^l . . .” 

No. 174.— DAoma-t^otOM d^nam, 

“ Gift of Uhabica-datta.” 
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Plate, No. VH^.-’Arahad&siya-bhichhuniye Mnam. 

Gift of ^rhata-DAsi, the mendicant nun.” 

No. 176 . — SdmidarAya ddnam. 

" Gift of SwAMlDABi.”| 


Inscription on South*Pillar. 

PL- XIX., No. 177. This inscription is carved upon 
a fragment of a broken isolated pillar near the south 
gateway. As it was a practice amongst the early Bud- 
dhists, before building a Tope, to erect a pillar on the 
spot, with an inscription recording their intentions, it 
seems possible that this broken column might bear a 
memorial inscription relating either to the erection of 
the Great Sanchi Tope, or to some additions or re- 
pairs. The latter is the more probable, as the pillar in 
the former case was generally if not always removed. 

But the inscription is unfortunately so much ob- 
literated that it baffled even the heaven-born sagacity 
of James Prinsep. Some few words he readj but 
apparently with hesitation, as he says,* ^^This in- 
scription is in too mutilated a state to be restored 
entirely, but from the commencement of the third 
line, bJiakhatibhikhundbhi kharmvme ddtd, it maybe 
concluded that some provision was made by ‘ a 
charitable and religiously-disposed person for hungry 
priests,’ and this is donfinned by the two nearly perfect 
lines at the foot,— 

• Journd, viL p. 666. 
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Sa$ijal4 petaviye ichhdMme(idi)si : sampesimate ehilathitika 
siydtu 

^ It is also my desire that camphorated (cool ?) water should be 
g-iven to drink ; may this excellent purpose endure for ever/ 

I examined the inscription in several positions and 
in all lights : I took impressions on paper and made 
a copy by hand; hut the surface of the stone has 
been so much injured that very few of the letters are 
readable excepting* in the last two lines. There is, 
however, a sufficient blank surface on aU four sides to 
make it certain that we have the whole of the inscrij)- 
tion. It is therefore very much to be regretted that 
the general indistinctness of the letters should have 
rendered this inscription almost illegible. The open- 
ing is nearly obliterated ; but, on a comparison of 
James Prinsep’s copy with my own, I think it pro- 
bable that the first word was Devanam ; next comes 
a blank ; and then Maga, or perhaps Magadha^ and 
it is possible that the whole line might be read — 

^ * Devdnam(piya) MoffodAe raja. 

« D£Ti.KAMPBIY:X; King qf Maghapha.” 

The second line may be partially Restored, thus : — 

. {a)hhi{vademd)naiA Chetij/agiri . 

" withi&lutation to the fratewiity of Chaityaqim.” 

At the end of the third line, the word Sangham 
^‘^ cogununity ", is ^ dis^fictly . Isgible ; and I think 
that I can trace tKe haiiie of Dhamagiri. - 
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fourth line seems to have been cbrrectly g-iven by 
Prinsep : — 

hkokhati-hhikhundbhikhamavueddtof. 

a gift of food to the much-emaciated Bhikshus.” 

I can make nothing* of the fifth line and of one- 
half of the sixth, but the concluding portion of the 
inscription, which is nearly perfect, reads — 

Ichhahime Sdn~ 

•iuSangham samage milathitikd siy&tu 
Is it my wish that the Santi community may always bo 
united.** < 

The whole inscription, in Roman characters, may, 
with some conjectural restorations, be read as 
follows : — 

1. DevAnam{piga) Magadhe (raja), 

5. . . (a)bhi(vddemd)nam Chetiyagiri. . . 

3. . tikhi^cha(Dka)hiagiri • ikeye sangham. 

, 4. hhokliati hhikhundbkikhaniavise ddto. 

6. nidu . ii s^nam • • clihava annd 

6. Sasivi^ye) petaviye. Ichhahime Sdn^ 

7. •ti Sanghavn carnage milaihitike siydti. 

The drift of this inscription, at least as I under- 
stand it, seems to be the follovung* 

“ DevAnamprita, king of MagadhCf offers his salutatipn to 
the community of Chaityagiri (and perhaps to that of Dharma- 
yinalso) . . . with, a gift of food for the BAiirAiw, much- 

emaciated * (with their austerities?) . . . and prays that the 
SiNTi community may always be united.*’ 

* By reading hih&ma, debilitated ” for the Pali 

khama. ' , 
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In my account of the great S^nchi Tope I have 
already identified the present name of SAnchi with 
the Sanskrit SAnti, which I presume was the name 
of the great Vihar on the Chetiyagiri, or “hill of 
Clmityas” If my reading of Dhamagiri he correct, 
we may identify the “hill of religion” in the long 
spur which stretches northward as far as Kanakhera. 
This hill is still covered with ruins, which no doubt 
once formed a part of the vast religious establishment 
of Sanchi-k^nakliera. 

LATER INSCRIPTIONS PROM THE GATEWAYS. 

On the North Gateway, 

PI. XIX., No. 178 . — Dhamagirino IhihJiuno ddnam. 

Gift of Dharmaoiri, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 179. — Id’-PAlitam-cha Samanasarcha di/iuim. 

Gift both of Isi-PAlita and of SrAmana.” 

Ji- 

Prinsep; No, 10y reads the same. 

On the East Gateway. 

No. 180. — Arahadina^i^ bhiihuno Poldiar^aka^a 

Gift of ArhatadinA; the mendicant monk of 
Pokhare^akaJ* 

Pmsep, Ifo. 20, reads PakMreyakdig doubtfully 
as the name of the vdonmr^ itnd takes no notice of 
Arahadma^ ^ 
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No. I'Si.^Bkadata Ndgilasa Savinamjnj/iUnam ddnam 
thabho. 

Pillar-gift of Buadrata NAoila, the learned 
in all things.” (?) 

Prinsep, No. 47, reads Danda-nagilalasa pavina- 
mtinam danathambho; and translates, This pillar 
is the ^ift of the illustrious family of Danda Nagi- 
RALA.” But the fac- simile impression of this inscrip- 
tion, as well as a hand-copy now before me, agree in 
the reading which I have given above. 

No. I^Q.—Kirdrasa Ndgapiyasa Achhavade Sethisa ddnam 
thalho* 

^^Pillar-gift of Nagapriya, Achhavada, the 
Sreshti (or master) of the weavers.’’ 

Prinsep, No. 3, reads Karasa and translates Gift 
of AchhavadI Sethi, the beloved of Kabasa 
Naga.” See also No. 192 of the western gate. 
Prinsep evidently considered Sethi as the feminine 
form of Seth, a ‘^ banker.” I have ventured to 
identify the Kir&r of this inscription with the weaver 
caste, who bear the same name at the present day j 
but this is a mere conjecture. 

No. 183. This inscription is too indistinct to allow 
even of a conjectural translation. 

, Ob Gateway. 

No. 184.— Palt 6 QtjKt'MiMM»ay 0 

** Gift of BudhA PautI, the mehdkaai nua.’* 
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Prinsepj No. 2Q, reads Budha Palitam hhikhuno 
dAnaytiy “ the gift of Budha PAlit, the poor man.” 

No. 165,— Potha&asa Ihik/iuno ddnam. 

'‘Gift of PosTH AKA, the Doendicant monk.” 

Prinsep, No. 23, reads 

No. 186 .— Ihikhuno ddnam. 

Gift of ViRA, the mendicant monk/* 

No. 187. — Yakhaye Ihikhuniyd vddiva. 

Gift of Yaksha, the mendicant nun . . 

No. 188 . — Hanajaya ddnam. 

Gift of Hanaja.” 

Kehiddntakarehirdpakam maiikata* 

This inscription is quite perfect: but as it seems to 
have formed only a part of a .longer inscription, I 
cannot even make a guess as to its meaning. The 
donor was an inhabitant of Yidisay and was perhaps 
named Kehid/inta, 

Ng, 1^,—Rajnye Siri SAtakaniia 
Avesanita Vdiithi-putata 
Anandata ddnami 

“Gift of Amakda, son of the neophyte Vasish- 
TBA, in the reign of Sbi SAtakarni.” 

This valuable inscription is oaryed op the basrrelief 
<rf a Tope, in the middle of the uppt^ architjpave of 
the Mth gateway. The King, Sri S4fakarhi,; was 
the tlnPd* of the Aiidhfh d^iwty of Mi^dha j and 

* Wilson’s Vishnu Purina, p. 479. 
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his reig*!! extended from the )’^ear 19 to 37 a. d. The 

word^ which I have translated neophyte, occurs also 

in No. 101 j but in this instance it is possible that it 

may have another signification. A'vesan means 

simply entrance,” from vis to enter ; but as there is 

a separate inscription on the middle architrave (see 

No. 191), and another on one of the pillars of the 

gateway (see No. 189), it is clear that the whole 
# 

entrance could not have been the gift of Ananda. 
A'vesani must therefore have some other meaning 
Avhich is not given in the dictionaries. Now as isMy 
a ploughbeam, is derived from isha, to go, 
ishmi may be taken for a beam of any kind ] and 
thus we shall have am + ishani = aveshani, or (as 
there is but one s in Pali) avesani, an entrance- 
beam, or gateway architrave. As ava means to 
enter,” this derivation is quite legitimate. But if 
this was the real meaning, it seems difficult to say 
why the term should have been separated from 
danam; for in the pillar gifts the word thabho in- 
variably precedes or follows Mnam. 

After a careful examination of all the inscriptions 
on the gateways of the Sdnchi Tope, and a com- 
parison of their alphabetical characters with those 
of other inscriptiqns of known dates, such as those of 
Asoha, B. c. 250 1 tho^ of the Sah coins of Gujrat, 
A. D. 1^0 ; anjI^ tW^ Guptas, A. d. 400 to 500 j 
both ^qute)^t M conduded 

that the Sihchi gateways were erected about the 
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beginning* of the Christian «pa. It was with g^reat 
satisfaction therefore that I afterwards discovered the 
name of Sri Satakarni in a conspicuous situation over 
the southern g’ateway. This successful result of my 
long* experience in Indian arehseology has given me 
sufficient confidence to sdy that the age of any Indian 
inscription may be determined approximately by the 
forms of its alphabetical characters. 

No. \^\.—Ay€icht4dasa Dhamakat/iikasa 
Atevdsino Bala Mitasa ddnam. 

“ Gift of Bala-Mitra, pupil of Arya Kshudra, 
the reciter of Bharma.” 

This inscription is taken from the bas-relief of a 
Tope on the middle architrave of the south gateway. 
Prinsep, No. 23, reads the “ well-tonsured pupil,” 
but Antevdsin, ^rfRT|%*T, means simply a* “pupU,” 

being derived from anta, near,- and vdsa, 
to abide”— that is one who lives near another; 
as a pupil near a master. Aya-dhuda is the teacher’s 
name^: see inscription No. *193. Prinsep reads 
kathaka oi the end of thd first line; but my fac- 
simile impression gives kdthikasa, the posse^ive case 
of ^irf^RT, kathika, a “ narrator, or story-teller^” as 
l^nsep has translated it. . ^ 
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On the West Gate. 

No, 192 . — Kirdfaya Ndffdpiyasa Achhamda Sethuputasa 
chd Sanghasa. 

of the son of NIoapriya Achhavada, 

• f." * 

the mastk of the weavers^ and of Sangha.’^ 

See No. 182 for the term which I have translated 
^^Veavers.” I rather suspect that it must be the 
name of a place, KirAra. 

% 

!^^o. 193. — Aya-ehudasa Atevdtino Bala Mitata danam 
thahho. 

Pillar-gift of Bala-Mitra^ the pupil of Arya- 
Kshudra.” 

Prinsep, No. 22. In this inscription there seems to 
me to be no doubt that Aya-chuda or Aryyarkshudra 
is the teacher’s name. 

Nos. 194, 196, 196. These show that the inscrip- 
tions were carried on from one line to another. The 
word ddnMtn, gift/’ is carved at the end of the 
upper band of the column, and pillar,” 

begins Ae second line, which is carved on a ceijitral 
band, fiere the sense is complete; and ihemastika^ 
ft,*&epa)rate8 this inscription from the following one ; 
which, although it looks legible enough, has quite 
baffled all my attempts to read it. 
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It is worthy of remark that upwards of one-third 
of the gifts recorded in these inscriptions were made 
by the fair sexj who in all countries have been 
noted for their pious donations. The number is very 
remarkable^ when we remember that in India women 
could not possess property ; but were entirely de- 
pendent on their fathers, their husbands, their brothers, 
or their sons. 

Another point which I have noticed is the ex- 
tremely rare use of compound letters. Only three 
instances occur throughout all these inscriptions ; and 
they are certainly exceptions to the common practice 
of Asoka's age, which adhered to the simplest Pali 
forms. The compound sw occurs twice in aswa (see 
Nos. 80 and 88), but the true Pali form of Asa 
occurs in the ink inscription found inside the lid of the 
steatite casket from No. 3 Tope at Andher, see Plate 
XXX. The compound sth is found only once in 
Dhama sthiri (see No. 160) j but the regular Pali 
form of th occurs twice in patithiya for pratisthiya 


(see Nos. 40 and 41), and once in mila thiti for mila- 
sthitiin the inscription on the sotithem pillar; The 
compound nh occurs once in the of^Jjonhaka, 
see No. 162. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
OPENING OP THE SANCHI TOPE, NO. 1. 

1. The persons who tried to open the gfreat Sdnchi 
Tope in 1822 made a larg;e breach on the south-west 
side, and earned the excavation to the foundation, 
but they failed in reaching' the centre of the building. 
The Tope was thus partly ruined without any dis- 
covei’y having been made to repay its destruction. 
Lieutenant Maisey and myself determined to jM*oceed 
in a different manner, by sinking a perpendicular 
shaft doym the middle of the Tope,^ so as not to injure 
its external appearance. After a number of careful 
measurements, the centre was determined as nearly 
as possil^e, and a shaft or well, 5 feet in diameter, 
was sunk through the solid brickwork to a depth of 48 
feet, or 6 feet below the level of the terrace, at the 
base of the Tope. But the only discovery which we 
made consisted of numbers of spiral shells {PlanorUs)^ 
which had been gathered in the mud with which the 
bricks were cemented together. These will be valu- 
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able curiosities to the naturalist, as they certainly date 
as high as B. c. 300, and are probably not less than 
two thousand four hundred years old. The bricks are 
large — 16 by 10 by 8 inches. 

2. From the non-discovery of any relics or other 
objects, we are left to guess at the age and destination 
of the gTeat S^nchi Tope, from less certain although 
very probable sources of information. From these I 
have deduced that the Tope itself was in existence not 
long after the period of the Second Sjmod in b. c. 
443, that the massive stone railing was erected in the 
reig’n of Asoka, between 260 and 260 b. c., and that 
the gateways were added in the reign of Sri Sata- 
karni, between the years 10 and 37 a. d. 

8. The age of the Tope itself depends on the 
identiBcation of Wessanaycvra with Chetiya ) a point 
which has been already discussed and settled. Wes- 
sanagara is still represented by the ruins of Besnagar, 
two miles to the north of Bhilsaj and Chetiyagiri 
(or Chaitya-hill) is undoubtedly the hill of S4nchi, 
on which the great Chaitya now stands. It was here 
that Asoka rested, on his way between Pataliputra 
and Ujain. Buddhaghoso calls the place Weesma- 
garay and Mahanamo calls it Chetiya and Chetiyagiri. 
The Tope was therefore in existence in 270 b. c., 
during Asoka's government of Ujain j but as one of 
the eighteen heresies which prevailed after the meet- 
ing of the Second Synod was named the “ Chetiya 
Schiem” it is certain that the S&uclii Chaitya must 
date as high as t|e fourth century before our era, 
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and perhaps even a century earlier, or about B, c. . 
500.* 

4. The date of the colonnade or railing might be 
determined approximately to belong to the age of 
Asoka, by the alphabetical characters of the inscrip- 
tions, which are exactly similar to those of the pillar 
edicts. But there is a still more certain proof of the 
correctness of this date in the short inscription. No. 
110, which records the gift of Subahita, son of Goti 
the royal scribe.” This Goti was a descendant of 
Kodini (Sans. Kohudinya)) one of the principal dis- 
ciples of Buddha. As he was the teacher of Vaghhi 
S uviJAYATA, he must have taken the vows himself. 
His eldest son, Qotiputra, was one of the most famous 
Buddhist teachers of his day. We learn this fact 
from the relic inscriptions which record the names of 
two disciples of Gotiputra. Of these, the most cele- 
brated is that of Mogaliputra, who conducted the pro- 
ceedings of the Third Sjmod in B. c. 241. The other 
pupil was V^chhiputra. 

5, A third son of Goti, named Kakanmsa Pra- 
hh^an, was the donor of Suvijayata’s relics to the 
S^chi Tope, No. 2 ; and his own relics were found 
in the Andher Tope, No. 2. A fourth son, named 
Bkandukoj is mentioned in the colonnade inscription, 

* I suppose that the interior brick Tope may be as old as 500 

c., and that the stone casing was added by Asoka. This kind of 
addition was not unusual. See AfaAomanso, p. 202, where Lajji- 
tisso, king of Ceylon, encloses the Thhparamo with a case of 
stone. .,V 
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No. 33. Thus three sous of Goti had taken the vows, 
whilst a fourth became the King’s Scribe, or Secretary 
{Maja-Lipdkara). As the eldest of these brothei's was 
the teacher of Mogaliputra, he was probably some- 
what older than his pupil, although not necessarily 
so. The younger brother may therefore ,be looked 
upon as the contemporary of Mog*aliputra, which 
will fix his date from 260 b. c. to 230, during the 
most flourishing period of the Buddhist religion. 

6. The ag*e of the gateways has been ascertained 
from an inscription carved on a bas-relief representa- 
tion of a Tope on the upper ai*chitrave of the southern 
entrance. This inscription (No. 190) records the 

gift of an entrance architrave by Ananda, the son 
of VasishtTui, in the reign of Sbi Satakabni.” This 
Prince was the third of the Andhra kings of Ma- 
gadhaj and his reign, has been fixed, by the common 
consent of all archeeologists, in the early part of the 
first century of our era. According to my chrono- 
log}'^ he reigned fi'om 19 to 37 a. d. 

7. vTKe fact that the gateways are of later date 
tha» the colonnade or railing, is confirmed by the 
more recent chai’acter of the inscriptions, which 
approaches that of the Shh coins of Gujrat. For 
the sake of oomparisoiv T have collected all these 
gateway inscriptions in Plate XIX., beneath tlie more 
ancient record of title Southern Pillar. ^ By this 
arrangement, p single , glance is suificmnt to show the 
gi’eat change wliich had« taken place in 
beticalet^acters in hhhht two centui’ies and a ht^^ ^ 
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8. But there is still one more convincing proof 
that the gateways are of later date than the railing. 
In the plan of the Tope, in Plate VIII., the old railing 
on which the more ancient inscriptions are carved, is 
shaded lightly, and the additional railing and gate- 
way pillar^, on which the less ancient inscriptions are 
found, -are made quite black. By this it will be seen 
tliat a half pillar of the more recent railing is made to 
abut against the thii’d pillar of the older railing. 
Now, as most of the old pillars were inscribed, it 
seemed probable that one inscription at least would 
be found hidden by the half pillar of the less ancient 
railing. And such, indeed, is the fact at the northern 
entrance, where a long hidden inscription on the 
pillar of the old railing’ is now revealed by the 
separation of the two pillars of different ages. 

9. The different dates of the Tope, of its colonnades 
and of its gateways, have been satisfactorily settled 
Avithin certain limits j but the destination or object of 
the building is more difficult to be ascertained. From 
the non-discovery of relics, I infer that this great 
chaitya -wQJA dedicated to the Supreme Buddha. This 
eoujecture is strengthened by the existence of statues 
of the four mortal Buddhas at the entrances. For 
it is the, practice of the modern Buddhists of N6pal, 
Avhen they dedicate a Chaityd to Adi Buddha, to 
place four statues of the Dhy&ni Buddhas at its base. 
Vairochana, (or light), the first of the Pancha Dhy- 
^ni Buddhas, is supposed to occupy the centre of the 
building; It seems quite possible, however, that this 
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Tope contained some relics of S^kyaj but if, as I 
believe, the relics of the holy teacher were always 
kept in some easily accessible place, for the purpose 
of being- shown to the people on stated festivals, it 
seems probable that they would have been carried off 
by- the monks, on the g-eneral break-up of the Bud- 
dhist monastic establishments throughout India. 
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OH APT Ell XVIIL 

NO. 2 TOPE.— SANCHI. 

1. In 1810, when Captain Fell visited Sunchi, this 
Tope was “ in perfect repair, not a stone having* 
I'alleii ) ” * but in 1822 it was half destroyed by the 
same amateur antiquaries who.ruiued the larger Tope. 
It stands half way down the slope pf the hill, about 
400 yards from the great Tope, from which it bears 
109|^ west. The hill has beeji carefully levelled, and 
the western side built up to form a court 100 feet 
stjuare, in the midst of which stands the Tope sur- 
rounded by the usual Buddhist railing. 

2. The Tope is a sohd hemisphere (built of 
rough stones, without mortar) 39 feet in diameter, 
.springing from a cyHndrical plinth of the same dia- 
meter, and 3^ feet in height. The basement is 0 
feet in height, with a projection of S feet 4 inches, 
which forms a terrace for the perambulation of wor- 
shippers. The terrace is reached on the eastern side 
by a double flight of steps (now in ruins) ,5 feet 2 
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inches wide, which meet at a landing-place, 7 feet 
6 inches ^uare. 

' 8. The hemisphere was flattened at top to form a 
terrace ; which, when measured in its perfect state by 
Captain Fell, was 19 feet in diameter.* This was 
most probably enclosed by a coping*, or cornice, 
similar to that which is represented around the 
terrace of No. 1 Tope at Andher. In the centre 
stood a square pedestal, surrounded by a square 
Buddhist railing of small dimensions, its whole height 
being only 4 feet. The fragments of this railing, 
which I measured, were : — pillars, 3 feet inch in 
height, with a section of 7|; inches by 5f inches} 
rails, inches long by inches broad, at intervals 
of 2f inches. The pedestal was of course originally 
surmounted by a ehatta, but of this no trace now 
remains. 


4. The whole is surrounded by a Buddhist railing 
7 feet 6 inches in height, with four entrances to- 
wards the four sides of the square court. The 
pillars are 6, feet 11^ inches in height, with a section 
of ‘inches by 11^ inches. The rails are 18 
inches broad, with a thickness of iiichas in 
the middle. The inter - coltimHiation varies from 


17 to 18 inches ; and, js in the great Tope, seems, 
to he equal to the deptk of rail Thn 
21 iiiches in height, and 14' iiSches thick, and is 
‘^cdtiheCtcd’ to ’the piUars in same wav as in 

. Aik ''-s''-', 4:' 

the ^Topa v 

• I^thwep’s jouiU^, in. 494. -./y ; • i . 
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Tope, is elliptical, the longer diairie^^ from east to 
M-est being 74^ feet, and the shorter diameter from 
north to south only 69 feet. By this ellipticity of 
form, a clean breadth of more than 8 feet is pre- 
served all round the base of the building.* 

5. The .pillars of the Buddhist railing which have 
already been described, are perfectly plain ; but these 
are ornamented by medallions containing a variety of 
flowers, and numerous animals, both known and 
fabulous. The medallions are circular in the middle 
of the pillar, and semi-circular at its head and base. 
The semi-circular medallions are nearly all filled with 
flowers ; but the full medallions have men and women, 
horses, bulls, lions and elephants, centaurs, winged 
horses, and ivinged bulls. Many of the flower orna- 
ments are pretty, but the figures of men and animals 
are generally coarse and clumsy. 

6, The pillars of the entrances are'covered with bas- 

reliefs, all of the same inferior style of art, save a few 
remarkable exceptions at the eastern entrance, one of 
which is touch superior, even to the best bas-reliefs of 
the gre^t Tope. ‘ This represents a female standing in 
a dooi’Tvay, with her right hand resting on her hip, 
and in her left hand a lotus flower. Her hair is 
parted on the right side! She is naked tp the waist,^ 
from w-hich a singld pi^e of drapery iw^awn oyer the 
left thigh. The pfppprtio^ and easy atti- 

tude of this figrfre plkce ito sculptor ahnost in the 
same raSik lions of the 

* SeePlate X^. view 
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south pillai'. On aliother face of the sam^ pillar 
there is a two-horse chariot containirij^ two fig’ures, 
and attended by an elephant carrying’ a standard- 
bearer. On a second pillar is represented a wheel, or 
symbol of Buddha, standing" On an altar, and orna- 
mented with g’arlands.* Two kneeling figures are 
bowing down to the steps of the altar. 

7. On one of the pillars of the south entrance^thero 
is a representation of a Tope, enclosed with a Bud- 
dhist railing, and surmounted by a square pedestal, and 
by the usual chatta. On a second pillar is repre- 
sented an isolated column surmounted by three lions 
bearing a wheel or symbol of Buddha. 

8. On a pillar of the west entrance there is a bas- 
relief of a single column surmounted by three ele- 
phants carrjdng the same wheel emblem of Buddha. 
The base is enclosed by a square Buddhist railing’ j 
outside which two fig'ures, a male and a female, are 
paying their adorations.'l' 

9. ^0a a pillar of the north entrance, the, 
emblem of Buddha is represent!^ rioting bn the 
peculiar monogram or s 3 mibol of BharniCI On 
another pillar is shown an isolated cblum% ; sur- 
mounted by an elephant, and two lions, chi^^ng 
the wheel emblem of Btidfdha. 

10. The colonnade of this Tope, like that of the 
;0reat Ohaitya, beai^ many ihseripfioni^ of which 

-'■'r ■ 

f:8wT&te;XXiXX,j%.,l^?of/this yolanie<- 
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none haye yet been publishedir These inscriptipns are 
chiefly valuable for the light that they throw ou the 
changes which had gradually taken place in the 
lanjruaffe. The most remarkable of these is the 
substitution of Bhikhu for JBhichhu. With five 
exceptions,; the latter is the only spelling used 
throughout the numerous inscriptions of Asoka’s age 
ou the e^^Qnnade of the Great Tope at Sanchi j while 
the is the only spelling used in all the gate- 

way l^piptions of the age of Sdtakarni, 

i^tfon the colonnade of this Tope we have both 
speMigsy &Ai^Att being used ten times, and hhiehJm 
live times. From this fact Ave may conclude that 
the colonnade was certainly erected at some period" 
between the ages of Asoka and Sri S&takarni. This 
is borne out by the forms of the alphabetical charac- 
ters, which, though generally like those of Asoka’s 
time, yet present spme differences which undoubtedly 
point to a later date. , The principal change is seen 
in the manner of attaching the vowel u at the foot of 
the kh. In the Asoka inscriptions, this is done by 
the interyention of a dot, or point j but in those of 
the preSjent i Top is replaced by a small 

circle.-, ' . . 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

. INSCRIPTIONS.—NO. 2 TOPE.— SANCIir. , 


Pi. XXL, No. l.^Ndgildd ddnam Ayasa-atetaiino. 

Gift of NAgilAsi, the pupil of Aryya.” 

No. 2. — Dkama'Itakhitam sejkasaka. 

^^(Gift) of Dharma Rakshita . . 


No. 3 . — PddtihtUMyaffdmasa ddnam. 

Gift of Aryya GRAMA, of the Pdndu ra6e.” 

. The celebrated name of the Pandus is here met 
>yith, for the first time, on a genuine ancient monu- 
nicnt. The use of the cerebral and the a|Bix of the 
term hula) “race or tribe/’ prove that I am yight in 
attrijbuting this gift to one of the race of Pandu. See 
also "Noi 3, for another inscription of a Pandu. 

, Kp. 4. — BuMUam-hho^warhatu^^ 

Gift of Budhila, the uorej^r of eajoymept.” 

No, a i 

“Gift of (DirAa)tfA the 
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No. 7 . — Sagha Mitasa hhikhuno danam, 

Gifk of Sanqha Mitba, the mendicant monk.’' 

No. ^.-^Budha Palitaaa Sethino Paduhuliniyase ddmm. 

Gift of Budha PAlita, the Sreshti (or master of 
a trade*) of the race of Pdndu.” 

No. 9. — . . yapand , . . husa d&navu 
• ^^Gift of (Ar)yyapana ...” 

No. 10. — Budha Rahhitasa aiiammitahasa ddnam. 

Gift of Rakshita . . .” 

N 0 . 11. — Vijhasa hhikhuno d&nam. 

Gift of Vidya, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 1%.— Yahhilasa hhichhuno ddnam. 

Gift of Yakshila, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 13. — N&gapdyasa Achhava(da)$a Sethisa d&nam. 

^VGift of NAgapaya Aohhavada, the Sreshti.” 

See Noa. 183 and 193 of No. 1 Tope, which both give 
the name of N&gap&ya (or priyd) Achhavadaj but the 
persons cannot be the same, as there is a difference in 
the dates of the inscriptions of the two Topes of about 
two centhries. The two donors must, however, have 
been of the same family. 

If 6. 14. — . . sdpaMya Soraya d6m’m bkikhmiyd. 

" Gift of (EA)syapaki SorX, the mendicant nttR.”’ 

N6,16,-^Vtf^aydJSorariyehkikhunayeddnam. 

of y AiiA KokAw (the weavw ? ), a niendioant 

nun,” 

A ; Ndi Xiorariya ddnambhi ... 

** Gift of Dbarma Sbna, : Kor&ri, the mendicant 

...v.' r '.i.V "i-..' 

* Tha m^ing of .thia term has beibref but it may 

oe as well to r^eat he^, of a guild, and 

is equivalent to thd-rnoddm GAwwN ’ ‘ V 
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. l^o.lT.’^WagaP^HtayaMmmthabko. ‘ • 

Pillar-gift of Naqa PalitA.” 

. ■ ‘ Vi '■ ■■' .. ■ ■ 

No. 18. — Phaguldya bhtkhuniya ddnam. 

Gift of PhaguiA, the mendicant nun.” 

No. IQ.—Balakasa Ayasa Af*apa Otitasa msd . Qumy 
daltasa atevasino danain. 

^^Gift of Balaka Ahyya^ the pupirof Arapa- 
Gupta, the (delighter) in Scripture.” 

Balaka may mean simply a boy^ and Balaka Ayasa 
will signify only the child Aryya. My copy reads 
Arapa; but I believe the true name to be Araka. 

No. 20. — Yartia MahhitAya bhihhuniya ddnam. 

Gift of Yama Rakshita, the mendicant nun.” 

l^Q.2\,-^MnlAya dAnan-thabho Yadaya Atevaainiya, 
Pillar-gift of MulA, the pupil of YauA.” 

No. 22. — Sagha Balihitaya niata . . daka Isiddatya 
bhichlmniya ddnam* 

Gift of Sangha RakshitA, the . . of IsidAsi, 
the mendicant nun.” 

No. 2Z*—Ya8a Budha Bakhitasa Pohha/rey 

4 . ^‘ Gift of Yasa Budha R^kshitA, of Pokhare- 
^ yakaJ^ - 

No. 24i.—Vi7idkdye VAdyuvahanikdye ddimnu ' ' 

Gift of the. lute-player, VAijYuVAHAlirIKA;^^* 7 

This inscription is canned oh the tas-r^^ 
wheel piU|%r of the weriteih ehlrdhce. 
been an attempt to render , some douhle letter, and 
>1 am not M^^ed that 1 iiaye re^d the m of 

the ins<^|i§in correctiv. If we might read to or 
instead of which neifectlv 
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allowable, the translation would ’be simply “ Gift of 
VinAka, the daughter-in-law (son's wife) of Va- 
tianikA." 

No. 25.— Pedaya hhikhuniya thaWio ddnam. 

Pillar-gift of Penda, the mendicant nun.” 

No. 36 . — Isadakaditimaea danam. 

Gift of Isauakaditya (?) . (or Lsadakanditi).” 
' No. 27. — IsAdehadiyd dthiam. 

“ Gift of ISADEKANDI.” 

No^ 38. — {I)sad&kadiya Patolaya ddnam. 

“ Gift of IsADAKANSi, of PratoU." 

No. 29 .- — Bttdha Pd(litd)saJ{odiya ddnam. 

“ Gift of Budha Pamta .. .” 

This inscription is much mutilated j but I believe 
it to be the same as No. 8. 

No. ^O.—Sagha Mitaaa Sonadakasd ddnam, 

“ Gift of Sanqha Mitra, of Sonadaka.” 

No. Sl.—Pndha (Miti)»edakadiya ddnam. 

“ Gift of Budha Mitba ...” 

Nd« ddnam adha-porilUua. 

V Half-gateway gift of Abhbati (the brotherless).” 

Ad1iar-p(mJi0a X have taken for arddha-pawikusya, 
^^of hiilf jan ehtrm](,ce not an unlikely gift 

to have been made' to the T'ope. 

Plate, . 

- " of Yasoqiri, the mendicant monk.” > . 

l^Q.'SA.'^ArqhakiifWhM^ 

0^' of.^^i^ly .bhikahu CaAKAKrA.” > 

Thw readin^^ such 

as — . 



Gift of Arhahif the mendicant mdnk of Cha- 
nak&!^ 

Gift of Arhahay the mendicant monk, and of 
NaUr 

No. 36. — Bahulas'a ddmm. 

Gift of Bahula.” 

No. 36 . — Oadaya Nadinagarikaya. 

“ Gift of GandI, oi Nadinagarikdy 
lio.2!7,—Idagi(riya)8dddnam^ 

Gift of Indragiriya.” 

No. 38 . — Ay a Nandahdsa hhihhuno ddnmu 

Gift of Aryya Nanjoaka, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 30 . — Naga Bakhitaaa Ihxohhuno Pohkareyahasa 
ddnam. 

Gift of Naga Rakshita, the mendicant monk, of 
PdkhateyakaP 

<iO,-^Sag1ui Mahhitaaabhichhu damm li&isai ^ 
Gift of S ANGH A Rakshita, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 41. — ijra)khihandkaaa Udalaraghariyasa ddnam. 

Gift of Yakshihanaka, of Udaharaghanydyh 

No. 4S.~ • . . Udahdraghariyam, ; 

(Gift) of . . . of UdaharggJiatiya,^^ 

1^. ^.--Sediya bhikhuni^a ^ 

Pillar*gifb of Sempi, the nien^licaiit nuq.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OPENING OP NO. 2 TOPE.— SXNCHI. 

1. On looking* at this Tope, which Captain Fell 
had seen perfect in 1819, 1 must confess that I felt a 
secret satisfaction that the labours of the bung’ling 
amateurs, who had half ruined it in 1833, had ended 
in nothing. But at the same time I had some mis- 
givings, from the large size of the breach, whether 
their workmen had not reached the centre. After 
several careful measurements, however, both Lieu- 
tenant Maisey and myself felt satisfied that the 
actual centfe had nOt quite been attained, although 
the excavators must have been within a single foot of 
it. After a feV^ hbu'rs’ labour in clearing away the 
loose stones from the middle of the breach, we began 
careftiUy to sink a shaft down the centre of the Tope. 
In three hours more the removal of a single stone 
ft’om the western fflde of the shaft, disclosed a small 
charnber containing a stone box. 

3. The chamber was made of six stones, four set 
on edge forming tbe sides>. and two laid flat forming 
the top and bottpni. The chamber w'as not in the 
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centre of the building*, but two feet to the westward 
of it, the measurement from the south side being 18^ 
feet, or exactly half the diameter, while that from the 
eastern side was 20^ feet, or 2 feet more than the 
semi-diameter. The bottom of the chamber was 
exactly 7 feet above the terrace or upper surface 
of the basement, and 3^ feet above the centre of the 
hemisphere. 

3. The rehc-box, formed of white sandstone; is 11 
inches long, 9^ inches broad, and the same in height, 
including the hd. It was standing* with one of its 
long sides to the east, towards the Great Tope. On 
removing it fi*om the chamber, we found the follow- 
ing inscriptions carved in three lines on its eastern 
face: — 

Savina VinayaMna Aran K&sapa 
Ootam Up&diya Aran cha Vdchhi 
Suvijayatam ThidyaJta. 

** Teacher of all branches of Vinaya, the Arhat KisTAPA 
Gotka, UpMiya (pv and the 

V^cilni SpviJAYATA, teacher of Vinaya.”* , 

4. ttp6diya, in Sanskrit Up&dMyaf was the Abbot 
or head of a Buddhist monastery, who had accom- 
plished Up&Mna^ or the complete restraint of all the 
organs of sense, and the consequent suppression of all 
earthly desires. Vimya was the lowest of the three 
grades of advancement taught by the Buddhist 
religionists j and the fact ^at K&syapa-Gotra ivas 
a teacher of Vinaya will accomit for his mission 

* See Piste XX. \ 
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to the Hemawanta, where, as we learii from the 
Chinese travellers,' the active mountaineers prefen’ed 
the practical teachings of the Vinaya Xa the esoteric 
doctrines of the Ahhidharma. The spelling of Aran 
for Arlmta is peculiar, as this title is always written 
AraJia in the inscriptions of the colonnade of the 
Great Tope. 

5. On removing’ the lid of the stone box, we found 
insidfe four small caskets or boxes of mottled steatite, 
of which one is represented of half size in Plate XX. 
Each of these caskets contained small portions of 
burnt human bone, and each was inscribed with the 
names of the holy men whose ashes were enshrined 
therein. All these inscriptions will be found in 
Plate XX. 

No. L— STEATITE BOX. 

. . Outside Lid. 

Sapuriga(ga) K&sapii Oot&sa Sava He'mavat&cfuiriydsH’ 

“ (Relics) of the emancipated Kastapa Gotra, the missionary to 
thd vrkold HimaTvanta.” . 

' r Ii^DB Lid. . 

Majhimasa. 

( Reh^) of the eimaadpated U adhya jia 

(Rdic8)pf die HAmTfpuT&A.’^^ 
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No. II.— STEATITE BOX. 

Outer Circle. 

Sapurisata Vdchh&ya Suvijayatasa Ootmtev&tim. 

‘‘ (Relics) of the emancipated VIchha Sovijayata, the pupil of 

ffOTA.” 

Inner Circle. 

Kdhanava-ptibh&sas&hana diinam. 

“ The gift of KAkanava PrabhAsana.” 


No. III.-STEATITE BOX. 


Outside Lid. 


SapUmasa Maha Vanayasa — Saptmasa Xpagircm. 
(Relics) of the emancipated Maha YanAyA; (and) of the eman- 
cipated Apaoira.” 


Inside Lid. 

. Sapvtisasa Kodiniputata. 

" (Relics) of the emancipated Kohudinya-pdtra.” 

No. IV.^STEATITB BOX. 

OdtsideLiD. -y 
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Inside Lid. 

Sapurisata Gotiputasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Gotiputka.” 

* Bottom. 

Sapurisasa Mogalijnitasa. 

“ (Relics) of the emancipated MAUDOALAPUTnA.” 


6. REMARKS. 

No. I, Box . — The names of Easyapa and Ma- 
clliyama are recorded in the Mahawanso as two of the 
five missionaries who were despatched to the Hema- 
wanta country, after the meeting” of the Third Synod 
in 241 B. c. A second casket of Kasyapa’s relics 
was discovered at Sonari, and from the inscription we 
learn that he was the son of Koti. Of Haritiputra 
nothing is known j but another portion of his relics 
was found enshrined alone in No. 3 Tope at Andher. 

No. II. Box. -^Vaechi*«uvijayata must have been 
a man of some consequence, for his name is placed on 
the outside of stone box, along - with that of 
Kasjmpa. Relics of his son, Vacchiputra, were 
found at Andher, along with those of Khkanava 
Prabhksan and Mogahputra.^^^ thus doubly 

connected with Kikanavay who wa& the donor of his 
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r<?lic8 to the Sdnchi Tope. Colonel Low gives a story 
froitt the Pali books of Burma, regarding a sea 
captain named K&kA^hhds&j who traded to Takkasila 
in the reigni of Asoka.* K&kA-bhAsA appears to he 
only a contracted form of K&hanam Prttbhdmn. 
The Captain was a servant of the King of Som, 
whose subjects were famous for magic spells. Asoka, 
therefore, employed KfikdbMsd to discover some 
hidden relics, and to superintend their enshrinement 
in a splendid Chaitya, which was duly accomplished 
with the recital of one hundred and eight Pali invo- 
cations. I presume that KdkabhasA was a native of 
Multan, or Sind, and that he traded to Takkasila for 
rock salt. Kdkunava PrAbM^dm was the son of Goti, 
and a descendant of Kodini or Kohvdinya, one of 
Buddha’s eighty disciples. The name is a remark- 
able one, and as both parties were contemporaries of 
Asoka, it is at least quite possible that they were the 
same person. 

No. III. Steatite Box.-^Oi Maha Vanaya and 
Ape:yira I know nothing j Xmi Kodini-putra was 
probably a son"or descendant of the celebrated Kohi‘ 
one of Buddha’s eighty disciples. 

No. IV. Steatite Box.—l knoW' nothing of Kosi- 
kiputra\ hut Gotiputra, as we learn from one of the 
Andher inseriptionsj was a descendant of Kodini or 
Kohudinya, who has just been mentioned. Biogali 
or Maudgal% putra was the’well-khown head of the 
Buddhist Chui«h, who superintended the proceedings 

- ‘ bf the Bwgs) Sdeiety/ Jtvii. 91j 09. 
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of the Thu'd Synod, during the reign of Asoka 
in B. c. 941. He died at eighty years of age, in 
B. c. 233. 

7. The discovery in this Tope consisted of the 
relics of no less than ten of the leading men of the 
Buddhist Church, diming the reign of Asokp. One 
of them conducted the proceedings of the Third 
Synod, in 941 B. C., and two others were deputed 
to the Hemawanta country as missionaries, after the 
meeting of the Synod. From this we may con- 
clude that the date of the Tope cannot be earlier 
than about 990 b. c., by which time the last of 
Asoka’s contemporaries would have passed away. 
The raihng is most probably of the same period, for 
the use of the tern Bhikhu instead of Bhichhu (of 
Avhich latter there are only five instancea amongst the 
numerous inscriptions on the colonnade of the gi’eat 
Tope), might readily be supposed to have extended in 
fifty years to that proportion in which we find it used 
in the inscriptions of No. 9 Tope at Sanchi. The 
general forms of the alphabetical characters agree too 
closely with those of Asoka’s own age, to permit the 
nssignment of a later date than 800 B, c., for the 
erection of this Tope, 

8. The Tope itself would seem at fiu’st to have been 
intended only for tlne. reUcs of K^yapa Gotra, and of 
V acchi Suy^ayata, "whose names alone are found on 
the outside of tl^lslnne box. But I suj^se that 
during the seveixd years of its ereerioB the Bdnchi 
community grai^t^M^y .^came I pf the relics 
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of other distingiiished men who had worked lon^ 
and well for the extension and g'lory of the. Buddhist 
religion, during the longf and prosperous reig^n of 
Asoka. 

9. A comjiarison of all these different inscriptions 
establishes the intimate connection which existed be- 
tween many of the principal leaders of the Buddhist 
faith during the reigm of Asoka. The family of 
Kodini, in two generations alone, would appear to 
have furnished no less than six leading members of 
the Buddhist priesthood. His son Majhima was the 
missionary sent to the Hemawanta country in 241 
B.c. ; and his grandson, Gotiputra, was so eminent a 
member of the Bauddha community as to have merited 
the title of ddyddo, OTj brother” of the faith; which 
proves that he must have dedicated some of his own 
children to the service of his religion. This family, 
also, would appear to have been equally celebrated as 
successful propounders of Buddhism, for Goti is re- 
corded to have been the teacher of Vachhi Suvijayata, 
and hist^son Gotiputra, to have been the teacher of 
the famous MogaUputra, who was the head of the 
Buddhist Church at the Assembly of the Third Synod 
in B.c. 241. The connection between the different 
members of this family and their pupils is shown in 
the following |able 
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KODmi 
bad ^ree sons, 


KODINI-PUTEA, GoW, 
llclics at Sdnchi. had 4 sons 
and 1 pupil. 


' " ■ A 

I 

MAJHIMA, 
Missionary to the 
Heniawanta^ 
Kclics at Sunchi 
and Sojiai'i, 


GOTI-PUTllA, 
Missionary to 
Ddrcfdbhisara, 
Kelics at 
Sdnehi & Sondri, 
Imd 2 pujnls. 


K AK AN AVA BlI ANDII K A, 

PR ABU A SAN, a Bkiltshu or 

Relics at Andher, Mendicant Monk. 

Presented See Sdnehi 

Relics of Vdchhi Inscriptions, 
to Sdnehi, No. 3d. 


SUBilllTA, 
the royal 
scribe. 

See Sdnehi 
Inscriptions, 
No. 110.. 


GOTPS pupU was VACHHI-SU VIJAYATA, 

I Relics at Sdnchiy 

GOTI-PUTRA had 1 son. 

had 2 pupils. | 

I i 

MOGALI-PUTRA, VACHHI-PUTRA, 

Head of the Buddhist Relics at AwdAer. 

Church in b.c, 241. 

Relies at 

Sdnehi md Andher, 

10. This g'enealogy, obtained from the inscriptions 
of the Bhilsa Topes, shows what we mig-ht reasonably 
expect to g^et from the numerous Topes which still 
exist in the ancient Kapila and,. Ma^adha, the scene 
of Sdkya Sinha^s birth, teaching’, and death. A few 
more g’enealogies^ similar to the above, would pro- 
bably give us a Cbtapiete succession froth the time Of 
Sakya Sinha down to the age of AOoka, iaind SO esta- 
blish the accuracy of the date now assigned to the 
great founder of the Buddhist religion. As We have 
already discovered reUcs of his contemporaries, Shri- 
putra and Mogaliha) who date from the middle of 
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the 6th century b.c.^ and of Mog’aliputra and others 
who assisted at the Third Synod in B.c. 241, there is 
every reasonable expectation that a complete examina- 
tion of the still existing monuments would yield us 
the names of many of the principal leaders of Bud- • 
dhism during the 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries before 
Christ. We should thus, perhaps, obtain one or more 
complete genealogical successions during the most 
eventful period of Indian history. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
NO. 3 TOPE.— SiiLNCHI. 

1. At first sig'ht this Tope presented a mere mass of 
ruins;* but a closer inspection showed the loAver 
courses of the hemisphere and the terrace of the 
basement tolerably perfect, althoug’h hidden amongst 
a heap of fallen stones. The diameter of the hemi- 
sphere is 40 feet ; the breadth of the terrace, which 
was formed of single slabs, and is still quite perfect on 
the western side, is 6 feet, and its height above the 
original level of the soil is 7:^ feet; but only 6 feet 
above the floor of the entrance door-way which is 
still standing to the south. The dome was crowned 
by a pedestal ^ feet square, which supported a cJutttd * 
about 3^ feet in diameter. A square slab, which 
once formed part of the pedestal^ is now lying to the 
south of the Tope, and a fragment of the chatta to the 
north-east. , , 

g. The Tope was surrounded by a Buddhist railing, 
of which t^ only renaoins are a few of ^t^^ curved 
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copings stones, and* some fragfinents of two pillars. 
The coping’ stones are 9 inches high and 7^ inches 
thick. The pillars have the same section; and we 
may therefore conclude that the railing was some- 
what less than five feet in height. The railing of. 
No. 1 Tope at Sonai'i, of which the pillars are 9^ 
inches by 8 inches, is ojily 4 feet 8 inches in height. 
The enclosure most probably had four gateways ; 
one to the south is still standing, and I thought 
that I could trace the remains of a second on the 
east. 

3. The pillars of the southern entrance are 14 
inches square, with an interval of 5 feet 4 inches. 
The clear breadth between the railing and the base 
of the Tope must have been about 12^ feet; one 
side of each of the pillars, to which the railing was 
attached, is left plain; and as the arrangement is the 
same -as that of the entrances of the Great Tope, it 
seems certain that the gateways of thiai Tope must 
have been of a later date than the railing’. The bas- 
reliefs 0 ^’ the pillars and architraves are so strfiiingly 
similar in subject and in style to those of .thiet Oireat 
Tope, that there can be little doubt that both; are th@ 
work of the same period. . /^ 

sentations of Topes and !]Crees, .^e same; lion* p 
surmounted by a wheel, and the 8an?e figur^, cla^ jbj 
the same, dresfesji;^^ - v-f* W,' v 

4. The Tope ;8^od in the midst of. a vSquare ent 

chwure, pd was^surrqnj^ toi; %^ry th^WpI^ltha 
foundations of jrhiich ^stift reinaini p The 
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enclosure was 90 feet square, and the walls were built 
due north and south, and east and west. 

5. A shaft wus sunk in the centre of this Tope, 
and after a few hours’ labour we came to a larg-e slab 
upwards of 5 feet in lenglih, lying' in a direction from 
north to. south. On raising' this slab we saw two 
largfe stone boxes each bearing’ a short inscription on 
its lid. That to the south bore Sdriputasa, “(relics) 
of SAriputra” ; that to the north bore Mah/i 
Mogaldnasa, “ (relics) of Maha MogalAna.” Each 
box was a cube of 1^ foot, Avith a lid 6 inches thick. 
The position of the relics Avas on the same leA^el as the 
terrace outside. 

6. In S^riputra’s box we found a larg'e steatite 
casket, upwards of 6 inches broad and 3 inches in 
heig’ht^ covered by a very thin saucer of black 
earthenware 9^ inches in diameter with a depth of 
2 inches. The saucer was broken, and the"’ upper 
surface had peeled off^ but the colour of the inside 
Avas still lustrous. Close to the steatite casket were 
two pieces of sandal-wood, one 4^ inches in length, 
and the other 2 J inches. The only other thing* in 
this box Was a live spider. 

7. The relib-casket fe of white steatite. It has 

beenr tufttied bn a lathe j and its surface is now hard 
an(i' ' jjblishedy " M have given a 

half-size sketch of this antique casket, which con- 
tained bfily bhe aaihU' fragment of ; bone," scarcely an 

These af^hodbhbt thbl'i^s things^’ which 
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were usually deposited with the holiest relics ; as with 
the skull of Buddha* at Hilo near Jalalabad. There 
were two distinct sets of the seven precious things, 
the one containing the precious metals as well as 
precious stones, the other precious stones only. 

8. According to the Chinese the first series con- 
sisted ot~ 

Chinese. Sanscrit. 

1. Sn-fa-lo Suvania ...... Gold. 

2. A-lu-pa ............ ......Silver. 

3. Lieu-li ...... ...... Vaidarya .... Lapis lazuli. 

4. Se-pho-ti*kia ...••«•• Sphatika .... Rock-crystal. 

5. Meu-pho-lo-kie-la-pho .... (A pale blue stone— ame- 

thyst). (?) 

6. Mo-lo-kia-li • • . • (Variegated agate). 

7. Po-ma-lo-kia Padmar&ga . . Ruby. 

9. llie second series consisted of— 

Cliincse. Sanscrit. 

1. Po-lo-so .PmWilb .....Coral. 

2. A-chy-markie-pho 

3* Wla^^ai • . .......... ...... • # Paarl. 

4. Chin-shu-kia ....... .... (A red stons— garnet). (?) 

5. Shy-kia-pi-ling-kia . . .... (The most excellent df pird- 

cions stones). 

C. Mo-ld-kia-pbo ... . * . l^arahiata .... Smdrald. v v 
7. Pa-chedo ^ Diaaawid.n; I' ■ ^ 

thin^ found with Sdri- 
pilt®n’s. riefi(». differ >|oi»ewhat^^^^^^^^^^ 
series j t |»ut e opir^pondcpA still 
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Ist, a flat piece of 2nd, 3rd, two small seed 

pearls ,* 4th, a garnet bead ; 5th, a star-shaped bead 
6i lapis-lazuli ; 0th, a crystal bead ; 7th, an oblong- 
bead of pale amethyst. The same ctistom still pre- 
• vails amongst the Buddhists of Laddk, who usually 
place with the ashes of a chief, or the dead body of 
a Lama, bits of g’old, silver, copper, and iron ; pearls, 
g-arnets, and turquoises ; g-rains of wheat, barley, and 
rice; specimens of red and white sandal- wood; and 
of the holy ShukpA, or pencil cedar (Juniperus 
excelsa). 

11. In the northern stone box we found another 
steatite casket, somewhat smaller than that of 
Sariputra. It is apparently of a softer substance ; 
for the surface when first seen was white and powdery 
like chalk ; but this has now nearly disappeared, and 
the colour is almost the same as that of Sfii’iputra's 
casket. Inside we found only two minute fragments 
of bone, of which the larger was rather less than half 
an inch in length. 

12. On the inner surface of the lid of each casket 
there is a single ink letter, half an inch in height. 
In SAriputra-s casket the letter is «d, and in that of 
Maha Mogalana'S it is ma ; these being the initial 
letters bf their respective names. 

18. The relative position of these relics has its 
sighificahce : for r©Kgh)i^ cbrtm^ 

aneient rhdiihi' fhfeing ' the east, which 

the#bf6re'*%hey hahieH' 

south and north* reiEpeedveiy the right,” 
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and the left,” 'oama. The west was called 
apara, "behind.” Now Sdriputra aiid Maha Mo- 
galana were the principal followers of Buddha, and 
were usually styled his ri^ht and left hand disciples. 
Their ashes thus presen’^ed after death the same posi-, 
tions to the right and left of Buddha which they had 
themselves occupied in life. " 

14. Sariputra was the son of the Brahman Tishya, 
and of the beautiful-eyed Sari or Sarika, who received 
her name from the resemblance of her eyes to those 
of a S&.ras or Cyrus bird. Shriputra, or son of Sari^ 
is his most common name ; but he is also known by 
the patronymic of Upatishya. The Tibetans call him 
Shd-ri-hi-bu, or Sari’s son. Tishya was the most 
leanied of all the Brahmans at the court of Rhja- 
griha. Sdrikh herself was a proficient in the four 
Vedas, and had overcome her brother in disputation. 
But her son excelled them bothj and was much 
celebrated for his wisdom. His talents, which were 
attribu^d*to his moral and religious merit in former 
births,* wfere so great, that Sakya himself proclaimedf 
that the " profoundly wise Sdriputra was competent 
to spread abroad the wisdom of Buddha j” and his 
follow-disciple Khchh4yano declared that " exc!eptih|f 
the Saviour; of the world, there are no others in eifist- 
tence whose wisdom is equal to 6Ue |i±teenth part of 
the profundity of S^putra.” 

*Cs<wia de Koras, Society’s Researches, vol,- 

t 'larhoui^ Intraducfioh to Mabawhafo,V* ^vii. 
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15. According to the Japanese chronology, this 
wisest of the disciples of Buddha embraced a monastic 
life, four years after Shkya’s attainment of Buddha- 
hoqd, that is in 584 b.c. He, and lus fellow-student 
^Maudgalydyana, had attended all the philosophical 
schools of the day without obtaining conviction, until 
they heard the preaching of Buddha, when they gave 
up all and followed him. 

16. ’ In a Mongolian work translated from the 
Sanskrit, and entitled Uligerun dalai (the Sea of 
Parables), we read,* When SAbiputba learnt that . 
Buddha was bent on entering nirvana, he experienced 
profound sori’ow, and said to himself, ‘ It is soon 
indeed, and contrary to all expectation, that the 
Tathagata hath resolved upon entering nirvdna j who 
after him will be the protector and shield of souls and 
of beings enveloped in darkness V He then sajd to 
Buddha, ^ It is impossible for me to witness the 
nirvana of Buddha.’ Thrice he repeated these words, 
when Buddha replied, ^ If thou believe thy time 
come, then do thy will, like all the Khutukhtu (in 
Sanskrit, NirmmAnlihja, incarnatimhs), who enter the 
NirvAna of tranquillity.’ Sainputra, having heard, 
these words of Buddha, arranged his dress j and, 
haying a hundred times walked round Buddha, he' 
repeated a greaj; number of verses in praise of him . 
He then embraced the feeh of latter, placed 
them thrice upon his head, and*joining the. palms of 
his hands, said, ^ I have been fohfrd worthy ap- 

* nojt«7, 
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proach the gloriously accomplished Buddha.’ He 
then worshipped Buddha, and proceeded with his 
servant, the monk Yonti, to B^jagriha, his native 
town. When arrived there, he said to YoUti, ‘Go 
into the town, into the suburbs, and to the palace of 
the king, and to the houses of the high functionaries, 
and of such as give alms, and thus say to them : 
" The Kutuhhtu Sabiputba hath resolved upon en- 
tering tdrvAna — come and prostrate yourselves before 
him.”’ The monk Yonti executed the orders of his 
master, went to the places indicated, and thus de- 
livered his messag’e: ‘ The KuUMitu SIbiputba 
hath arrived here ; if you would visit him, come with- 
out delay.’ When the king Ajatasatra, the dis- 
penser of alms, the gi’eat dignitaries, the officers of 
the army, and the heads of families, heard this an- 
nouncement, they were all filled with sorrow, and 
with heavy hearts said, ‘ Ah I what will become of 
us when the second head of the law, the leader of so 
many beipgs, the Kutukhtu Sabiputba shall have 
entered vmvdna’ Hurriedly they proceeded towards 
him, bowing down and saying, ‘ KutuMitu 1 if thou 
becpmest nirvAna who shall be our protector, and 
that of so many other beings?’ S^riputra fben 
addressed them the following words: ‘ Since all is 
perishable, the end of all is death. As ye, too, 
belong to this world of torment, ye, too, will not 
reanm Ipngj death will come and terminate your 
care^. But as you all^f ia consequence of meritorious 
windis in a the haiquheis 
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of being- born in the world with Buddha, and that too 
in the human form, do you add other accumulative 
merits, and accomplish such works as shall save you 
from Sansdra.' When SAkiputra had finished 
.preaching* thus to tlie bj'^standers the inexhaustible 
law, and had comforted their spirits with salutary 
medicaments, they bowed down before the Kutukhtw, 
and each returned to his home. After midnight, 
Sari'putba sat in a perfectly erect position ; gathered 
all the faculties of his soul ; directed these upon one 
point, and entered the .first Dhyana. Thence he 
entered the second ; thence the third ; and from the 
third the fourth. From the fourth he passed into the 
Samadki of the births of boundless celestial space j 
then into the Samddhi of the Urths of complete 
nihility. Fi’om this Sam/idhi he entered that of 
‘ neither thinking, nor not thinking f then into that 
of Imitation; and lastly into Nirvdna. 

17. “ When Khourmousda, the king of the Gods, 
learnt of the Nirvdna, of SAriputra, he came with 
several hundreds of thousands in his suite, bearing* 
flowers, perfumes, and other objects, meet for sacrifice. 
The}'^ diffilsed themselves through the \vhole space 
of heaven j their tears fell like rain j they scattered 
their flowera so as to cover the earth, saying, ^ Gh l 
he whose wisdom was as the depth of the sea, who 
had passed through all the gatea of knowledge. Whose 
musical speech flowed sweetly as a running stream, 
who was perfect in the fiilfihhent of every duty, in 
seltf contemplatimj^ in ^ 
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the doctrine, the excellent KhutvJthtu SIriputra — 
hath too , hastily entered nirvana. Who shall suc- 
ceed the gloriously accomplished Buddha and Tath&- 
gata to spread abroad the law?' All the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood, as soon as they were , 
apprised of the nirvana of SAkiputba, came, bearing* 
much oil, perfumes, flowers, and other things appro- 
priate for sacrifice. They wept loudly with accents 
of woe and sorrow, jilacing upon the ground the 
objects fit for the sacrifices. Khourmousda, the 
prince of the Gods, then commanded Vishwamiti’a to 
prepare a car of various precious materials for the 
body of SIriputra. the car was finished, 

the corpse of SIriputIa was placed thereon in a 
sittuig position, and taken forth to a beautiful plain, 
all the wliile the Nag*as, the Yakshas, the king, the 
commanders of the army, the oflicers, and the whole 
people, uttering cries of sorrow. There they raised a 
pile oi chandana (sandal) wood. After moistening it 
with oil a^id butter, they placed upon it the body of 
SaripulS*a,^ and applied fire. Then all bowed down, 
and each went to his home. When the fire was 
completely extinguished, the priest Yonti collected 
from the ashes the aarira of his master, and conveyed 
them, as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to 
Buddha. He placed . the^e things at the feet of 
Buddha, axmounemg, at the same time, the death of 
his- piaifer, A^n^^a lealut t^s> from the lips 

of Yonti> he y||i8 much grieved;, and said to Buddlm, 

^ Oh, the / band has entered 
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nirvdna; to whom now shall we unbosom ourselves, 
and whom shall we regnrd as bUr protecting* sun?’ 
Buddha replied, ^ Ananda ! althoug^h SiniPUTiiA 
hath entered nirvana, neither the charg*e of your 
.duties, nor mnuddld, nor undei’standin^, nor plenary 
redemption, nor the prajna of plenary redemption, 
nor the nature of occult properties, hath become sO ; 
moreover, many generations ag*o Sariputra once be- 
came nirvdna, because he could not endure to see me 
enter upon nirvana.’ ” 

18. As the funeral pile was formed of cJiandand, 
or sandal, it seems highly probable that the two 
pieces of this fragrant woodj which we found along 
with Sabiputka’s relics, muOT have been taken from 
the pile. We know that a Tope was built over the 
charcoal with which Buddha’s body was burned, and 
that the Moriyans of Pipphaliwano celebrated a fes- 
tival* in honour of their much-prized acquisition. 
From this account there would seem to be nothing 
impi’obable in supposing that fragments of sandal- 
wood from the ftineral pyre of Sdriputra should have 
been held in almost equal estimation^ 

19. MogalIna, or Maha MogalIna as he was 

usnally called to distinguish him ft*om Others of the ; 
same frame, was the son of the Brahman Mudgala. 
His proper name KiiiKA or Koiata, hut he 
was generally called by his patronymic MaudgAl- 
YiYANA,' or ' Osothfr de Korbsf’' calls 

* Tiunottr, io iPri^p’s JoUrqal, vil, 1013. 
t Asiatic Besearohes of Beaglil, s£. 40. ' 
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him MoNGALYiNA, that is one of Mong-ol Extraction j 
but his true Sanslarit name is MaudgalyIyana. 

20. The relics of these two famous disciples of 
Buddha would appear to have been almost as widely 
scattered as those of Buddha himself : for we found 
another portion of their relics enshrined together in 
No. 2 Tope at Satdhdra. We learn also from Fa 
Hian that at Mathura* there were Topes both of 
She-li-foe (or Sdriputra) and of Mou-lian (or Mo- 
g’al4na), While we know that the former died at Baja- 
griha, where a Tope was ei’ected over his ashes which 
was still standing in 400 A. D. 

21. It is not possible to fix the date of this Tope, 
more nearly than between 650 and 260 b. c. Sari- 
putra died a few years befbref Shkya^s attainment of 
nirvana, in 543 b. c. It is therefore just possible 
that the Tope may have been built as early as 550 
B. c. ; and if there was any proof that Buddhism had 
extended so far at this early period, I should have no 
hesitation in ascribing the Tope to the middle of the 
sixth century before our era. In the Tibetan Dulva,1[. 
it is recorded that KAtyAyana^ and five hundred 
other monks, were despatched by 8&kya to convert 
the King of Ujain to Buddhism. ■ This would seem 
to show that the religion of SAkya had been estab- 
lished as far as lijainy even during his- lifetime ; and 
|hat i^e Omisiilil^^^B^^ amongst ihe names of the 
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celebrated cities which had witnessed various acts in 
the life of ,Buddha; is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the people of Ujain were converted by Katyd- 
yana the disciple of Buddha, and were never visited 
. bj'' the Great Teacher himself. At the time of the 
Second Synod, in b. c. 443, the fraternity of Avanti 
(or Ujain) furnished no less than eighty orthodox 
Bhikshus to assist the holy Yaso in suppressing the 
schisms of the community of Vaisdli. As conversion 
must have preceded the establishment of fraternities 
and monasteries, the propagation of Buddhism 
throughout Ujain may be dated with certainty in 
500 B. c., and with probability even as high as 550 
B. c., during the lifetime of Sdkya. 

22 , On the other hand, it seems to me more likely 
that the relics, of Sdriputra were all deposited in the 
Tope at Rajagi*iha; and that they remained there 
undisturbed until the time of Asokaj who, when he 
distributed the relics of Buddha over India, would 
most probably have done the same with the relics of 
Sariputra and of M&ha Mogalana. I have already 
stated that the still existing gateway of this Tope is 
of the same date as those of the Great Tope, that is, 
the -early part of the first century of our era. The^ 
railing I attribute to the age of Asoka, at which 
period I suppose it probable that this Tope was built, 
although it is quite pwjsible that it may date as early 
as the middle of the sixth century before our era. 
The great Topes at S&nchi and at Satdh^a were 
built princip?JUijr of I" pregtime to be 
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the oldest of the Bhilsa Topes, most of the others, 
which are of stone, were certainly of the age of 
Asoka. 


OTHER TOPES AT SANCHI. 

23. The solid mounds of masonry marked Nos. 4, 
5, 6, and 7 in Plate IV., were all opened without any 
results. They were built of large stones set'in mud. 
In No. 4, the solid rock was reached at teet ; and 
in No. 7, the earth was reached at 13 feet j Nos. 8 
9, and 10, are merely circular foundations. 
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OH APT EE XXII. 

SONARI TOPES. 

1. The little villagfe of Sonari is situated on a low 
spur of a sandstone hill^ between the Betwa and Besdli 
Eivers, six miles to the south-west of Sanchi, and 
about twenty-one miles to the north-east of Bhupdl. 
The name is only the spoken form of Suvarndri, or 
the golden wheel/’ which is a symbol of Buddha as 
the Mahii Chakravartti Eaja. The traditions of the 
Buddhists say that when the age of man attains four 
thousand years^ there appears a Aing of the Golden 
Wheel* “ who is born in a royal family, and obtains 
supreme dignity on succeeding his father and being 
baptized in the water of the four oceans. For fifteen 
days he bathes in perfumed water, and fasts j then 
ascends an elevated tower, surrounded by his minis- 
ters and courtiers. - Suddenly there appears a golden 
wheel in the east, shedding a brilliant light, and 
advancing to the place where the King is standing. 
If the King would proceed towards the East, the 

' * c. xviii./ note IS. 
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wheel tiarns in that direction, and the King",, accom- 
panied by his troops, follows. Before the wheel are 
four genii, who serve as guides. Wherever it stops, 
there does the King in like manner. The same thing 
takes place in the direction of the south, the west, and 
the north — ^wherever the wheel leads, the King 
follows j and where it halts, he does the same. In 
the four continents he directs the people to follow 
the ten right ways, that is to say, not to kill, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not to be 
double tongued, not to calumniate, not to speak with 
elaborate refinement, not to abandon one’s-self to 
lusts, not to entertain anger and hatred, and not to 
have immodest looks. He is called the King of the 
Oolden Wheel, or the Holy King turning the wheel ,* 
and he possesses the seven precious things, of which 
the first is ‘the treasure of the Golden Wheel.’” 
This wheel has a thousand rays. The monarch who 
possesses it is called “the Holy King who causes the 
wheel to»tum,” because from the moment of his 
possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the 
Universe, according to the thoughts of the ‘ King. 
Other wheels of silver, copper, and iron, are also 
mentioned ; but they are all neMy the same symbols 
of Buddha,'; ■ 

a. KiMm this explanaidott of the fiamey^^^^i^ seems 
j^obable that Son&ri onit» pOssesi^ ■ a ' golden wheel, 
which Ibdst hai^e heOh Olevhte^ od Oh'jpiiHar, as shown 
in so inany Of the S4nchi Ms-rb^efr . ' 4. pillar of this 
kind k described by K# as still standing at 
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Shewei or Srdvasti- in Oudh^ when he visited the 
place in 400 A. D. , , 

“There are/’ says he, ^^two pavilions and two 
stone pillars ; on the pillar to the left, is executed 
. the fignire of a wheel — on that to the rig’ht is placed 
the fig’ure of an ox.” There is, however, no trace of 
a pillar now at Sondri ; but the polished cylindrical 
shafts of these columns could be so readily converted 
into sugar-mills, that their entire disappearance offers 
no proof of their non-existence. 

3. The Sondri Topes are situated on the top of the 
hill, about one mile to the soutli of the village.* To 
the north, east, and south of the Topes, the hill 
extends for some distance almost level, but to the 
westward it is broken into narrow ravines, which give 
rise to cleai* springs that once furnished the fraternity 
of Sondri with drinking water. The hill is covered 
with trees end low thorny jungulj and the place is 
now as wild and desolate as it was once cheerful and 
flourishing when the hymn of praise was chanted by 


several thousand voices. 

4.;The Great Tope, at Sondri is situated in the 
midst of a square con^, 240 feet each side. In the 
south-west coiner there is a solid ^pare mass of 
masonry, from 12 to IS feet in height, 'and 8^ feet on 
each side.. In tl^ nprtlipeast cm^ner timre is 
of steps, feet of^e, Ijadmg to l^e top., ,: .The object 

of this buUd^II^ 

puzzled m© ruins at 




Y.. 
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Bhojpur, amongst which there is a very larg’e build- 
ing’ of the same description, but in a more perfect 
state. As this was undoubtedly a temple, I presume 
that the Sonari structure was only the basement or 
terrace of a Buddhist temple. 

5. The Tope itself* is a ’solid hemisphere, 48 feet 

in diameter, of dry stones, without either cement or 
mud. This is raised above the terrace on a cylin- 
drical plinth 4 feet in heig’ht. The tewace itself is 
6^ feet broad by 6^ feet in heig^ht. The Tope is 
nearly perfect, not more than 6 feet of its entire 
height having been lost. It was once surmounted by 
a square Buddhist railing, of which only a few frag- 
ments now remain. The pillars were rather less than 
3 feet in height, with a section of 6^ inches face, by 6 
inches side, There were three rails, each 8 inches 
deep by 3^ inches thick. The railing was all formed 
of white sand-stone, from the Udayagiri hill, while 
the Tope itself was built of the claret-coloured sand- 
stone of |he Sondri hill. (See figs. 2 a.ud',;8> Plate 
xxm.)<*;v ^ ..,7 

6. The base of the Tope was surrounded by a 

Buddhist railing, 4 feet 8 inches in height^ of which 
nothing now remains but a few. broken pillarsj and 
two or three smiall fragraOnts' of poping. ; The pillars 
were 3 feet 8^ inches in height, with a section of 9^ 
iimhesL face; by aclei;:! There were three 

r^ngs, each 40 , hach^ loi%^ -iriitdiea^^b^ 

3^ inches Jthiek*#T1tec(|pi^ that 
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of the SMchi railing’s. It was 11^ inches in height, 
and the upper half had a projection of 2 inches on the 
outer face. The pillars were ornamented on the 
outer faces with medallions of full and half lotus 
. flowers, as shown in the fragment, Plate IX. This 
railing was erected in the same manner as those at 
Sanchi, by the gifts of many different individuals. 
Two of these simple records still remain (see Plate 
XXlII, figs. 8 and 9). 

Fijf. 8. — Ayd-'pasanaham Ateva^^ind) Dhama Gutasa Navdka- 
mdnasa ddnanu 

Gift of Dharma Gupta, the new man (i. e., the regenerated) 
the pupil of Aryya Prasannaka.” 

Fig. 9. — {A^yapamnaltxim Atevmino Sagha BahMtasa adnam. 

Gift of Sangha Eakshita, the pupil of Aryya Prasannaka.’^ 

7. In No. 13 of the inscriptions from the great 
Tope at SS.nchi, we have a record of a gift made by 
Ahyya Prasannaka himself, who is there called a 
JShihsliUy Ov mendicant monk. As the name does not 
appear again among’st nearly three hundred inscrip- 
tions, it seems highly probable that the Bhikshu of 
the one record and the teacher of the others are the 
same person. This would fix the date of the Tope in 
the latter end of Asoka’s reign/ coeval with that of 
the neighbouring No. % which^^^ presently be 
described. : 

8. A shaft was rank down the centre of this Tope, 

and slab 

was reacbedy^’k^fi to being faised discbaed the relic- 
chanibef sfrewn witb i^jg^ boxes. The 
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fragfments were carefully collected and afterwards put 
tog^ether, but no trace of bone or of other relic was 
discovered. The largest of the relic-boxes is a cylin- 
der 4 inches in height and upwards of 8 inches in 
breadth; covered by a domed lid of the same fine sand- 
stone having a rise of more than 2 inches. Inside 
this was a smaller stone box of the same description ; 
but only 6^ inches in diameter and 8| inches in total 
height. Inside this, again, there was a third stone 
box or casket only 1| inch in diameter, and of a 
different shape, being nearly spherical with a pin- 
nacled top. Lastly, inside this there was a small 
crystal casket only seven-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter. This little casket must once have enshrined 
some minute portion of bone, or perhaps a single 
tooth of the holy Suddha ; but, after the most careful 
search of the chamber, no trace of any relic was dis- 
covered. As the relic-chamber was near the summit 
of the Tope, the probability is that the villagers had 
opened it^ long before, and that when the relic-boxes 
were broken the minute fragment of bone was dropped 
into the chamber, and aftw* the lapse of years had 
become mingled with its kindred dusL 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
NO. 8 T0PE.—S0NARI. 

1. The second of the SouAri Topes* is situated north 
by west from the Great Tope at a distance of three 
hundred and fifteen feet. The hearing, 103 deg. W., 
is so very nearly the same as that between Nos. I. 
and II. Topes at S^nchi, that I cannot help sus- 
pecting that there must have been some peculiar 
significance in this particular angle. The Sanchi 
angle is 109 deg., and the mean between the two is 
106 deg. At Sfinehi the line is prolonged to the 
eastward to a lofty temple. At SonSri also it. is 
extended in the same direction to No. 3 Tope which 
bears lOS B. from the Great Tope. 

2 , No. 2 Tope situated in an enclosure 166 feet 
square. It is a solid hemisphere of dry stone, 27 ^ 
feet in diameter, raised on a cylindrical plinth 4^ feet 
in height. The teitace is 6 feet 8 inches broad, and 
19 feet in height. This is gained by a double flight 
of steps each 90 feet long, tt^hich meet at a landing 
6^ feet long by^ 6 feet b^^ No trace of railings or 
> See'Piftfe XXIT. ' z. ■ ■ v ^ 
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pinnacles could be discovered ; but the Tope is other- 
wise tolerably perfect, not more than 6 J feet having 
been lost. 

3. A shaft was sunk down the centre of the Tope, 
which at 7 feet reached the slab forming the lid of the. 
relic-chamber. The chamber itself was 1^ foot in 
depth, and its bottom, where the relics were deposited, 
was on the same level as the base of the hemisphere. 

4. In the chamber was found a large steatite vase 
profiisely but coarsely ornamented with elephants and 
horses, and indescribable winged animals of rude 
execution. The vase was covered by a plain lid, 
secured by lac. Inside this vase were found five 
relic-caskets, each containing portions of human bone, 
with an inscription recording the name of the person 
whose relics were enshrined therein. 

5. No. 1 Kelic-casket is a round flat box of crystal, 
S inches in diameter, and six-tenths of an inch in 
height. As the crystal was too hard a substance to 
be inscrij^ed, the name and title of the holy man were 
carved on a small piece of stone three quarters of 
an inch long and only half an inchy, broad, T^ 
inscriptmn, which is engraved on both sides, is pile of 
the most interesting of these discoveries 

S^jmrisasa Gotir ) t ^aDadaihiti- 

-putasa Sava Hetnamia S \ fPd ddy&dagq^ ^ _ 

YRehos^) of the emancipated, GotiPotaA, the brother of re%jon 
f the HardahMsdrag of the JSenwwahfa.” " « 

A^ eiqplahataon of tMs legend has been given 
in my aocotmt p^ religious ' missions 
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despatched *by Asoka to different countries bordering 
upon India, nothing more need be added in this 
place. (See Plate XXIV.) • 

6, No, 2 Relic-casket is of a dai’k mottled steatite, 
.nearly hemispherical in shape, with a flat bottom and 
pinnacled top, similar to the smallest of the stone 
caskets found in No. 1 Tope. The inscription is 
eng’raved on the outside of the lid. 

Sapuritasa Majhimasa Kodini-putasa, 

“(Relics) of the emancipated Majiuma, the son of Kodini." 

‘ MajUima is the Sanskrit and Kodini is 

perhaps the vernacular form of Kolixidinya, which is 
the name of one of the eighty principal disciples of 
Buddha. In No. 2 Tope at Sbnchi the relics of a 
second, or of the same Majhima were found, but in 
the inscription the patronymic is omitted. As the 
relics of K&syapa-gotra were found in both Topes, it 
seems probable that the two Majhimas were the same 
person, who was placed at the head of the Hemawanta 
Mission after the meeting of the Third Synod in B/c; 
241. His father Kodini was probably a descendant 
of the gretA, Kohuditiya the companion of Buddha. 

7. No. 3 lleHc-casket is similar in shape and size 
to No. 2, and is of the same darknjoloui'ed and 
mottled SteaRte^ The inscription^ engraved around 
the outside of the lid, is , 

SapwitOM 0otasa Sava Smavatdcha- 

riyaut. ■■ ' 

‘‘(ReUcs) of tbj enianci Kottj: 

> , 5 - 
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The relics of Kdsyapa were also found in No. 2 
Tope at Sdnchi with the same inscription recording" 
his mission to the ITe^mantaf but omitting" the 
patronymic. 

8. No. 4 Relic-casket is similar to Nos. 2 and 3.. 
The inscription engraved on the top of the M is — 

Sapwriaasa KonMputasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Kosikiputha,” 

Another portion of Kosiki’s relics was found in No. 
2 Tope at Sdnchi. 

9. No 6 Relic-casket is of black steatite, and is 

:- 4 ’' ■ ■ : ■ . 

shaped somewhat like a pear. The outside is or- 
namented by a succession of triangles, alternately 
plain and crossed. The inscription occupies the plain 
triangles on the lower half of the casket. 

Sapttrisa(sa) jildbagirasa. 

(Relica) of the emancipated ^LABAOiRA.” - 

Alldlifippo or AUwi was one of the eight cities 
whicfi obtained a portion of Buddha’s relics, and 
.perhaps the name of may have been de- 

rived from the city. Relics of Apagira were found 
in No. 2 Tope at Sdnchi ; and I suspect that the two 
names are the same j the letter ^ I, having been in- 
advertently omitted in the Sdnchi inscription. ' 

. 10. The erection of this Tope, which contained the 

relics of no leSs than four of the Buddhist teachers 
whose ashes had already been discovered in No. 2 
Tope muet evidehtly be re]^r^ to thp 
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same peridd, towards t^ie end of the third century 
before our era, by which time all the eminent mis- 
sionaries employed by Asoka for the propagation of 
his religion must hav^ closed their earthly career. 


OTHER TOPES AT SONART. 

11. The remaining Topes at Sonari are all of small 
dimensions.* The most perfect were Nos. 3, 5, and 8 ; 
but even these had been opened before, and on the 
removal of a little rubbish in No. 3, the broken 
chamber was discovered quite empty. Nos. "4, 6, 
and 7, were mere circular foundations. No. 8 has a 
diameter of 15|^ feet, with a present height of 6 feet. 
The bottom of the chamber is 8 feet above the ground. 
No. 5 is a nearly perfect little Tope. It is 14 feet 4 
inches in diameter at base with a height of 9 feet. 
The upper diameter is 10 feet 4 inches. The terrace 
is 2^ feet in breadth, and foot in height. Its 
whole height could not have been more than 12 ^ feet. 
No. 8 is very tnuch ruined. It has a diametef of 12^^ 
feet^ with a terrace 3 feet broad and 3 feet high. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TOPES OF SATDHiCRA. 

1. The group of Topes known as the Satdhdra 
Topes are situated on the left hank of the Besali River 
just beloAV the junction of the Ghora-pachdr River.* 
Sat-dhdra means literally the “hundred streams/' 
and the place most probably received its name from 
the number of streams which meet at this point. The 
hill on which the Topes stand here forms a perpen- 
dicular cliff, beneath which flows the Besali River 
through a deep rocky glen. The view up the river 
is one of the most beautiful I have seen in India. 
Above are the Topes, those mysterious piles which 
have baffled the great destroyer Time for upwards of 
two thousand years. Beneath are the clear emerald 
waters of the Besali; on one side darkly shadowed' 
by the overhanging trees and frowning cliffs; bn the 
other side sparkling bright in the noon-day sun. The 
Selection of thi|J|||ely spot Buddhist 

a lively apprecaation of the 
Plates I. 
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beauties of that nature which he worshipped under 
the name of Dharma. 

2. The Topes are situated about two miles to the 
W.S.W. of the small village of Firozpur^ and about 

. three miles from the village of Sonari. The largest 
of the Tojjes is now a vast ruinous mound of brick- 
work that has once been faced with stone like the 
great Tope at Sdnclii, which it almost rivals in size.* 
The base of the dome is 101 feet in diameter ; but its 
present height is only 30 feet. The terrace is 9 feet 
wide with a heig’ht of 12 feet above the gi’ound. The 
total height therefore is 42 feet as it how stands ; but 
as the hemisphere was an essential part of every 
Tope, the height could not have been less than the 
radius, or 60^ feet j and was most probably some- 
what more. The Tope was crowned by a Buddhist 
railing, of which several pillars still remain lying 
together upon the terrace. Some pillars of the square 
pedestal also remain ; and there can be no doubt that 
this Tope was once completed with the cAatta pinnacle^ 

the account of 

Hhe Mnchi T^a. ' * 

3. The efrcular railing which surrounded the top 
consisted of pillars 2 feet inches in height with U 
section of 9 iUohes face, and 7 inches side, 'ifiiere 

' were only? two raiis, each 40 inches deep, and 3|^' 
incites tlnck. The wim^^ 

trave or coping, lOf iabhes high 9 ifiches thick. ' 
The square iraiiimg of pillars of the* 

* See PJftt6'XXYi).'^vf8i'. t . 
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$aQie sectio]Qi ; but ag thera \rere three railsr the pillars 
were 3 feet 5 inches in height. They were ornamented 
with the usual medallions, of full and half lotus 
flowers. 

4. A perpendicular shaft was sunk to a depth of. 
10' feet, but without any discovery. As the great 
brick Tope at Sanchi had not yielded any relics, and 
as we were pressed for time, we gave up the farther 
opening of this Tope. My own opinion regarding 
these large Topes is that the relics were always placed 
near the top so as to be readily accessible for the 
purpose of showing them to the peojde on stated 
festivals. Now as the great Satdhhra Tope has cer- 
tainly lost at least ten feet of its height, and probably 
more, it seemed to mo very unlikely that any relics 
would be found in it : but, had time permitted, I 
should have carried down the shaft to the level of the 
ground. 

'6. Around this Tope there jare three of those re- 
mni’kable solid masses of building, of wMch one has 
already been described in my account of the Great 
Tope at Sonari. . The first, which is half engaged in 
the northern wall of the court-yard^ is 55 feet long 
from east to west, and 48 feet broad, with an average 
height of from 16 to 18 feet. 
immediately outside the westeKa WaH t^^^ 
iyardy ie 80 feet long from hea^ 

l^t tbfrd fe state. 

It fr«m the 80ebnd>^^f^ 

edge of, the efiff rivenj ;tlm 



this side Being* buift up to a considerable height. This 
building is about 98 feet long and 55 feet broad, with 
an average height of 16 :feet above the ground. It is 
pierced on the eastern side with a doorway leading 
into ah op|n passage, from which a flight of steps, 41- 
feet wide^ ascends towards the north to the top of the 
platform. All of these buildings were most probably 
temples, of which nothing but the raised basements 
now remain. The people know them by the common 
name of Siddh^ka-maMn, or saints’ houses.” As 
the term Siddha, the " perfected,” or “ finished,” was 
a common title of the Bodhisatwas, it is probable 
that these places are only the remains of their resi- 
dences. 


NO. 2 TOPE.~SATDH1rA. 

6. This ruined Tope stands at a distance of 230 
feet to the N.N.W. of the great Tope. It is 24 feet 
in diameter, but only 8 feet in height, and has a trace 
of a small raised terrace.* A shaft was sunk in it to a 
depth of 6 feet, when some stones falling in, two small 
steatite caskets were seen lying at the bottom. The 
stones WCTe loose j there was no trace of any chamber j 
and the cahkefs were both iauch discoloured on the 
upper snrfece. It ■hi.'eviden^^ tibe Tope 

had been opened villagers j who, find- 
ing nothing ; hut :a few caldned! htnies, had replaced 
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the relic-cdskets^ and filled up thO holes again with 
loose stones. 

7. These caskets are of a pale mottled steatite, each 
three inches in diametei', and two inches in height. 
They are inscribed inside the lids, the one^ith S&ri- 
putasa “ (Relics) of Sabiputba/^ and the other with 
Maha-MogalanascC (Relics) of Maha MogAlana.” 
See Plate XXV., figs. 4, 5. The history of these two 
holy men, the right and left hand disciples of Buddha, 
has already been given in my account of the opening 
of No. 3 Tope at Stoclii. The only real difference 
between the alphabetical characters of the Shnchi and 
Satdhara inscriptions, is in the position of the vowel a, 
which, in the Sanchi legend, is attached to the top of 
the m, whereas in the 8atdbhra legend it is attached 
to the middle of the letter. This variety may have 
been only a mere matter of taste with the engi’aver j 
but as it is also possible that it may be the result of a 
difference of date, it is worthy of remark. 


NO 7 TOPE.— SATDHArA. 

8. This Tope is similar in all respects to that 
which has just been described, but somewhat more 
perfects* The diameter of the hemisphere is 24 feet ; 
the terrace is 2 feet broiid J And the whole height at 
ij^*c©eAt is 9 . feetf - sunk down to the 

cmiteA to a dejp'th of 4^ feetj .when A large^^, to 
shaped slab> 8 inches ^was rtoohed. v 
i*?;. ' .i' ■ ■ V' ; Plate' XX 1;: • 
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beings raised we saw a chainbeiy 1 foot 8 inches long- 
from north to south, by 1 foot 3 inches broad, and 1 
foot 6^ inches in depth. The bottom of the chamber 
was therefore only 1 foot 3|^ inches above the terrace. 
In the chamber there were two red earthenware pots, 
or covers, shaped like beehives. See Plate XXV., %s. 
8 and 9. On raising the larger cover, which was 11^ 
inches in height, we saw a cylindrical red earthen- 
ware boi, 7^ inches in diameter, closed by a domed 
lid. There was no inscription of any kind. The 
mouth of this vase is broken in two places j and I 
believe that it was an alms-dish of the holy man 
whose relics were here enshrined. 

9. On raising the smaller cover, which was 9| 
inches in height, we found a similar red earthenwarfe 
box, containing two small caskets, one of steatite and 
the other of red earthenware, and both without 
inscriptions. Of these relics, therefore, anthing 
mor^ can be said, than that they are probably the 
remains of some of the principal teachers of the 
Satdh^ra fraternity. 


10. The retnaining Topes at Satdhara are now 
little more than mere circles of stone, from 12 to 20 
feet in diameter* Two of them are hollow in the 


centre, and contain trees j and it is therefore possible 
that flte^se Cifciiittr walls may once have been dinly the 


enclosines aro^d different holy trees. Itis reipark- 
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able^ however, that at Satdh^ra we fouEd one solitary 
trace of the real builders of these Topes, in the natn 
of Buddha Bitha, or " Buddha’s Topes/’ which is th 
name stiU current amongst the people for thes( 
massive and mysterious piles. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TOPES AT BIIOJPUR; 

1. The Buddhist remains at this place were first 
visited by my brother, who gave a brief notice of 
them under the name of the Pipaliya-Bijoli Topes.’^* 
The former name is so common in this part of the 
country, that it is the usual practice to add the name 
of Bijoli to distinguish it from the other Pipaliyas. 
In the same way Shnchi is invariably called S&nchi- 
Kdnakhera, to distinguish it from two other places of 
the same name. As Bhojpur has long been a deserted 
village, my brother probably never heard of its name. 
The ruined houses of Bhojpur, however, still remain 
on the hiU between the Topes, and I have adopted 
this name in preference to the others, as it may possi- 
bly h6.Ve had some connection with the monastic estab- 
lishment in the midst of which it is situated. 

■ 2. l^e Topes of Bhojpnrt stand on the southern 
enid of a lOw range- of hills, 6 miles to the S.S.E. of 
Bl^a, and 7; miles to the E.S*E, of S^nchi. To 
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tho S,S.W. elands the celebrated Fort of Rayseiij 
which offered so gallant a resistance to the treacherous 
Shir Shdh. On the west the great Sdnchi Tope, and oft 
the east the Andher Topes are all distinctly visible. 

3. The Topes are situated' on the south-east corner . 
of the hillj on four successive stages, rising one above 
the other, and separated by rocky ledges, which here 
and there have been formed into rude steps. The 
principal Topes stand on the uppermost stage,* and 
are very nearly in a straight line from^north to south. 
On the same stage, to the east, are the ruined houses 
of Bhojpur, and to the west are the remains of a 
large square solid building, 96 feet long by 84 feet 
broad. The ruins of a second building kftown by two 
names, either as /Sii(?<?A"^i»-:»i<^%,the ‘‘Sa|nt^ house;” 
or,: m Mddhu~DeO"ka-mandar, the Temple of Mh- 
dhava Deya,” that is, ICrishna, ai*e 113 feet long froin 
east to west, and 82 feet broadb and upwards of 20 
feet* , iui height. . The walls slope , considerably, and 
are supported by square towers of small projeetion at 
the cffmers. The entrance is in the north-east corner, 
from which a flight of steps leads to the top of the 
terrace, which *is covered ydth grass. At the western 
end there is a small rained temple,! of Which the 
• Seventeen feet High on north s and twenty-eight 


feet high on the other- uides. vThe.y^8.hftTe n elopnnf ws iheh ' 
'Sir 'iiiho]^|hed 'aketchw ’^h'' 

a solid t<erraceytl|e:' 
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doorway and a few pillars are still standing. The 
enshrined figure of Buddha is scjuatted in the iisual 
imannCT, with the soles of the feet turned up, the 
right hand lying over the knee, and the left placed in 
the lap. To the right and left of the head there are 
represent.atiohs of Topes and other ornaments. ' Be- 
low, there is the following inscription in characters of 
the seventh or eighth century, similar to that which I 
extracted from the ShniSth Tope near Benares. 

Y6 Dharmmd hetu prabhavaf lietun teshdn Tatlidgato 
Hyavadut tcdidn cha yo nirodha^ emm vddi Makasfi^amdnas. 

Of all tilings springing from cause, that cause hath the 
TATHAaATA explained. The cause of their extinction the great 
ascetic hath j^o declared.’’ 

Dharmt is jieradriified Nature, or all existing things. 
2'aiMgata and Maha Srdmana are names of Buddha. 
Besides this figure of Buddha, there are Ihme small 
broken images^ of which one is recognizable as Surya, 
or the Sun, with his SCven-horsed chariot represented 
on the pedestal. .. 

stage OP TOPES. 

No* i Tope, A,. — Bhojpub. 

4. i^H^re ^ is a c^iikdei^hle breach on the south 
side of this Topp/ JtLhRt the. heipisphere of dry stones 
i| j^rjfeet>.ei^ptu?g fhe upper surf 

me|er of the QC feet ^ hichiSy i^d the 
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height of the cylindridal plinth abdve thig terrace is 4 
feet* 'Hie terrace itself is 11^ feet in breadt^and 6 
feet in height* The height above the terrace is S4 
feet 8 inches.* A shaft was sunk to a depth of 13 
feet without any discovery being made j and as we 
were pressed for time, we were reluctantly obliged to 
leave the excavation unfinished. I feel confident, 
however, that the complete excavation of this Tope 
will lead to some important discovery, perhaps more 
interesting than any that has yet been made* The 
Tope is situated m an enclosure S52 feet long by 214 
feet broad* 


No. 9 Tors, B.-— Bhojpto. 

6. This is one of the most perfect of all the Topes 
around BMlsa. The top is, of course, gone, but 
the double flight of stfeps to the west is still complet^ 
and the traveller may mount the terrace and pSiam^' 
bulat^ the Tope. Itjatands just 200 feet to the south 
of the ;^eat Tope, arid is surrounded by saf eri^lbsuVe 
240 feet Iprig, arid 210 feet broadv -The base bJ f^he 
hemisphere is 80 feet in diamefta*, and its present 
height, including the cylindrical plinth of 4 ' feef^’ is 
l4|i feet* The terrace is 6 ifeet brcmd rind 7 Jfeet 
higl^n It is iriached by a dottble sti^ 

^ a liftndirigy 7 *^et 

W ffe- The 
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6. A Blifeft was sunk down the middle, wlueliy at 
the end of two hours’ labour, had reached the relic* 
chamber, at a height of Of feet above the terrace. 
The chamber was a square of 1| foot, with a depth of 
1| foot. Inside we found a hemispherical cover of red 
earthenware, 9 inches in height, and 1 foot 4 inches 
in diameter, beneath which was a red earthenware 
box, 8^ inches in its gi*eatest diameter, and 6 inches 
in height. The lid had been thickly coated with 
whitewash, on which the traces of ink letters were yet 
visible j but so much of the whitewash had peeled off 
in the lapse of ages, that not even a single letter was 
legible. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
relic-casket found inside is the most curious and costly 
of all our discoveries. The lid of the box was wliite- 
washed inside, and the white colour is as fresh as if it 
had been recently done. On seeing this T; could not 
help wishing that the inscription had been placed 
inside the lid. > 

7. The relic-casket is a small crystal Tope^ with its 

terwEiCi^ p^th^ hemisphe dome, square pedestal, 
and doiible chatta pinnacle, all complete. It is shown 
in half ^ placed inside the 

.eartheawnre hox in it was found. The tpp is 
pierced shaft, to which 

the pinnacle sniper. ; pie; hettoni of^the 

shaft is toe n^Ci^mnher*^ 

niinute.piec^ hf bone* '>;In -toe red;, eartoenware/hox 
there wereiseveral shialkpieces ? (rf and a -s^!^ 

of toe jtoyen: predona, j placed alpng^to 
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the relics of an eminent person. These consisted of 
4 thin, round bits of gold, weighing altogether only a 
few grains, 1 bead of garnet, or Badafcshdni ruby^ 1 
crystal bead, 2 beads of pale ^eenish crystal, and 
sohie minute fragments of peari. ■Foi\ another series 
of the seven precious things, see my account of the 
opening of N6. 3 Tope at 8&nchi, in which the pre- 
cious metal is omitted. / 


No. 8 Tope, C.— BHOJPua. 

8. This was a ruinous-loohing mound, 14 feet in 
height, but with a slight trace of Circular form on 
one side. The shaft was sunk down the centre to a 
depth of eight feet, but without any discovery. From 
the best measurements that I' could make, the dia- 
meter appeared to be about 40 feet, or one foot more 
than that of No. 2 Tope. Now, the relics of that 
Tope were found at a height of more than 15 feet 
above tjie ground) and as the remains of this Tope 
wei«^idy 14 feet high, we concluded that the relics 
bad long ago been removed along vdth the upper half 
of the!Tope. * One curious fact which we observed 
was that the Tope had been built in four distinct, 
quadrants of mason^, meeting at a point, by which 
means the ceiifre of the structure was acdUrately 
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V No. ^ 

9. This Tope stands in an enclosure of 130 feet 

square, and 750 feet due south from No. 2. The base 
of the hemisphere is 31 feet 2 inches in diameter. It is 
raised on a cylindrical plinth 3 feet in height above 
the terrace, wliich is itself 3^ feet, in breadth, and .4^ 
feet in height. The present height of the Tope is 16 
feet. A shaft was sunk down the centre, which ‘ 
reached the relic-chamber at a depth of 5^ feet. The 
chamber itself was 2 feet 5 inches deep; tbq level 
of the bottom being 4 feet 4 inches above the terrace; 
In the chamber we found a black earthenware box 
(see Plate XXYI*, %• 0), containing an earthenware 
bowl covered by a lid of the same material, on which 
is the word ^ Mun, the holy” — a title generally 
applied to Buddha himself. ^Inside the bowl was^ a 
small cry.stal casket, with a perfectly flat lid. This 
casket is remarkable for the thinness of its sides, 
which in such a hard material must have been most 
difficult of execution. This casket contained nothing 
but a little brownish-ired powder, which I believe to 
be only a portion of the dust which had found its way 
into all the relicrchambers in the lapse of ages. I 
presunlc, therefore,, that this Tope had he^ opened by 
the villagers. . ^ 

10. To the east of this Tope, at a distance of 60 
feet, there is the circular foundation of another Tope^ 
18 feet in diameter, with a td^ace 8 feet in breadth; 
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and beyond this, ag’ain, , there is another “ of the same 
dimensions. 'f , i . ^ ^ 

SECOND STAGE OF TOPE&. 

jfr- .-'. .-;v •■■• ' ■.■ ^ 

No, 7 Tope, a.r-DHojpUB. , ' 

11. This Tope is siti^i^ted on the eastern edgn of 
the second stage, at a distance of ^0 feet from the 
Great Tope, on the uppermost platform. The did- 
meter of the hemisphere is 82 feet ^4 inches, and its 
present height is 1,1 feet above the cylindrical plinthy 
which is only 1 foot 8 inches in height- The terrace 
is very small for a Tope of this size,^ its breadth 
being only 1 foot 8 inches, and its heig^'ht 1|^ foot. 
The whole height of the Tope is therefore little more 
than 14 feet, 

12. A shaft was sunk as usual, down the centre j 

hilt at a depth of less than 3 f^t the edge of the 
relic-chamber was discovered on the south side of the 
excajfa^on. On measurement, the centre of the^reUer 
chamber was fouml to be. 3 feet to the soutfr Of the 
centre pf the /Tope, In cases of this njwhyii: 

suspect that, a se.cond chamhe^ has fo?mJef jy exist^} 
such as we found;, in Tope ■ ' hj .;Bhojpur 

(Bee Plate 6), Spd 

i^henvopened by the /^agera, ^ A^'prcanfeptiye 
piikl^ suppc^tipn vas ^^nnd,in dij^pj^tfon an'd 
contents of the iclicHdmpher. J^e oC^e side eht#s 



was displaced, and its end thrust some three inches 
into the chaifiber. The lid of the red earthenware 
ho:x was separated .from the bottom, and each half 
contained an earthenware ‘Vase, both without lids, and 
one with a hf hkeu heek. The whole chamber was 
full of leaves and earth, and small stones, amongst 
which rulbbigh we found the lids of the two vases. 
Now, the relic-chamber, w|^ch was 9 feet 8 inches 
above the terrace, was only lo feet square and 8 inches 
deep. It could scarcely, therefore, have been in- 
tended to hold both of the vases which were found in 
it. One of these vases was, no doubt, originally 
placed in the red earthenware box and it is possible 
that the Othhr vase may have been placed in the 
corner of the chamber j but it seems to me more pro- 
bable that it should have been placed in another 
chamber, 

13, Both of these earthenware vases are inscribed ; 
and as these are the only inscriptions that were found 
at Bhojpur their occurrence is remarkable. The red 
earthenware box is shb^ in Plate XXVII., %. 8, on 
a scale of one-eighth’bf the original size. . The larger 
► vase is given in figi 4 of the same Plate. It is 4| 
inches in Jje^'ht amd fi| inches in breadth«^the ividth 
of the hecl^ wld^^ & being; 8 inehes. ^e 

upper i^iriace'is brn^ witha sueeession of dotted 
figures; and on" ihe bowl is the legend 

PMtPf ^ tl^ simple iasoriptidii is a 

curious ^ahd imexpected illustration oif the most com- 
mon punislunent^M^^^^ in the 
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andent Buddhist Church. The punishmeht of ^^derr 
gradation” was awarded for iiidecent conversation, or 
for immoral behaviour, or for causing* dissensions 
amongst the fi*aternity.* The Patito (Sanskrit 
Patitya) must therefoi’e have been guilty of one of 
these thi’ee sins. The ceremony f of degradation 
consisted in turning’ the oft’endePs alms-dish upside 
down, in which position it was left until reconciliation 
had taken place, when the alms-dish was again set 
upright. In the present ease we may suppose that 
the offending, monk had died during his degradation, 
and that his ahns-dish had been thus inscribed at 
his own request as a mark of his penitence and 
humility. 

14. The smaller vase is of red earthenware, 
inches in height and nearly 5 inches in width. On 
the upper surface of the bowl is the legend Upahita- 
hasa, ‘^Relics of Upahitaka,” w’hich w’as no doubt 
the name of one of the leading monks of the Bhojpur 
fraternity. 

• 1®. It is scarcely possible to determine the iige of 
this Tope except conjecturally. The forms of the 
alphabetical characters in the two inscriptions shpiv 
that its date cannot be much later than the..end of the 
third century before our era ) while the lownesP of the’ 
pUhth on which the dome stands Shows thaf it was’ 
most probably erected in the be^miing of 

. . \ Oaoma 4e Koto#— A nalym of j in Asiajtic .P®*; 

saai^es of Bengal; XX. 83. 
t Ditto, ditto, p. 87. ^ ' ■ 
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reig’n. The date may therefore be stated approxi- 
mately as the latter half of the third century before 
the Christian era. 


No. 8 Tope, b. — B hojpor. 

16. This is the largest Tope on the second stage of 
the hill, the base of the dome being 38 J feet in 
diameter. It stands to the south-west of the last 
Tope at a distance of 200 feet in the direction of 
No. 4 Tope.* The plinth is raised 3 feet above the 
terrace, which is 5 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 6^ 
feet in height, with a slope of 0 inches. As the 
height of the mound is now only 19^ feet, or only two- 
thirds of the original height of the Tope, it is not to be 
wondered at that the shaft which we sank down to the 
level of the terrace should have yielded no relics. 


No. 9 Tope, c. — Bhojpub. 

17. At 160 feet to the S.S.E. of the Tope, there 
is another of less size but equally ruinous. The, base 
of the dome is 29 feet in diameter, and the height of 
the cylindrical plinth is 1^ foot. The terrace is 2^ feet 
broad, an^ with a slight slope out- 

wards. The whole heig'ht is now only a little more 
than 14 feet. The usiml shaft was sunk to a depth 
of nearly seven feet to the relic-camber, in which 
• Pig, 6, Plate XXVli. 
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was a Wgfe box of red earthenware, Inside this was 
a double steatite vase* of a mottled purple colour, 
containing' an abundance of human bones amongfst 
which the following are recognizable : — 

Portion of temporal bono. 

Portion of parietal bone. The internal surface still retains the 
branching lines called sulci meningei. These portions of the 
skull are very much solidified, which proves that they belonged 
to an old person. 

Three incisors^ or front teeth. 

One molar y or back tooth, not fully developed, and therefore the 
backmost, or wisdom tooth. 

Portions of ulnay forming the lower end of long arm bone. 

Portions of tibia ? 

Portions of femur y or thigh bone, with the linea aspera still 
strongly marked. 

Portions o( phalanges unguiuMy or finger bones. 


No. 10 Tope, d.— Bhojpur. 

18". X^is ruinous Tope had a diameter of 19 feet, 
with a terrace 2 feet 8 inches broad and 8 feet in 
height. The whole height was only feet. On 
removing a few stones we found a chamber, 1 foot 
square and 1 foot deep, filled with leaves and rubbish, 
and containing one complete earthenware box, and a 
part of a second. In the box there were a few small 
pieces of bone mixed with leaves and gravel. This 

• See Plate XXVII., fig> 8. The lid of the box is iteelf 
formed into a small box; • ' 
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Tope had therefore certainly been opened before by 
the villagers. 


No. 11. Tope, e. — Bhojpur. 

19. A -tree was growing in the middle of this 
ruined Tope which is only 15|^ feet in diameter, with 
a terrace 3^ feet broad, and 5 feet high. On the 
west a double flight of steps 3| feet broad meet at a 
landing feet long’ by 4| feet broad. The removal 
of a few stones showed a chamber 18 iitches square, 
and 13 inches deep, the bottom being on a level with 
the terrace. In the chamber we found a round 
earthen jar full of bits of bone, leaves, and rubbish. 
Like the last Tope, this had evidently been opened 
before. 


20. The remaining Topes on the second stage of 
the hill may be described in a few words. 

No. 12 Tope, f, and No. 13, g, have each a 
diameter of 17 feet. No. 14, h, has a diameter of 
17f, and No. 15, i, of 18| feet, the present height 
being only 4 feet. No. 16, j, has a diameter of 231- 
feet, with a terrace 3 feet broad. 

No. 17, k, has a diameter of 19^ feet, and a height 
of ^ feet. On removing a few stones we found two 
relic-chambers at a height of 5 feet above the ground. 
The chambers stood respectively to the N.E. and 
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S.W. of each other, although the direction of their 
sides corresponded with the north, south, east, and 
west. See Plate XXX., fig. 5. One chamber was 
9 inches square, and the other only 7 inches square. 
Inside we found the remains of earthenware pots 
and bits of bone mixed with leaves and rubbish. This 
Tope had also been opened by the villagers. 

No. 18, 1, has a diameter of feet, and No. 
19, m, of 13 feet j No. 20, n, is a mere circulai* 
foundation j No. 21, o, has a diameter of 18|^ feet j 
and No. p, of 9 ^ feet, with a terrace of 1 foot 1 
inches. 


THIRD STAGE OP TOPES.— BHpJPUR. 

21. The third stage or platform of the hill is 
very nan'ow, and has only a few Topes, all of which 
are of small size. 

No. 2*3, q, has a diameter of 19 feet, and a terrace 
of 14 foot. A chamber was found in this Topq at a 
height of only 3 feet above the ground. It was 
foot long, 1| foot broad, and 9 inches deep; and it 
contained tliree earthenware jars filled with earth and 
■leaves. ■ . . 

No. 24, r, is 6 feet in diameter; and is the sniallest 
at Bhojpur ; No. 25, 8, is 9 feet in diameter, with a 
leirace of only 6 inches ; No. 26," t, is 8 feet in diameter 
tilth a terrace of 14 inches j No. 27, n, is 7i feet in 
diameter ; No. §8, y, is 10 feet ; and No. 29, w, is 7 
feet. ■ ■ i --'; ^ 
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LOWERMOST STAGE OP TOPES.— BHOJPUR. 

2Q, There are only eight Topes now remaining 
• on this platform of the hill all lying in a direction 
from north to south, and parallel to the other series. 

No. 80 Tope, a, is 8 j feet in diameter and 2 feet 
high, \\dth a terrace of 1 foot 6 inches ; No. 31, /3, is 
10|^ feet in diameter; No. 82, y, is 9 feet; No. 38, 
S, is 13 feet ; No. 34, £, is 10 feet ; and No. 35, 2^, is 
17|- feet in ‘"diameter. All these Topes are standing 
close together at the northern end of the platform. 
At 600 feet to the south are the remains of No. 36 
Tope, t|, and again at 600 feet to the south of this is 
No. 37 Tope, 6, which is now a mere mound of stones 
with a diameter of between 30 and 40 feet. A shaft 
was sunk down the centi*e of this Tope to the solid 
rock without any discovery. 

. 23. A more careful examination of all the little 
heaps of stones lying about these different stages of 
the hill would no doubt discover some ten or even 
twenty more of these small Topes; but as they have 
all long ago been rifled by the villagers the labour 
would be completely thrown away. The old village 
of BhojpUr was no doubt entirely built of stones 
taken from these little Topes, and from the surround- 
ing walls of the great Topes. This will fully* account 

interest amongst so many 
Topes ; as not more than five, or perhaps six, of tihet 
largest had escaped the hands of the spoilers. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ANDIIER TOPES. 

1. The little village of Andher is situ^ed at the 
foot of a hill 104 miles to the south-west of Bhilsa^ 
and 5 miles to the west of Bhojpur. The Topes are 
perched on the northern declivity of the hill just two 
miles from Andher, and on the very edge of the clifl^ 
about 600 feet above the plain. The position is a 
very fine one, from which the eye wanders over the 
whole of the Bhilsa district to the north, till checked 
by the blue hills beyond Gyfi.raspur, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. The Great Tope at Sdnchi, the 
LohSrijgi rock at Bhilsa, and the holy hill of Udaya- 
giri, are the most conspi^ous 4 ^bjects in the landscape. 
■Nearer, and almost beneath one^s feet, are the nu- 
iherous Topes of Bhojpur.* 

NO 1 TOPK—ANDHER. " 

i!8f T^ is pne of the few Tppps whi^^ 
Bhddhist railing still standing. t - Its preservation 
re,, ■ * See Plates I.. and. V.-,- ' ^ 

' ; tSw Plate XXVIII., 
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is no doubt due to the secluded and inaccessible posi- 
tion of the Topes, which are not largfe enough to 
attract the eye, although they can be distinctly seen 
when pointed out. The base of the dome, w^hich is 
30 feet 2 inches in diameter, rests on a cylindrical 
plinth only 4 feet in height. The terrace, feet 
wide and ’5 feet high, has a stone coping, along its 
outer edge, 15 inches in height, and 13 inches in 
thickness. This is the only instance of terrace-coping 
that now exists. From the st^de of the bas-reliefs of 
Topes on the Sanchi gatewaj^s, we had expected to 
have found some ten*aees surrounded by Buddhist 
railings, but we were disappointed, for not one of the 
numerous Topes excepting this has the slightest trace 
of a ledge of any kind. The rounded and massive 
coping forms an appropriate finish to the massive 
basement. On the west there is a double flight of 
steps, 4 feet 4 inches in width, which meet at a 
landing-place 7 feet S inches in length and 5^ feet in 
breadth. Several of the steps are perfect, 18|^ inches 
broad and 10 inches high; and, as the gateway is 
still standing^ we have here one of the most complete 
existing Specime®^ of the second-rate Tope. 

3, The base is enclosed by a Buddhist railing 7 
feet in height, with an entrance on the West formed 
in the same mannetv.^ of the Sdnchi Topes. 
The pillars are 5 feet 8| inches in height, with a 
section df 14;^ inchee fe inches side. There 

ate three railings broad, and 6;^ inches 

thicks ^; T^ same as that of the terrace. 
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The pillars are ornamented with full and half me- 
dallions formed of lotus and other flowers. The 
quadruple emblem of Dharma, which is seen on so 
many of the old coins, here occupies a medallion.* 
On one of the pillai*s there is a short inscription in 
the usual style : — 

Dhama Sivasa Main ddnam. 

Gift of Dharma-Siva’s mother.” 

The characters, which are very neatty cut and well 
formed, are appareutlj^ as old as those of the g’reat 
Sauchi Tope which dates in the reign of Asoka. 
The pillars of the entrance are carved on both sides, 
and the two outer ones on three sides. The principal 
subjects are: a wheel-pillar with a capital formed of 
two lions and an elephant, a holy tree surmounted by 
a chatta, and a Tope. There is also another scene in 
which several figures are seated in a circle, each on a 
small square couch. This may perhaps represent the 
meeting of one of the Buddhist Synods. The Tope 
is surrounded by the remains of a walled enclosure, 
and to the south there is one of those massive founda- 
tions which have already been described^ It is nearly 
70 feet long, and between 80 and 40 feet broad, but 
not more than 0 feet high at present. 

4. A shaft was sunk dowii to the centre of the 
hemfephere, where we found a chamberv 
square, and 18 inches in height oh one sidej^ by 10 
inches on the Opposite side. Within Fas a round 
*' See PUrte XXXII,, fig. 4,:.of thU Wiaic. , . 
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stone box; 0^ inches in height, inches broad at 
bottom, and only 5 J inches at top. The chamber, 
which is 3^ inches deep and 4 inches wide, contained 
nothing save a small quantity of black ^ashes and 
something like calcined nnt-sliells. The lid of the box 
is 2^ inches in height, domed, and slightly hollowed 
beneath. See Plate XXVIII., fig. 6. Three feet 
beneath this deposit, and on a level with the terrace, 
we found a second chamber, somewhat slightly formed, 
containing a hemispherical red earthenware vessel 10 
inches in diameter turned with the mouth downwards. 
Beneath this u'as a second vessel of red earthenware, 
8 j inches in diameter, containing a black earthenware 
bowl 7 inches in diameter and 3| inches in height. 
Lastly, inside the bowl there was a black earthenware 
vase 0 inches in diameter and 4| inches in height, 
with a small lid of the same material.* This vase 
was empty. See Plate XXVIll., fig. 7. 

NO. 2 TOPE.— ANDHER. 

6. One hundred and twenty feet to the snuth-east 
of the last, there is a second Tope of much smaller 
dimensions, but in a much more perfect state than 
these buildings are usually met witht The base of 
tlm dome, which is 18 feet 10 inches in diameter, rests 
on a cylindrical plinth 4 feet in height above the 
terracej which is 4 feet 4 inches broad and 0 feet 

* glass of tbese blaek vedels is beautiful! jr smooth, aud of 
a brigfe met^o lusfi*.^- v 
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hi^h. It is reached by a double flight of steps, 4 
feet 8 inches broad, each step being 6 inches high and 
14 inches in width. The whole height of the Tope 
as it now stands, is only 14 feet 7 inches.* 

6. A shaft was sunk down the centre of the Tope 
to the depth of 3^ feet, when we found the chamber 
1^ foot broad and 1 foot deep. The sides of this 
chamber were not in the meridian as usual, but bore 
57^ deg. and 147|^ deg. E. and W. respectively. 
Inside we found a large box of red earthenware, 9^ 
inches in diameter and 7^ inches in height, f containing 
a small flat casket of red earthenware and a tall 
steatite casket, both inscribed. Beside the earthen- 
ware box, and mixed with the leaves and rubbish 
which half filled the chamber, we found a large 
steatite vase with the neck partly broken, but luckily 
with the inscription complete. Tins chamber had 
evidently been opened before by the villagers. 

7. The flat earthenware casket is 3 inches in dia- 

meter, and nearly 1^ inch in height. J The inscription 
on th^ otttside of the lid is partially obliterated, but 
by suppljdng a few letters, the sense is easily com- 
pleted. , 

‘ Sajmimsa VAchkiputasa Gdt^ta Atevddno. 

** (Relics) of the emancipated Vi-CHHirruTRA (wn of Vachihi), the 
pupil of GoTi-PUTBA.’’ 

The relics of VlcHHi himself were found ' in No. 2 
■TbpeEtBfincluyfe: 

t; Plat^HlX., fig. 4.^ ' - ■ ; tPlato ^IX., fi^ 
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8. The tall steatite casket is inches in diameter 
at bottom/ and 2^ inches at top, with a height of 6^ 
inches. It is ornamented on the outside by bands of 
moulding, between which the whole surface is divided 
into triangles, alternately plain and barred.* The 
inscription on the top of the lid is — 

Sapurimsa Gotiputasa K&kanava Pahhdsanasa Kodinyegotasa. 
(Relics) of the emancipated son of Goti, KAkanava Prabha- 
• SANA, of the race of Kodini (or Kohudinya.)” 

In my account of the discoveries made in No. 
2 Tope at Sanchi, I have already stated all that 
I can suggest regarding Kakaruiva PrahMsarif who 
was the donor of V^chhi Suvijayata’s relics to the 
Sanchi fraternity. 

9. Tlie large steatite vasef is made of two pieces, 
which were fastened together with lac. Its orna- 
ments are similar to those of the great vase found 
in No. 2 Tope at Sonari; but the Andher vase has a 
narrow neck and no lid, and was once fiimished with 
a spout, for which the hole still remains. No trace 
of this spout could be found in the relic-chamber, but 
I presume that it was similar to those which are 
represented in the S&nchi bas-reliefs. See Plate 
XXXIII, figs. 20 and 21. On the upper rim of the 
neck there is the following inscription 

. Saj^ruasa MoffaUputaaa Ootipwta Atevdaino. 

“ (Helics) of the ebancipftt^' MoQALiPUTR^^^ the pupil of (Joti- 
■■■ ■"■powu.’*' 

10. Every thing thht I can collect regarding this 

* Mte XXliV^gv3. t Plate XXlX., %^^^ 
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celebrated personag’e has already been ftientioned. 
As the pupil of Grotiputra^ he was of course a con- 
temporary of Goti's other son, Kakana Prabhdsan j 
and it is therefore very natural that we should find 
their relics enshrined together. This Tope must of 
course be of the same age as No. 2 at Sanchi, or 
rather a few 3'^ears later, as Kakanava Prabhtlsan 
was still alive when the latter was erected. The date 
may therefore be tixed with some certainty in' 200 
B. C., when the religious enthusiasm excited by the 
zeal and example of Asoka was still fervent. 


NO. 3 TOPE.— ANDHER. 

11. This little Tope, which was the last that we 
had the pleasure of examining, was likewise one of 
the most complete iii its preservation, and one of the 
most interesting in its contents. It stands to the 
north-west of the other two, at a distance of rather 
more than 200 feet. The base of the dome is only 
15 feet iU' diameter, and the whole height of the Tope 
is just 12 feet.* The base stands on a cylindrical 
plinth 3 ^ feet above the terrace, which is 4 feet in 
width and the same in height. On the east there 
is a landing place, 6 feet by 4 feet, which is reached 
by a double flight of steps, 3 feet 2 inches in width. 

12. A shaft was sunk as usual down the centre of 
the Tope, and the relic-chamber was reachlH at a 
height of 1 foot 8 inches above the terrace. The 

* See Plate XXX., figsr l and 2. 
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chamber was 14 inches long by 18|^ inches broad, 
and the same in height. The side stones were placed 
so as to overlap at one end, thus forming a Swastika 
or mystic cross of the relic-chamber. See Plate XXX., 
figs. 3 and 4. Inside there was a large box of thin 
red earthenware, 7^ inches high and 7 inches broad, 
containing a tall steatite casket,* similar to that of 
Kakanava, which was found in the Tope just 
descnbed. This casket, however, is quite plain on 
the outside, with the exception of the ornamental 
bands. It is quite full of fragments of burnt 
bone. On the outside is caiwed the foUowinsf in- 
scription : — 

Sapurisasa H&ritiputasa. 

“ (Relics) of the emancipated Haiutiputra (son of Hiiriti).” 

Inside the lid is the following inscription, written 
in ink : — 

Am Devasa d&nam. 

“Gift of Aswa-Deva.” 

13. The relics of Hdriti-putra were therefore pre- 
sented to the Andher fraternity by Aswa Deva. As 
another portion of his relics was found in No. 2 Tope 
at Sanchi, enshrined in the same casket with those of 
Majhima and Kfisapa Gota, the two missionaries to 
the Hemawanta, there can be little doubt that he was 
a contemporary of those once celebrated men 3 and 
that he. was one of the principal Buddhist teachers of 
the age of Asoka. The date of the Tope may there- 
* See Plate XXX., fig. 6. 
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fore be fixed with some certainty in the end of the 
third century before the Christian era, which will 
make the ink writing* of the relic-casket about two 
centuries and a half older than that of the Papyri of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SYMBOLS OF BUDDHA, DHARMA, AND SANGHA. 

1. In my account of the sculptured ornaments of 
the different Topes, frequent mention is made of the 
symbols of Buddha and Dharma, which occur either 
singfly or united amongst the bas-reliefs at Sanchi, 
and on many of the most ancient coins of India. The 
summits of the Shnchi gateways are crowned with 
these symbols. They occur as objects of worship 
amongst the bas-reliefs, supported either on pillars or 
on altars. They form ornaments for the arms and 
standards i|)f the soldiers; and they are frequently 
placed both at the beginning and end of inscriptions. 

2. The Triad of the Buddhists, which has already 
been explained, consisted of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha. ‘ Buddha was Spirit, or Divine Intelligence ; 
Dharma was Matter, or Concrete Nature; and San- 
gha, ^e " union” of the two, was the universe. This 
was the esoteric or metaphysical explanation of the 
terms ; but according to the exoteric doctrine, Buddha 
was Shkya Sinha, the mortal author of the Buddhist 
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faith: Dharma was the religion, or the. “Law,’’* 
and Sang'ha was the “ cong’regfatiqii” of the faithful. 
By the orthodox believers, Buddha was held to be 
the chief person of the Triad, and the Supreme First 
Cause and Creator of all things ; but the Materialists 
exalted Dharma to the chief place, and taught that 
Buddha, or Spirit, was only an emanation from 
Prajnd, or Nature, which was the Divine Source 
of all. 

3. The symbol of Buddha was, I believe, the 
wheel; Avhich in its revolution was emblematic of 
the passage of the soul through the circle of the 
various forms of existence. Hence, the wheel, or whole 
circle, was typicial of any one who, after obtaining 
nirvana, or emancipation from this mortal coil, had 
completed the circle of his existence, and was no longer 
subject to transmigration. Such a person was 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist religion, who 
was commonly called the .MaM Chakravartti 
or Supreme Lord of the Universe ; or, more literally, 
the Great King who hath turned the wheel (of trans- 
migra^on). In the institutes of Manu,j; transmi- 
gration is compared to the wheel of a car ; and again, 
in the Yishnu Purana,§ “the mark of Yishnu’s dis- 

* The Buddhist reverence for Dharma^ or the liaw, will remind 
the English reader of the law in the Old Testament, 
t See Fo-kwe-ki, c. XX., n. 10; and also Prinsep’s Journal, 
vol. vii., p. 106, where Tumour states that as Buddha's atliributes 
were those of a Cha^avartti Raja, so was he called by that title, 
t Chap, xii., si. 124. 

§ Wilson’s Translation, p. 101. 
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cus” is said to be “ visible on the hand of one Avbo is 
bom to be a univeiisal emperor” (CJiakravartti). 

4. The wheel is the central emblem on the summit 
of each of the Sanchi gateways. Tliis would seem to 
have been its usual position, and it was, no doubt, 
significant of the supremacy of Buddha. In the 
MahaAvanso, Baja Sirinago of Ceylon is stated to have 
inserted gems in the centre of each of the four 
emblems of the “ Sun” on the Mahti Stupo, or Great 
Tope.* This, perhaps, points to the absorption of the 
ancient sun-AVorship into Buddhism ; for the wheel 
was one of the most common and obvious emblems of 
the sun. 

5. In Plate XXXI., I have collected together 
several illustrations of the wheel-symbol of Buddha 
frbm the Sdnchi bas-reliefs, and from coins. 

Fig*. 1. Bas-relief on a pillar of the western en- 
trance of No. 2 Tope at Sdnchi. A man and woman 
are represented perambulating the pillar. The illus- 
tration shows the importance attached to this symbol 
by the Buddhists of Asoka’s age. The same wheel- 
pillar occiu*s again at the northern entrance. 

Fig. 2. Central emblem on the summit of each of 
the four S&nchi gateways.f 

« 

* Mahawanso, p, 229. 

t See Plate XXXI., fig, 7, for the celebrated wheel and club of 
Surya^ from Udayagiri. This was the god whom the Greeks of 
Alexander’s army mistook for Hercules ; but one of them has pre- 
served the true name in Sopoa&'iof, or Si^rya the Sun- 
God.” 

^ A A 
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Figfs. 8, 4. Keverses of coins found at Ujain — 
quadruple emblems of the sun. it,. 

rigf. 5. Bas-relief on a pillar of the south g-ate of 
No. 2 Tope, and also on a pillar of the south g'ate of 
No. 3 Tope, both at S&nchi. 

Fig". 6. Bas-relief on a pillar at the eastern en- 
trance of No. 2 Tope, S^nchi. A figure is kneeling 
at its foot. 

Figs. 8, 9. On the earliest silver and copper coins 
found in all parts of India, fl'om NepW to Ceylon, 
and from Kandahar to the Delta of the Ganges. 

Fig*. 10. Ancient Hindu coin of brass, literally 
covered with Buddhist symbols. On the obverse is a 
bull j to the left, a peculiar symbol, which is found on 
other Buddhist coins, and on the necklace of Bud- 
dhist symbols on one of the S^chi gateways. Abo^ 
is the quadruple emblem of Dluxrma, On the reverse 
(in the middle), is a tree surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing ; below is a chaityay or, more probably. Mount 
Sumeru; to the right, a swAstikcby or mystic cross; 
and to the left, the symbol of Sangha, being the 
united emblems of Buddha and Dharma. The latter 
is placed uppermost, which I presume is intended to 
show the superiority of Dharma, or Concrete Nature, 
over BwrfdAa, or. Spirit. 

Fig. 11. Coins, both of silver and copper, found 
chiefly between the Indus and the Jumna. On the 
obverse is a deer, with branching horns, and before it a 
human figurer^lPlibe arm raised. Behind the deer an 
emblem Inscriptidn in old Indian F^li. 
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Mdjnya Kmattdcaa Amogha-hhatisa Mahardjasa. 
“(Coin) of the roy||J Kunanda, the brother of Amogha, the 

King.” 

,On the reverse is a ehaitya, or Mount Sumeru, sur- 
rounded by the monogram or symbol of DJmrma ; to 
the right, a tree in a Buddhist enclosure, and to the 
left, a swastika, and the unknown triangular symbol. 
Inscription in Ariano P&li the same as on the obverse. 

C’. The quadruple symbol of Buddha, which is 
found on the Ujain coins, and the quadruple symbol 
of Dharma which occurs on coin No. 10, and on one 
of the pillars at Andher, most probably have reference 
to the other four mortal Buddhas, Krakuchanda, Ka- 
nuha, KAsyapa, and Sdkya Muni. The four en- 
trances at Sanchi, and at the Great Tope in Ceylon, 
with their crowning symbols of Buddha, may, I 
think, be also referred to the same. 

7. Dharma, or Concrete Nature, was, I believe, 
neatly symbolized by a monogram which united the 
radical letters of the various elements of matter. 
According to the Puj&-hand,* “ all things with their 
v^a-mantras (radicals), came from Swaihdva (the ' 
self-existent), in this order : — 

Fi’om the vija of the letter Y, air. 

From that of the letter B, fire. 

From that of the letter V, water. 

From that of the letter h, earth. 

From that of the letter S, ' Mount Sumeru. 

* Oho of the SahsMt B’^dhlst wor^ of Nepal, quoted by 
Hodgson, p. 105. 
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Now it is curious that the old P41i equivalents of 
these letters forrn^ when combined together, a mono- 
gram of exactly the same shape as the symbol which 
I have attributed to Dharma. In Plate XXXII., fig. 3, 
I have given this monogram, with the single letters 
which compose it placed in a line below. In all the 
monogTams, both of the bas-reliefs and of the coins, 
the symbol is ci'ossed by a horizontal line in the 
middle, which I take to represent the lower stroke of 
the Phli letter , n, the radical of “ void space, or 
vacuity.” This, tlierefoi’e, must be the fifth element, 
the dMs of the Hindus, and tiie atOijp of the Greeks. 
The s^’inbol is thus strictly composed of the five 
radical letters of the five elements, y, air j r, fire ; v, 
water ; 1, earth ; and n, ether ; which when combined 
contain the letter ^ s, for Mount Sumeru, as well as 
the letter 5, m, or manas, or mind.* In Plate XXXII., 
I have given all the different specimens of this sym- 
bol that I can collect from various sources. 

Fig. 3 is the simple monogram, composed of the 
five rivdicM letters of the elements. 

Fig. 4 is a quadruple specimen of this symbol, from 
a bas-relief medallion on one of the pillars at Andher. 
The same is found on No. 10 coin of Plate XXXI. 

Fig. 8 shows the elemental symbol crowning the 
staff of a flag or military ensign. 

* A strong proof of the correctness of this explanation is fotind 
hi the smdstika, or mystic cross, which appears to he only a 
monogram or literal symbol of the old letters (f , sw, and if , tif 
or suti, which is the FaU form of thjs Sanskrit srvoiti. 
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Fig*. 0 is one of the ornaments from a necklace in 
the Siinchi bas-reliefs. 

Fig'. 10 is the same monogram, hut very highly 
ornamented. Two of these symbols are placed on 
the summits of the Sanchi gateways, one on each side 
of the wheel-symbol of Buddha. 

Fig’. 13 is a copper coin from the ruins of the 
ancient city of Ayodhya, or Ajudhya, in Oudh. 
The inscription in Old Pali is Vijaya Mitam, “ (coin) 
of ViJAYA Mitka.” In the centre is the monogram- 
matic symbol. Vijaya Mitra was most probably one 
of the ancient kings of Oudh, althoug’h his name is 
not to be found in the fabulous lists of any of the 
PuranaSi 

Fig. 14 is the reverse of a copper coin, procured 
from several old cities around Ujain. In the centi’e 
is the quadruple symbol of Dharma already de- 
scribed. 

Fig. 15 is from one of the Sanchi bas-reliefs, on a 
sword scabbai’d. 

Fig’. 16 is from the coins of the Indo-Scythian 
Kadphises. 

Fig. 17 is from the coins of Kunanda, the brother 
of Amogha. 

Fig. 18 is from the coins of Sosa, of the family of 
Gondophares. 

Fig. 19 is from the Sdnchi colonnade inscriptions. 

Fig. 20 is from the Sanchi colonnade inscriptions. » 

Fig. 21, from the Sdnchi bas-reliefs, shows the 
symbol placed on an altm*. 
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Fig'. 23, also from the Sanchi bas-reliefe of the 
South Gateway, gives a triple representation of the 
symbol of Dharma, which is most probably intended 
for the Buddhist triad of Bvddha, Dliarma, and 
8a7igha. 

8. The third member of the triad is represented in 
Plate XXXII., fig’. 1, from a bas-relief of Xo. 2 Tope 
at Sanchi. In this the wheel, or emblem of Buddha, 
is ])Iaced above the monogram or symbol of Dharina, 
perhaps to indicate the superiority of Spirit over 
Matter. On the obverse of coin No. 10, Plate XXXI., 
the symbol is represented in the contrary manner, 
M'ith the monogram of Dharma above, and the wheel 
of Buddha below. This, I presume, denotes the 
belief of the striker of the coin in the superiority of 
Dharma, or elemental Nature, over Buddha, or 
Spu’it. 

0. Two different spellings have been given for the 
name of sangha. Schlegel writes it iTJp sangga; and 
Professor H. H. Wilson, sanggka. The latter 
appears? to be the more correct reading, as the Bhilsa 
Tope inscriptions invariably spell it sangha, with 
the gh. 

10. The triple emblem, represented in fig*. 22, 
Plate XXXII., is one of the most valuable of the 
Sanchi sculptm-es, as it shows in the clearest and most 
unequivocal manner the absolute identity of the holy 
Brahmanical JagannAth with the ancient Buddhist 
Triad. The simikmig between the Buddhist pro- 
cession of images described by Fa Hian and that o. 
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the modern Mathydtrd of Jaganndth was first pointed 
out by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson.* * * § Colonel S3'ke8 
discovered that both processions took place at the 
same time of the year.f Mr, Laidlay, after noticing 
both of these facts, adds his opinion that the modern 
procession of J agannMi originated in the Buddhist 
practice described by Fa Hian.” He founds Ids 
opinion on the fact, that ^^in the ordinaiy native 
pictures of the amtdras of Vishnu, the ninth, or 
SauddJui Amtdro, is represented by a figure of 
Jay ann/fth, or the Hath Jdttrd.”'^. To these facts 
I can now add that of the absolute identity in form 
of the modern Jaganndtha and his brother Balardma, 
and sister Suhhadrd, with the Buddhist monogram or 
s3mibol of Dharma. This identity is rendered much 
more striking and convincing by the occurrence of 
the 83Uubol of Dharma in a triple form amongst 
the Sanchi bas-reliefs. In Plate XXXII., fig. 23, 1 
have given a sketch of Jaganndtha and his brother 
and sister side by side, with the triple s3unbol of 
Dharma from Sdnchi.§ 

11 . But there are still two points of coincidence 
winch, in my opinion, tend to complete the proof of 

• Journal of the Boynl Asiatic Society, vol. vii., p. 8. 

t Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, yol. vi., p. 420, n. 

J See his translation of the Po-kwe-ki, pp. 21 — 261. 

§ Another drawing of Jagannath, and his brother and sister, 
maybe found in vol. vi., p. 450, of the Journal 'of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. In this the identity df figure is even more 
striking. 
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the Buddhist origin of Jag^annatha. These are, the 
suspension of caste during- the festival/’ and “ the 
belief that the image contains the relics or bones of 
Krishna.” The first is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Buddhist faith, that was promulgated 
by the great teacher Sdkya Muni, and is so utterly 
repugnant to the deeply inwoven spirit of caste v liicdi 
pervades Brahmanism, that we may safely refer it to 
a Buddhist origin. The other is also not at all Brah- 
nianical, while, as we have seen throughout this work, 
it is eminently characteristic of Buddhism. 

12. When restored to its orig-inal monos-rammatie 
form, the figure of Jagannath, or the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, becomes clear and intelligible, but its present 
uncouth shape has taxed even the ingenious menda- 
city of a Brahman to account for. According to the 
learned, a king named Indradymma besought the 
divine artist Viswakarma to make a figure of Jagan- 
nath to contain the relics of Krishna. The artist 
promised on condition that he should not he dis- 
turbed^ But the king’s impatience interrupted the 
work in the midst, and the enraged artist immediately 
gave up his labour, and left the fig-ure of Jagannath 
without arms. A trace of the Buddhist origin of 
the name may perhaps be found in the fac^ that 
one of the cave temples of Ellorft is still called 
Jagannath. 

13. There is another modern Triad which I believe 

to of Buddhist origin, namety, Vithoba and 

hi|g||gb wives Mukmini (or Bakhami) and Safyavama. 
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Their statues are represented standing- with the arms 
a-kimbo. The Hindus generally do not recognise 
tl^ern as orthodoxy* but their worshippers have at- 
tempted to identify Vithoha and his wives with 
Krishna and his wives, who are also named Rukmini 
and Satyavama. Dr. Stevenson was the first to 
point out that “ the festivals of Vithoha correspond 
in a remarkable manner with the seasons of the 
Diiddhists.” The two jwincipal festivals of Vithoha 
occur, " the one just four days before the com- 
mencement, and the other just four before the com- 
pletion of the Buddhist Wasso, or season of sacred 
rest, which continues from the full moon of Asarh to 
that of K&rtikA The foil moon of Asarh is the 
pancha'-dasam-sudi, or 15th of the bright halfj or 
waxing moon; and the foil moon of Kdrtih is the 
15th sudi of that month. Four days earlier would be 
the 11th of the bright half, or eh&dasi sudi.” 

14. I have been thus particular in specifying the 
date of Vithoba’s festivals, because the latter one at 
least appears to me to have some connection with 
the melo; or fair,” which is held at the old ruined 
city of Besnagar, near Bhilsa, in the same month of 
Kartik. According to one statement this takes place 
on Kdrtih sudi 9; but another authbrity makes 

• Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vii. 6. I believe that 
the worship of Krishna is only a corrupt mixture of Buddhism and 
Christianity, and was a sort of compromise intended for the sub- 
version of both religions in India. 

t From the middle of July to the middle of November. 
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it Kartik hadi^ 11. The true date* is/ however, 
K&rtika sudi ekddasi, on the 11th of the bright half 
of Khrtikj that is, just four days before the full moon 
of that month. According to tradition this fair was 
established by Eaja Biikm^ngada, from whom it was 
named the Bukhmdngada eMdasi.'\ 

15. According to the Bhagta-mdla, the Bukliman- 
gada Ekadasi was instituted in commemoration' of an 
Apsara (or heavenly nymph) having pricked her foot 
with the thorn of a Bhangan plant in Bukhman- 
gada’s gai’den. 

10. According* to the Ruhrndngada oheritra, Buk- 
m^ngada was the son of Bohitaswa, and the grandson 
of Harischandra. He had a son named Bhai’man- 
gada by his wife, whom he neglected for the beautiful 
Apsara Viswd Mohoniy and his after life was em- 
bittered until he made propitiation by the establish- 
ment of the festival called the Rukmangada ekadasi.^ 
17. Bukmin or Bukam was the name of a prince 
who was slain by Balardma, the brother of Krishna. 
An existing tradition says that one of the Bajas 
of Bhilsa had a white hoi’se, which, for security, was 
stabled on the top of the precipitous rock of Loh^ngi, 

• The first date was obtained by my brother; the latter by 
Lieutenant Maisey, as communicated by Captain Ellis. The be- 
ginning; of the Buddhist Watso is still celebrated at Bhilsa by 
the illumination of the Zidrat, or shrine of Lohdngi Pir or the 
“ Saint of Lohfingi,” on the full moon of Asarh. 
t My authpi^y re%8 to Ae Matsya Fur&na for this account, 
t For ;^ei!e;||wo ireferiaie^ I am indebted to the kindness of 
Captain jphsi, . ’ 
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to the eastward of Bhilsa. But the Baja was over- 
come by the Psindus, who carried off the white hor^ 
for| the performance of the aswamedhay or horse- 
sacrifice. This prince was most probably the Bukam, 
•or Rukma of the Prem Sugar, and the brother of 
Rukmani, .who became one of the eight wives of 
Krishna. Rukma, in Sanskrit, means “ iron,^’ and 
therefore Ruknumgada is only a synonyme of Lokan- 
gaila, or LohAngi, the name of the fiimous Bhilsa 
rock.* It is true that Krishna was a Yadava and not 
a Pandava j but as I have always found that the 
latter name is used in a general manner throug-liout 
India to denote any hero of ancient times, the tradi- 
dition of the Pandu conqueror may be applied to 
Krishna and his brother Balarama. 

18. According to the Prem Sagur, Rukma was 
the son of Bhiktmk, the Raja of Vidai’bha, or Berar. 
His sister Rukmini is often called Vidavbhaja, or 

born in Vidarbha.” The name of Vi-darbha implied 
a country in which the holy Kusa grass is not found j 
and it is generally applied to the modern Berar 
Proper. But if I am correct in my identification of 
Raja Rukma of Vidarbha with Rukmangada of Bes- 
nagar, there can be no doubt that Vidarbha must, in 
ancient fimes, have included the whole of Bhopal and 
Bhilsa to the north of the Narbada. 

19. In my account of Asoka’s reign, ! have already 
shown that Besnagar was a large city in 270 B. c., 
and that it was also callqd Chaityagiri, or the hill of 

* It is also oallod or Iron-bill.” 
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chaityas” because the Tope-covered bill was in its 
immediate neighbourhood. According to tradition, 
Besnagar was founded by Eukm&ngada, in j-the 
Dw&pur-yug* (the third age, or age of copper), 
one million and three hundred thousand 3 ears ago.- 
It stands at the Triveni, or triple junction of the 
rivers Betwa, Bes (or Besali), and Ganga, of which 
the last is believed to flow underground. 

SO. The less ancient city of Bhilsa, or Bhadravati, 
is said to have been the capital of Yavamuwa Chan- 
dravansi.f The same story Avhich I have related 
above is told about him and the Aswamcdha, or 
white horse with a black ear, which was carried off by 
a Pandu prince. The existence of the Pandas in 
this part of the country is proved by the inscriptions 
of No. 2 Tope at Shnchi, which certainly dates as 
high as 200 b. c. The trough from which the horse 
used to drink is still pointed out ; but this is onlj' a 
bell capital of a gigantic Buddhist pillar, of which 
nothing more now remains. The capital is 3 feet 
high^ and 3i^ feet broad 5 and as the Sanchi capitals 
are only 3 feet, the Lohdngi pillar must have been 
nearly 60 feet high. The capital is now standing- 
upside down, and has b^ hoHowed out to a depth of 
16 inches, with a diameteriil^l inches, so as .to form 
a large bowl. 

21 . A glance at the map (Plate I.) will show the re- 
first, 



information s&ya ^o Satya-ytig', that is, the 


|i Aiamgirptir fijr- the Mahomedahs. ; 
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lative positions of all the Tope stations with respect to 
Besnagara and Bhilsa. The ancient city of Besna- 
gam extended from the junction of the Betwa and 
Bel rivei's, as far south as the Udayagiri hill, and 
.the Lohdngi rock of Bhilsa, from which point the Che- 
tiyagiri (or Tope range of hills), stretching from 
Satdliara and Sonari, hy Sanchi Kand-khera to 
Bhojpur and Andher, was only three miles distant. 
The presence of these larg’e monastic establishments 
must, for a time at least, have brought both Avealth 
and prosperity to the country ; and the remains of 
three embankments thrown across the valleys between 
Sanchi and Satdhara, show that the Buddhist monks 
Avere as famous for practical agricultural, as for phi- 
losophical learning*. 

23. Let the imagination wander back for two 
thousand years, and the mind’s eye will behold the 
Chaityag*iri, or Tope rang*e of hills, “ glittering Avith 
the yellow robes” of the monks. Along the road 
side, and in sequestered spots, wiU be seen numerous 
trees, beneath which Iralf-naked ascetics sit silent and 
still, brooding* upon futurity. The classical reader 
Avill recal the Tdbasi Ilagorum, (or ascetic Magians), 
and the Tabaso gens (o?. asc^c nation), both of whom 
Ptolemy places to the '^i^Ward of TJjain, and who 
could therefore only be the Tapasyas, or “ ascetics” 
of the Chaityagiri hiUs. 
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Thrice blest the man who with himself can hold 
Communion deep ^ and, in his spirit, range 
To lands far distant, into times of old, 

And view successive ages as they change : 

Strange countries, and inhabitants as strange— 

By Tiber, where the Kesars held their sway, 

Attic Ilissus, Nile, and sacred Gange ; 

Kingdoms and empires long since passed away. 

And kings and conquerors, the mighty of their day. 

Thus, Fancy-led, the aspiring Soul can spring 
Her daring flight beyond the bounds of space. 

And soar throug'h heaven on unwearied wing, 
Leaving slow Time behind her in the race 
To crawl this world’s monotonous foot-pace ; 

Call up the mighty of another age, 

The men most celebrated in their day. 

The young and beautiful, the old and sage. 

And all who Ve famous been in this life’s pilgrimage. 

Oi’, with prophetic eye and buoyant hope, 

See into dim futurity ; and pierce. 

With quick-ey’d Fancy, the mind’s telescope, 

The lengthening vista of succeeding years. 

Before which all Time-past as nought appears, 

And Time-to-come, in beautiful array, 

Smiling with hope amid her rainbow tears, 

Trips gaily on, and points the unknown way, 

Bright as the evening sky, and clear as the noonday. 

And blest that spiritual happiness which sees 
Perfect design in Nature’s wanderings — 

A beauty in her strangest images. 

And in her quaintest formsj that power which flings 
Its own bright joyance round the meanest things, 
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And, likd the sun, makes gladness general : 



That elasticity of thought which springs 
Highest and quickest from the greatest fall 
hat buoyancy of mind which rises above all. 


And blest, oh ! more than blest, those thoughts which spring 
From the rich memory of historic lore, 

• The lonely heart with gladness deluging, 

As moonlight floods the heavens ; those thoughts of yore, 
^hich haply thousands may have dreamed before, 

Yet we no poorer are; our fancies rove 
Through distant times, and kingdoms now no more ; 

And the bold spirit broods on things above, 

And human hopes and fears of ancient hate and love. 


Like as an eagle on the wild winds playeth, 

Or as a nightingale dwells on her song ; . 

Like as a river in a vale delayeth, 

Or as a breeze near rose-fields tarrieth long ; 

As young steeds loiter the green meads among ; 

As bees and butterflies, from morn till even, 

Amongst the sweetest flowers their sports prolong ; 
The aspiring soul, in thoughts celestial weaven. 
Dallies in bygone dreams, the dim foretaste of heaven. 


How changed the busy scene of former days. 
When twice five thousand monks obey'd the call 
To general thanksgiving and to praise ; 

When the stone cloisters echoed, and the hall 
Resounded with the soleain festival ; 

And gay processions filled each gorgeous gate. 

No more do pilgrims rouid the solid wall 
Of yon mysterious pile perambulate : 

No more to Budh do kings their kingdoms dedicate. 
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Nought but Topes theniselves remain to fiiock 
Tiu^e’a^ioeaseless efforts ; yet tliey proudly stand 
Silent and up their parent rbck, 

as cities under ma^i&’S Wand ; 

' J i Till curious Saxons^ irc^ U distent land> 
Unlocked the treasar^ dftwo: thousand years ; 

And the lone scene is peopled ;— here a band 
Of music wakes the echoes^; there the cheers 
Of multitudes^ aUve with human hopes and fears. 


THE END^"^ 
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